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PREFACE. 



Many of the following Letters were written 
in the year 1787; most of them before the 
Invasion of Italy by the French. The. many 
changes that have happened since that time, 
may, in some measure, render these Letters 
useless ; but, as they will serve to shew what 
Italy then was, they are offered by the 
Author, with the greatest humility, to the 
Candor of the Public. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

LETTER I. 

Pisat Jan, 5. 1787. 
My oiAR FaiENAf 

YOU desire an account of my Travels,— ^I fear 
it will not be the most agreeable part ofotir 
correspondence,— I foresee. many difficulties.— 
I am well aware that it is not an easy task for a 
stranger to judge of the character and genius, 
customs and manners of a country through which 
be patses, yet as it is a task that properly be- 
longs to a Traveller, I flatter myself that you, 
whd are acquainted with the difficulty, will not ' 
withhold your indulgence. It may be also dif- 
ficult to describe faithfully and not offend ; yet 
that apprehension, unpleasant as it may be, shall 
in no instance induce me to disguise the truth. 
To those very discreet persons who think that 
truth is not always to be spoken, I shall reply> 
that the truth 15 always .to be spoken whenever a 
Gentleman speaks. It is your business to re- 
vQi. 1. B ■ mem* 

I 
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member that in all general descriptions many ex- 
ceptions are to be made. Nor is it the least un- 
pleasant part of this undertaking to think that I 
shall frequently tell you what you already know. 
Local descriptions cannot vary much. We all 
draw our knowledge from the same source, read 
the same bpoks, and visit the same objects. ^ 
Every thing curious in Italy. has been described 
again and again ; but many things I may pro- 

. bably see in a difierent light from others, and de- 
scribe in a different manner. Besides^ Travellers 

' not only see things in different lights, but relate 
them in different humours. Compare Piotzt with 
SmollbT; Baketti with Sharpe-; and you 
will'be at a loss what opinion to form of a couiK 
try of which they all treat so differently. As for 
Baretti, you must read him with the same cau. 
tion you use when you deal with his countrymen. 
Like them he concludes that you will not believe 
all that is said ; that a reduction is to be made ; 
and he makes his account accordingly, I will 
examine with care, relate with fidelity, and keep 
as near the truth as lean. Rousseau says, " I 
have passed my life in reading the accounts that 
Travellers give, and have not met with two that 
have given me the same idea of the same 
people." 

When we Consider travelling underits several 
motives of education, pleasurcj health, and eco- 
nomy, 
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nomy, it becomes an object of such importance, 
that we need not wonder if so many Writers both 
male and female, have thought it worthy their 
attention. They have given us many an useful 
lesson; and by describing, though faintly, the 
sights that afforded them pleasure, enable us to 
follow them in their excursions without either 
expence or trouble. I shall avail myself o^ their 
labours.— La Lande's Account of Italy is now 
upon my table ; I will read it with attention, and 
shall follow that gentleman, or any other who has 
written on this subject, with as little scruple as 
any ancient poet, or modem traveller whatever.* 
But I will not blindly follow, nor adopt their 
opinions when contrary to my own. If I should 
mention DiOKYSiuSf Polybius, ar any other 
Greek author, as probably I may,' do not fancy 
that I read Greek. I have contented myself with 
an English translation, and advise you to do the 
same. As I have read more for amusement than 
improvement, I have trusted too much to me- 
mory, favourite passages that I have tran« 
scribed from books, are not only incorrect, but 



• ViEGiL is s^d to have copied Homer, in near 
ft thousand places— rT en eh ce has been called dimidiate 
Maiandre — and Writet? of Travels, from the time of 
MissoH to the pieseat day, have invariably copied on* 
' from another, 

BJt UO- 
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onaccompanied often with the names of the au- 
thors, and sometimes even with the; references to 
them. I derive one pleasure, however, from a 
bad memory :— Shakespeare and the Spectator, 
Don Quixotic and Gil Bias, after a year or two, 
become as new to me, and are read withas much 
pleasure as they were at first. If your memory 
be equally bad, take notes of what you read. — 
The best method, without doubt, is to carry the 
knowledge you acquire in your head ; but if ' 
that be a lost hope, the next best is to carry it in 
your pocket. 

An historical actount of the places through 
■which I pads, of course, you will not expect: a 
general description I shall not omit, and may 
afterwards refer you to those useful books which 
are written as Guides to strangers, and are to be 
found in every town where the curiosities de- 
serve remark. I shall endeavour to be candid 
in my observations^ and not ill-tempered in my 
reflections ; yet I shall speak with the freedom 
of my country, nor compliment even Princes at 
the expence of truth. I shall say little of the 
government of any town, yet enough lo answer 
the purpose of a traveller, who does not mean 
to become an inhabitant. In some states, and 
one in particular, the laws and regulations are so 
continually varying, that my pen would not 
keep pace with the caprice of the Sovereign. ' 
Though 
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Trough I may speak of the state oF literature, I 
snail decUoe mentioning the learned men, that I 
may offend none of them. Poor Addison is 
accused by a lady of unkindriess and injustice 
vhen he speaks of the literature of Milan. I 
dare say he spoke as he found it. . ^ 

To judge of the character of a people we must 
see them familiarly, an4 without reserve ; we 
must have the tact of reconciling seeming com- 
tradictions, and of discovering truth through the 
cloud that surrounds it. Private characters for 
this reason are difficult to be understood ; but 
general characters, if found from observation to 
' be just, may without scruple be discussed. I. shall 
betray no confidence} nor relate any anecdote 
that is not generally known, and publicly talked 
of. One author * has already shewn how diffi- 
cult it is to write on the customs and manners of 
^ny country, and not find fault. He took :up 
his pen to correct this defect in another, 'at the • 
same time that he has abused Pieihont, the coun- 
try that gave him birth, more than the English- 
nian whose malignity he condemns. 

It is said that Travellers will, lie ;-^They must 
lie, if every trifling mistake is to be deemed a 
falsehood. Some from ignorance inform you 
wrong; some will purposely deceive you. I 
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sh&ll describe things as I find tliem, nor be 
aoswerable for the changes that time, or caprice 
may make. When cm the subject of economy, I 
shall mention what I pay myself ; prices of course 
vitl vary, and you must make the best bargainyou 
can. I shall not send you a regular account of 
churches and palaces ; it would be tiresome to us 
both: nor shall I pretend jto describe picture^ 
which to be admired must be seen. Whatever 
I'think necessary I shall not omit, as I am con- 
scious tne trifle I am now offering you would 
be useless if I did. Pay no attention to the 
dates of my Letters, since several visits'made at 
different seasons to the same place, may, to saVe 
trouble to us both, be made the subject of one 
letter. 

My old friend, Sterne, has ludicrously de- 
scribed several kinds of Travellers : — as I know 
not under which of these you intend to be classed} 
I shall endeavour that the hints I give may be 
of service to all :— to amuse you if you please 
•^to inform you if I can-— ^nd to start now and 
Ihen a subject interesting to us both, will be the 
endeavour of the following Letters. Suffer me, 
hqwever, to ride my hobby as I like ; you are 
at liberty to get up behind me if you think Bt, 
aiid may get down when you will ; I only beg 
that X may be permitted to continue my mom- 
iiig't ride as long as I find it agteeable. I am 
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io a dull place, and -bate to be idte.— I vrfte^ 
partly to inform you, and partly to employ my- 
telf. It is probable, therefore, that I shall uke 
a larger latitude than Writers of Travels usually 
allow themselves, and not stricdy confine myself 
to the dull oairative which they have rendei^d 
unnecessary. I foresee that my Letters will be 
a pasticdot a mere hatch poteh, and will partake 
more of the extravagance c^ Montaigne, than 
of the elegance of Pliny. No matter: — If 
they prevent roe at any time from doing worse, 
or afibrd a transitoiy amusement to you, when 
yt«i have nothing- to do, I shall not have been 
ill employed. — I shall prefer k to saitntering in 
a co&e-house, oc to st^ding upoo a bridge, 
■Vid fpiuiag into the supeam diat runs beocj^. 
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LETTER II. 



VrOUR letter, in imswer to mine of the fifth 
■*■ of January, is very consolatory. You 
accept the conditions ; promise me your indut- 
geoce, and I shall proceed. You tell me also 
that you mean to follow my steps shortly : it is 
a pleasure to think that, in some degree at leasts 
I shall clear the way for you. 

It would be needless to say much to recom- 
mend travelling, which has so many advantages 
attending it. Splenetic gentlemen, by change of 
place, may chasser leur tnnui j those of an active 
fnind satisfy their curiosity ; the distressed live 
as well as their neighbours ; and the magnificent 
make a figure both in France and Italy with 
little money. The philosopher will find that 
mankind are equally^ slaves to their passions 
every whercj and may also see with pleasure, as a 
Prince of Persia did before him, that they die even 
in Rome as in other places.* But what is more 



• \yhen CoNSTANTiME asked the brother of the King 
of Persia, "What pleased him most at Rome?" he replied, 
" That nothing pleued him so well as to eee that men died 
fltece-as they did in other places." 

to 
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to our'purpose, ah En^isfaman will learn from 
' 9 IcBavriedge'of'otber Countries to set a proper 
value on his own. Ulyssesi the wisest among 
the Greeks, is described as one who had travel-, 
led much. The Romans considered travelling 
as a necessary part of education. Their youth 
visited Greece as we visit Italy; though I be- 
lieve with more advantage. It is not in looking 
at pictures and statues only, that travelling is of 
tise, but'in examining the laws, customs, and 
manners of other countries, and comparing them 
with our own. Agriculture, Natural History, 
Trade, Commerce, Arts, and Sciences, all pre- ■ 
sent themselves under various forms to improve 
and enlarge the understanding; while a continual 
habit of receiving favors will puf us in good- 
humour with the rest of the world, remove our ' 
prejudices, increase Our sensibility, and inspire 
in us that general^benevolence, which renders 
mankind so serviceable to one another. Partia- 
lity is warrantable to a certain degree only — 
relations, friends, . acquaintance, countrymen, 
Cteterii paribus^ are entitled to a preference ;' but; 
as a citizen of the world, I cannot subscribe to it 
to the extent it is often carried. I know nothing 
^t removes local prejudices so much as travel- 
ling. Mankind are nearly the same in all coun- 
tries, and you team to esteem merit whereever 
you find it. 

Usc- 
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Useful as I have been taught to conxider trs- 
TcUing, I am surprised -to hear it represented a$ 
prejudicial to morality. Do you think it more 
so than a fashionable London life ? What vices 
is a young man likely to contract abroad; that he 
cannot Bnd at home ; and I beg leave to ask, if 
he cahoot injure his health, and' ruin his fortune 
as effectually in London, as in any other part of 
the world ? They are much mistaken who think 
he is to betaught foppery in France, drinking id 
Germany, gallamry in Italy, or gambling any 
where. It is true, cAany travel too young; 
were they better acquainted with their own laws, 
customs, and nwnners, they wouldreceive greater 
advantage in comparing them with those of odier - 
countries. Cicero was near thirty when he 
travelled into Greece, at whichage it is probable 
he was perfectly acquaittted with Rome, and had. 
already lud the foundation of that knowledge 
which rendered him so famous afterwards.'— 
Other examples are not wanting:— Iiycorcusj 
and Peter the Great, men of exalted genius, 
JO whom their country owed all its splendour, 
were travellers before ihey were legislators. I 
have seen many of my countrymen inquisitive 
from routine after every trifle on the Continent, 
and less acquainted with the curiosities <A Lon* 
don than an Italian, who could tell them even 
more of Westminser Abbey, the Tower, Saint 
Paul's, 
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Paul's, and tht Monument, than they knew be- 
fore. — Apropos to the latter: — You probably 
> have never heard that a Preacher of that time 
exclaiming againt Intempetance, declared the 
lire of LoDd(wi to have been evidently a judg- 
ment on the gluttony of the citizens, since, h 
began in Puiiin^-lane, and ended in Pyc-cor- 
ner. 

It is thought not without reason that the Eng- 
lish are bad travellers j that we are discontented 
with every diing, anddetennined to find nothing 
good or agreeable out of our own country. A 
Frenchman makes up bis'inind to eveiy incon- 
venience; his rooni> his dinner, his bed, no- 
thing comes amiss to him, while many -whom 
we know are never pleased Jjut where they are 
not-^re to be contented only with what they 
cannot get— and absurdly expect all their Cngu- 
lish comforts in an Italian inn. : , 

Before you set out on your journey you wilt 
of course provide every thing necessary : you 
should at the same time consider what is, and 
what' is not necessary. Gray says: '* £me 
ftfodcunque emendum est ; not only pictures, 
medals, gems, drawings, &c.; but doaths, stock- 
ings, shoes . handkerchiefs^ little moveables, 
every thing you may want all your life long."' 
This would be better ■ advice from Gray the 
ntUr, than Gray the poet. I am now as stu- 
dious 
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dious to lessen incumbrances, as I once was to 
increase them j and instead of loading myself with 
deaths. Sec, that I do not want, readily give 
away all that I can do without ; and may expect 
to become an excellent Traveller by the time I 
leave off travelling. 

If yo\i travel for improvement, observe the 
customs, manners, and dispositions of the people, 
— study the laws, police, and the characters of 
those that govern, — adapt your questions to the 
capacity of those with whom you converse, an(J 
you will seldom «neet with any one from whom 
some useful information may not be obtained j 
• even the very mysteries of government will be- 
come as familjar to you as the customs and man- 
ners of the people.. You will enquire if popu- 
lation increases — if commerce improves — if the 
arts flourish— if the taxes are judiciously laid, 
and the revenues of the state carefully expended 
—if the system of government be such as con- 
ciliates the. affections of the people — if that go- 
vernment be firoi, and able to controul the 
guilty, secure, the person and property of the 
subject from insult, and make itself respected— 
if the laws are concise, and easily understood ; 
if they are equally administered ? — You will at 
the same time consider their stability as a proof 
of their goodness, or suspect the propriety of 
alterations that you see Condnually altering,— 
* - , You 
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You will observe if civil causes are decided ex- 
peditiously and impartially ; and if criminals are 
, tried fairly and mercifully, as we ourselves hope 
to be tried. 

In public edifices you will look for taste and 
elegance, and in every public institution you 
will examine how far the end answers the inten- 
tion. 

In the Sovereign you will expect grandeur 
and magniBcence without waste or profusion^ 
judicious mercy and, punishments adapted to 
their crimes — you will observe if he be indul- 
gent or severe ; and if he set the example of vir- 
tue which he wishes his subjects to follow ; if 
his principles of governing be just, and if his 
actions agree always with his principles; infone 
word, if he prefers the happiness and prosperity 
of his people, to his own personal interest or 
gloiy. - 

Yoa will observe the state of religion, educa- 
tion, and morals — will enquire if the Clergy do 
their duty, as well by example as precept; if fa- 
thers provide proper teachers for their children 
without regard to expence or trouble ; and if 
virtue be generally esteemed, and vice dis- 
couraged. — You will also remark if the Noblesse 
be generous and humane; the people industrious, 
frugal, and contented. These are useful enqui- 
ries ; and if a Traveller can but leave all national 
pre- 
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prejudice behind him, he will receive no small 
advantage by thus comparing other countries 
with his own. 

In time of war, when you have obtained a 
passporti read it :— for want of that precaution 
tit Brnssels, I found myself in a ridiculous situa- 
tibn at the gates of Luxembourgh. The name 
of my companion was inserted, but by some 
inistake or other, I was called the Chevalier de 
York! That gentleman was then expected at 
Luxembourgh, on his way to the Congress at 
Ausburg, and the Deputy Governor (the Cover, 
nor was in the country) as soon as he heard of 
his Excellency's arrival, came to pay him his 
respects. He insisted on shewing the Chevalier 
York the fortihcations, mines, &c,^ which he as- 
sured me at the same time no less a personage 
could be permitted to see : and the Chevalier 
York, after expressing his thanks, and secretly 
wishing this othcious gentleman at the Devil a 
thousand times for his courtesy, returned to his 
inn, in no little hurry, lest he should be dis- 
covered, and bung up as a spy. 

Travel by night as little as you can help ; ac- 
cidents at that time are most likely to happen, 
and are least easy to remedy. A 'moon I know 
is a great temptation to those who are in baste, 
and thQugh I cannot agree with our friend 
CARHAcctoLt, thatthtmoonin lia^ is et^viann 
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aj the sun in England, yet, it is ceitainly a better 
moon thanours,aDd an English Traveller may be 
astonished at the light it gives. Accept thefriend- 
ly assistance which the moon offers, and when, 
there is -none, rather set out before day, than 
travel after. Inquire at wfaat hour they shut the 
gates at every capital town you have occasion to 
pass, and never run it too near for fear of ac,d« 
dents. Never, on any pretence vhatever, suffer, 
them to put more horses to your carriage than 
thetarifFallowsj it generally occasions disputes, 
and sometimes obliges you to continue the same 
number to the end of your journey. Travel- 
ling, in my younger days, through Germany, 
and arriving with four horses only, I opposed 
for some time the addition of two, that the 
Postmaster was employing all his rhetoric to 
persuade me to take : I insisted on seeing the 
tariff. The tariGFwas in my favor; and yet, 
like a great fool [the road being bad), I let him 
carry his point, on giving me a letter to his friend 
at the next post, confirming Qiy arrival with four 
horses only. The letter was written in German, 
what it contained I know not; but I conclude it 
said that I was a very silly fellow, for the pc»t* 
master, without further ceremony, put six horsea 
to my carriage, but politely offered me a similar 
letter to his friend at the next post, if I chose to 
accept it. • 

Avoid 
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Avoid dispute's with postmasters and postil- 
lions J you" lose time, lose your temper, and gain 
nothing.' I went twice at Poggibonn to the 
Fodesta,* to complain oF-the postmaster, but 
;gdt no redress. It tatight me patience. In 
Tuscany, where the regulations contradict each 
other, you cannot always avoid disputes : — by 
one order, they cannot refuse you four horses, 
if you arrive with no more : by another, if your 
baggage exceed three hundred pounds, they can 
oblige you to take six. In France the post is 
-better- regulated, the orders* are clear; and admit 
of no dispute. 

Were the Italian . inns less insufferable, I 
, vould encounter all the tedio^usness of a Vet- 
-torino, rather than submit to the impertinence 
of the pdstmasters, and the brutality of the pos- 
tillions. The latter are the most worthless fel- 
lows in 'Italy, and yet the only way to get 
quickly and safely out of their hands is to pay 
them wellj and treat them civilly. 

Stop as little as possible at the inns ; at all 
you must expect to be imposed upon i-'— you 
may assure yourself, if you travel in the winter, 
th^t you will Snd no place so comfortable as your 



' The Podesli is tbe magistrate for all civil coacEraa. ' 
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own carriage. A Frenchman puts on bis nighu 
cap, and gets into his chaise, as he gets into his 
bed ; and when hungry, usually contents himself 
with ■ tRe provisions be carries along with him. 
Sonie good wine, and a cold pye in the wfcll of 
your carriagei with the addition of a fresh egg, ' 
which is both clean and wholesome, will save 
you from a bad dinner, and the inconvenience of 
waiting for it. Let your sapper be your princi- 
pal nieal. Where you intend to sleep make^ 
your bargain before you leave your carriage, 
and if you find them exorbitant in their demands, 
drive on : if you are Hrm, they will be reasm- 
able. — Bespeak your horses as soon as you ar- 
rive : — pay handsomely on the road that you 
may be well served, and at the gates to avoid 
trouble. — There is no fixed rule for these ex- 
pences.^They always depend on the figure you 
make, and what you are thought able to pay :-« 
a courier with lace on his jacket, will be expected 
to pay more than cmc without. For comforts^ 
I should recommend an English inn ; they are ' 
in general cleaner, and the eating more in the 
style to which you have been accustomed j bu^ 
impartiality obliges me to add, that the travel- 
ler who travels out of economy must never enter 
them. 

McMisieur Dutkns and Mr. Maktym have 
.rendered any furtfaer directioti unnecessary ; 

voLf I.' c make 
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Toak^ymt jipur provision of patience and resign 
pation.'. If your bed be badyleave it tbe sooner j 
if tbe br^ad be beavy, m^ke light of it -: neithev 
lose tune unnecessarily on tbe road, nor hurry 
- wbere you have any thing to see. One.Genlle- 
' man, to save time, saw all the curiosities of 
Rome in a few days, in a post-chu^ and four ! 
Another passed through Lyons without seeing 
it at all : he however said, " it was a nasty 
t^wn," , ajid bang asked, " what stay he made 
there?" replied, " I arrived late at^ni^htt ooi, 
/ thank God, iet out again early the nejtt morn-- 
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LETTER III. 



Remember' to pass the Alps early in the 
autumn, before the fir$t snows fall. I was 
uoluckily a week too late. If you wish to 
avoid the heau of Italy, it is in Switzerland you 
should pass the summer. Though I may be 
thought a partial judge of the beauties of a. coun- 
try, where I remained three years, intending at 
my arrival to stay three days only. As Geneva 
during alt that time was my head-quarters, of 
course you will expect some description of it. 
The town is about two miles in circumference, 
pleasantly situated, partly in Savoy, and partly 
in Switzerland, at the western extremity of one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Europe. It is of 
ancient date, was not unknown in the early days > 
of Rome, and has since undergone a variety of 
revolutions. It was once united to the German 
' £mpire, under the successbrs of Charlemagne. 
After that, the Bishops of Geneva obtained the 
supreme autbority in opposition to the Counts, 

c 2 and ' 
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and exercised an unbecoming tyranny, till tbe re- 
f<»'mat1on in the. year I535> under the direction 
of Calvin, put an end to their pretensions.* 
In- 1602, their neighbour, Charles Emanuel 
Duke of Savoy, though then at peace with the 
Republic, made a treacherous attempt to take 
the town by surprise. He approached in silence, 
darkness favoured him, and by means of scaling 
ladders which he fixed to the walls, many of his 
soldiers had already mounted the ramparts±be- 
fore they were discovered. Luckily he failed 
in the attempt. The principal ringleaders were 
treated as they deserved, and the anniversary of 
this piece of rascality, if I may be allowed the 
expression, has been observed till lately at Ge- 
neva, as a joyful festival. To make my peace 
with Sovereignty, I will now relate an anec- 
dote as honourable as that was disgraceful : 
—When the same ■ Charles Emanuel entered 
France to confer with Henry IV. concerning 
some ^matters in dispute between them, the 
King was advised to^ seize on the person of the 
Duke till those differences were seuled. The 
gallant Monarch replied, *' That he would ra- 



' The Bishop still retains the title, and reside; at An- 
mecy in Savoy; but Calvin applied the overpUis of the be- 
nefices which pampered his luxury, and that of his depen- 
dants, to found an hospital, colle^, and academy. 

Mer 
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ther hie his crewn, than betray the confidence re- 
posed in him, even by an enemy" 

In 1754 the King of Sardioia by a solemn 
act acknowledged the independence df that Re- 
public. Of late years the aristocratical and de- 
mocraucal parties have been constantly at va- 
riance i the most opulent families have obt^ned 
an almost exclusive jurisdiction, and the Court 
of France, in the time of the Duke de Choiseul. - 
cruelly interfered in favor ofa party already too 
powerful for the liberties of the people. 

You have heard much of the excellence of 
the Geneva Govprnmfnt : — It is composed of 
Le Petit Conseil of twenty-five members, Le 
Grand Conseil des deux cen^, and Le Conseil 
General. The Grand Conseil never assembles 
without the Petit Conseil, nor can any thing be 
proposed to the former till it has been approved 
by the latter, though they are at liberty tojeject' 
it afterwards. The Conseil General is the as- ' 
sembly of the Bourgeoise, where each has a vote, 
and it is by them the magistrates are chosen. 
The Sovereignty is in the Conseil General ; they 
declare war, and make peace ; but can only de- 
bate on that which is proposed to them by the 
Grand Conseil, who determine all other matters 
both civil and criminal. Tiie essential diffe- 
rence between a Citizen and a Bourgeois is, 
that 
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that the latter cannot be elected to any office, 
though they are memhers of the Sovereign - 
Council as well ks the citizens. Those who are 
natives only cannot keep a shop, ol- serve in the 
troc^s : and pay a certain sum before they can 
exercise any profession. They are, however, 
admitteii to the bourgeoisie at a lower price than 
those who are inhabitants only. 

The principal magistrates are called Synches : 
there are. four of ;hem. The office is for one 
year only, nor can they be re-chosen till three 
years after. , The Procureur General is another 
magistrate of great cMisideration, for besides his 
office .of attorney general, the rights of the 
people, the maintenance of the constitution, and 
submission to the laws, are particularly confided 
to him. The revenue was, one year with 
another, about six hundred thousand French 
livres ; a small sum, but equal to the ordinary 
expences of the state.— The -riches of the inha- 
bitants is th^ treasury of the Republic. 

Many of the Geneva laws ^ excellent ; but 
so many years have elapsed since my acquaint- 
ance with them, they are almost all forgotten. 
Some of their domestic regulations are just and 
prudent. A father may dispose as he pleases of 
half his estate, leaving the other half to be di. 
vided equally among bis children ; nor can they 
hold any office under government unless they 
pay 
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pay their proportion of their father's debts. If 
a husband does not mention his wife in his wiR, 
she is entitled to her dower only; and if that 
should be insufficient, she is allowed a pension 
' during her widowhood out of the estate. It is 
not permitted a man of sixty years of age to marry 
a woman under forty ; nor a woman to marry a 
man more than ten years- younger than herself. — 
As to the former, I do not know that either of 
them has any necessity to marry at all. Divor. 
ces are> peibaps, too easily obtained : — when the 
affair is agreed upon between the parties, the 
wife absents herself from I^er husband — he pub- 
licly demands ber, and if she doe^not appear in 
a given tim<l, a divorce is immediately granted. 
This, you will allow, is very accommodating, but 
I cannot persuade myself that the accommoda- 
tion of individuals in this easy manner is an ad- 
vantage to the state. 

The Consistoire M a spiritual court, imder the 
direction of the Petit Conseil. The morals of 
the people are under the particular inspection of 
theClergy. — ^Thesehave twelve hundred French 
livies a year allowed them : they undergo a 
strict examination to entitle them to it, not only 
jn theology, but in general knowledge and mo- 
lality. They visit the sick, comfort the afflicted, 
assist the widow and the orphan, procure pccu- 
wary relief for the poor who want it, reprove 
such 
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such of ths inhabitants as lead dissolute lives, 
and reconcile sucti as are at variance. Four 
times a year their own conduct is enquired into 
bythe Consistoire, and those are censured who 
have neglected any of these important duties.— 
The Consistoire sets a^ good example to our 
Bishops, and the Geneva Pastors to our English 
Clergy. 

' The University in my time was on a respect- 
.able footing, and among the Professors, were 
many eminent men in all the sciences. The 
academic exercises were in high repute^ and 
les usages du monde so necessary to accomplish a 
gentleman, which are only to be acquired in good 
company, and in which our own Universities 
are so very deficient, were not wanting ; and 
what was not less essential to young Englishmen, 
die company they frequented had sentiments of 
religion and liberty, congenial to their own. 

A small state like this is to be governed like a 
welt-regulated family ; the authority like that of 
a father, the submission like that of a son : but I 
fear the Republic, since my time, has undergone 
many material changes :— --frequent struggles for 
liberty, by exposing her natural weakness, have 
deprived her at last of the little she had; and an 
introduction of French customs- has given a 
finishing stroke to that purity of manners which 
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uessentially necessary to the very existence of 
a Republic. 

The Lake of Geneva, ' one of the greatest 
beauties of Switzerland^ is about Bfty mile^ in 
length, and in the widest part near nine miles 
over : the water never freezes, and is higher in 
summer than in winter* owing to the melting of 
the snow on the neighbouring mountains. The 
rapid Rhone runs through it ; at Lyons it forms 
its junction with the gentle Soane, and you wilt 
observe with what a prudish reluctance she meets , 
his vigorous embrace. It is on this lake the 
Grib are caught, a bird somewhat resembling a 
Dab-Chick : they are caught in the months of 
• December and January, when the weather is per- 
fectly calm. The watermen row after ' them ; 
the birds continue diving till their strength is' ex- 
hausted, and are afterwards easily taken. Of 
the feathers of the breast, which is remarkably 
white and soft, are made mulfs and tippets. 
The trout of the lake are famous:— Qu in 
might have liked them as well as a John Dory; at 
any rate, he would have liked the size better.— 
I eat of one that weighed thirty-two pounds, 
eighteen ounces to the pound, Geneva weight. 
The villas that surround this charming lake are 
delightful. The wine, called vin de la Cete, is 
excellent :— in short, I cannot conceive a more 
pleasant summer residence. 
• A com- . 
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A commodious port on the lake, and a lucky 
Mtuation betwixt Germany, f ranee, and Italy, 
are great advantages to commerce, and en- 
courage the industry of the people. In my 
lime, Geneva was more flourishing than Berne— 
though a little spot, contained more inhabitants '; 
and those were more rich, more commercial, 
and more industrious. The principal trade of 
the town is that of watches ; — they had not less 
than two thousand watch-makers, who were sup- 
posed to give bread to near eight thousand 
people. The worst trade was that of a lawyer t 
—law-suits were generally made up by the 
friends of the parties, and sometimes (believe it 
if you can) by the lawyers themselves. • 

The fortifications are more neat than strong, 
and the daily guard consists of one hundred and 
fifty men only. The buildings, as well as I can 
■ recollect, have no extraordinary elegance. The 
library *contains some valuable manuscripts. 
The hospitals are said to exceed their income, 
the deficiency of which is supplied by charity. 
Poor travellers are allowed one night's lodging, 
and have money given them in , the morning to 
carry them on. The gates are shut at sun-set, 
and never opened after. No Turk observes 



" At Geneva every atlomey takes ar. oath not tounder- 
tekc any cause he does not think just. 
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hisKamaudan more strictly than I did die day I 
arrived at Geneva, or I should not have arrived 
in dmCv Eagles arc constantly' kept'iri the town 
of Geneva, as bears are at Berne ; and, I believe, 
for no better reason. 

The Genevois are in general rich, they are 
also provident, and their magazines arc seldom 
without a sufficiency of corn for two years sub- 
sistence : besides which, many families find their 
account in keeping a year's stock before~hand. 
The corn is chiefly furnished from Savoy.-^ 
There are two market days every week for corn, 
ind two for wine; what is brought inliiustbesold 
the same day. The Savoyards supply them also 
with butter, and will sometimes put stones into 
it to increase the weight :— extreme poverty is 
a sad enemy to honesty in eveiy part of the 
world. 

The Genevois are long lived ; but whether it 
be owing to the salubrity of the air, or the tem- 
perate manlier of their living, I cannot determine ; 
I knew six gentlemen belonging to the same 
club, whose ages together made five hundred 
and sixty-two, and I remember to have sat once 
on the same bench with four, the youngest of 
whom was eighty-two ; and yet, Geneva is very 
cold in winter, and the Bize,of all winds, is the 
most intolerable. 

The Genevow were not expensive in their 
, hous£s: 
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houses:— theyi were not; .luffered- to use any 
iigured plate, nor, to, vear, lace or diamonds. 
Balls were over by ten o'cloclf, and usually be-' 
gan at four. Those they called Bals de Nttit, 
were seldom allowed except at marriages : they 
biegan at ten, and lasted as long a^ the company 

. thought fit. They had not even a theatre ! — 
Much has been written on the subject by the 
most celebrated wits of that time> who I think 
mig^t have spared themselves the troublcj since 
the stage undoubtedly is laudable, or otherwise, 
according to the use or abuse that is made of it. 
The men live very much in clubs. Their amuse- 
ment' in summer is bowls, not rolled like ours 
over a level gre«n, but pitched on' any ground, 
even or not, as they $nd it. Tbey are laq^ous 
archers, and many of us Ei^llshmen were chosen 
members of that society.and'became archers also. 
It was at one of those meetings that I made 

■ acquaintance with Leotard the painter, who 
had been in England : he was a Genevois, 
though he constandy worenhe Turkish habit:— 
WoRTLEY Montague did the same atVenice: 
in many respects it certainly is a more conve- 
nient dress than ours. — The Turks wear no 
garters, no tight wristbands or shirt collars, to 
hiiider the free circulation of their blood ; and, 
without doubt, are the healthier for it. 

I found the men better in general than they 
had 
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had beenrepresented. ''The, sense" of tbis coun- 
try is surely undervalaed by its neighbours. 
Though the attic wit itiay be wanting, the Swiss 
are by no racails '^ deficient in ^pfenetlfation or 
judgment ; though taste and etegaoce are beyond 
their reach, their fidelity and honesty may shame 
ihose who are endowed with more brilliant qua- 
lifications ; and in many parts of Switzerland you 
will find them civilized, yet uncorrupt. How- 
ever respectable genius may be, good sense is 
more necessary in the common occurrences of 
life ; — genius may neither know how to stir a • 
fire or snuff a candle. 

The women affect the French manners, and 
are very amiable ; they pass theilf eVenings in 
small parties, called- Societies, to which strangers 
are frequently invited;' It was at one of these 
assemblies that Mademoiselle G ■■ , lost the 
heart of our friend, Lord' W. ..-€■■' , by 
eating too many petits pates. Pe'titspates were 
at diattim^ very m'uch in fashion, aiid- as the 
Geiir^vois dine early, slip down very easily. At 
a Concert I gave, a large quantity of them had 
been provided with other things to be eaten be-i- 
tween the acts. I was called out,— ToinettEj 
the girl of the house,' who had the management 
of the side-board, wanted to speak to me :— I 
found her in tears«-I concluded she was taken 
ill ;— " Toineite, what is ihe.matlex with you ?'* 
" Sir, 
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"Sir, ;flAij aki" replied Tomette, sobbings 

** Monsieur S-^ (a Geneva Parson), "has beeb 

ber?— tiAt, ahi,. aki ;— I left the rooni for an 
instant only, — akit ahi, ahi, dAt,— and be bas 
eat i^p every one of tbe fetits path !'* '■ 

Monsieur was frequently invited to those 

concerts. There is a particularity in tbatgentle- 
-man's history, which, in the manner it was then 
told, I will now relate. — He courted Mademoi- 
selle • , • , but whether for the- charms of her 
person, or les beaux yatx de sa Cassette, I know 
not. At qny rate, he j^ayed Ms part so well, 
that he became the favourite, and their marriage 
was concluded on. At this moment the famous 
Count de — -*-, a Frepcb petit maitrct vain, in^ 
$olent, and brave, arrived at Geneva, and no 
sooner saw tbe two JoverSr'tban he conceived 
the idej ^pf disturbing, the naptials. He easily 
got introdyc^d to the lady, and immediately gave 
thegentlemaa to understand, that a$ he q^ Y'^ 
suffered a compeiitor, bc,,^d only to chiisc 
whether he would pari with his mistress or bij 
' liffi. , The alternative, yoU wilt allow, was n,ot 
pleasant, and my friend, who was a lover, and 
was, not a swordsman, found himself in a cri- 
tical situation, from which, he knew not verjr 
well bow to extricate himself. He was notde- 
fidefitin ctiurage, but was perfectly ignorant <^ 
the^ art ot de£:nce. His first thou^t, therefor^ 
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was to send, for -PpH soHi a fenqng-roaster, to 
wiiQm he r^^atsd :^,hat had happened. Pooson, 
who knew the Count, told him fairly he could 
not be in wprse: huds ; that his .riva^ was an 
exf:ejUi«Tit, ^wordsm?n, had fought several diiel^ 
and had nevei- fjiited to kill his iaaru Rare 
news for Man«e^^ — — ! who. eagerly asketl 
Pon&on " If h&poujd give him no instructions I" 
— " None !" — replied Ponson ; — " Nope !-^ 
The time does not admit of it, and I could give 
you np lesson of fencing but what would do you. 
more harm than good." Monsieur -— — was 
now in despair.— After a long silence, ponson, 
clapping him on the hack, cried, " Courage, 
sir, I think I can serve you I Dare you look. 
your enemy in the face ?" — " Certainly I dare I" 
— " Well then, follow my directions, and you 
shall kill the Count : — he is skilful, but passio- 
nate; frequent successes have rendered him im- 
petuous ; he wilt attack you furiously, and des- 
pise you sufficiently not to think of his own de- 
fence : stand firm, look him steadily in the face, 
you have a long arm, extend it to the utmost, . 
and, as he will rush on you with fury, it is pro- 
bable he taay kill himself." It happened exactly 
as Ponson foretold j the Count came furiously 
and blindly on, and at his first lunge, received 
the point of his rival's sword full in his 
bosom, and fell dead at bis feet. Monsieur — 
had 
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had thus the honour to kill the Coiint de — , 
and the happiness to marry Mademotselle — — 
shortly after. 

Here I inet *ith that extraordinary charac- 
ter, old Huet:— when turned of eighty, his life 
was saved by his servant, who seeing him fall 
down in an apoplexy, bled him instantly.— -He 
left him a legacy in his will on condition that he 
did so no more. 
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LETTER IV. 



VOLTAIR£ is a great loss to the English ; . 
be received them weU» and invited them to 
the &tes he gave, not the least interesting of 
which wece his own plays, acted in his own 
theatre. As an actor (for he somedmes acted 
himself), he had little merit. In this he resembles 
a greater genius of our own,, who makes but an 
indifferent figure in the dramatis ferson^ of the 
sixteenth century^and whose best part is said to 
have been that of the Ghost in Hamlet. I in- 
troduced myself to this amiable Frenchman as 
an English Traveller desirous of paying my 
respects to a inan whose writings had afforded 
me so much entertainment. He received me 
with the greatest civility, and gave me a general 
invitation to his house. He never failed to 
present (o you a poor toad-eating Jesuit, t Pere 
Adam, for the sake of a joke that might have 
been good the first time, but was an insolent 
cruelty ever after, " Je vous frestnte Monsieur 

VOL. I. . S it 
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ie Pere Adam qui n'est pas U premier des hom~ 
mes.'*' Like etlKf ^eniusett-lK bad his pH^cu-^. 
larities, and in society was sometimes agreeable, 
sometimes otherwise. He was polite in his 
manners, but sanrical in his reflections, to which 

- ill-health did not a little contribute. He told a 
ridiculous story, made, I believe, on purpose, 
at the moment, to disconcert a lady present, 
remarkable for her prudery : " You have not 
))etdrdy perhaps," said he, " that a.b*iy„the bKhar 
day, whose n3ini& X shijl not nieiition» questioned 
))er cook-maid about a sweet-bread she had or*- 
dered to be put by : * Betty,* said she, ' Wliiat 
is becctfne of the sweet-bread ?' * I have oat it, 

- Ma<km>' replied Betty : — ' But I Imgtd ftw itj' 
— ' So did I, Madam !'—• But I am with 
ckiid':' — '.So am I, Madam;' — B«t 1 am with 
child by yotwf master, hussey !* — And, so am /, 
JOadam !" An acquaintance (if ours, -Lord 
N' '-■ — , was Hot 'Itss ludiccous on a similar oc- 
casion, fipiitg in a boat on the river Thames, 

•with the Duthess ofB ^ (a lady of the saaie 

fitampj, and, seeing some boys bathingt cried out, 
affecting great surprise : '* Look, Duchess I 
Look at those naked gith in the water ! Is it 
not a shame ?"^" Girls! ray Lord, they are" 
hoys!" — "Your Grace knows best," But, to 
Ktum to VoLT#.iRE : his features were ugly in 
the extreme, but the activity of his mind was ex- 
pressed 
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pressed iv Ui coantenaBc?. No man ever 
wrote OKwe »gr«ably, — it is much to be'l*- 
meQted that be sbauld Httve done more b^rn;i 
than good, I aqi sorry to ^dd that he w^ 
an efiepiy ^o Saa^ESPfAREf wljom he botb 
celled and ,fwuiemnedr*-BiH who would ^ot 
kaguvA h jfilmsU dv: Metier t thfit fraihy of Jhu«- 
jBan 9Vuj:^ \o the indefatigable friend of the 
unfoitunatt Cal^as. 'The fame of S^iake-p 
>PJMA¥ is outiof-^vreach of slander. — Time^ 
that uiuviers^l de^tcoyer. 13 the stamp of ^nius« 
^d the WjorJu of Homea will be read wh^tbs 
I^nimids of Egypt shall :he no more. . 
. , Ro V ^i^ A,u^ not leu famous for btsmisfortuQ^ 
Ihan his lalentSi persecuted and proscribed at 
G^ieva,' via& at that time at Moitier Trayers, a 
high raoimtain in the neighbourhood of Neitf 
Chatel, whither he had retired sulkily from the 
wortdj and from whence he wrote bis Lettres 
ie la Montagne, not the best of his perfor* 
mances. I took some trouble to get at this ex- 
traordinary man at the risk of not seeing him U 
last, for report said, he would see nobody. I 
passed, however, several hours in his company 
very agreeably, hut found the celebrated author 
of Emile, as I expected, differing as much in his 
manners, as in his writings, from his more for- 
tunate rival. He told me that the only reason 
that prevented him taking refuge jn England, was 

©a the 
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the great Idndness he bad received from the 
- French during twenty-one years residence a- 
inong them, which did not permit him to seek 
an asylum in a country in enmity with them ; 
•* mdgre t6ute I'envie quHl en avoit." I kpow 
your partiality to this extraordinary man^ whose 
talents you admire, and whose misfortunes you 
pi^ ; but you will not deny that his writings 
also are in many part^ exceptionable. I have 
just beenreading his Emile :— When the Gover- 
ncH* of Emilej to try the patience 'of bis pupil, 
sqpposes the possibility of Sophy's death, and 
ftfks what he would do in sucb a case : — ** What 
I would do" cries Emile« ** / inovi not ; iui this 
J ktum, that 2 would never see again the face of 
the man who told me of it." — What a lesson of 
Philosophy ! — He also says, " jfe hais lei livreit 
lis n'apprennent qu' a parler de ce gu'on ne 
sfiwV^flj."— What a declaration from a Man oT 
ILetters ! 

Though the death of these great men is a loss 
to Switzerland, should you pass a summer at. 
Geneva you will not want employment ; make 
the Tour du Lac, — see tbe salt-works at Aigle,* 



" Every hunJred weight of waturcontainseleyenpounds 
and a half uf suit. They make two thousand five hundred 
pounds of salt a day. 

visit 
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— vim Lausanne,' Vevay« and Meilletirie, where 
I remember to have read the Nouvelle Eloue at 
a time of my life that rendered every spot it 
mentioned interesdng. Follow the Rhone to its 
source; > and see scenes of savage nature that set 
the pencil of Salvator at defiance. The Val- 
lais merits your observation, where, for several 
weeks together they never see the rays of the 
sun,* and where the air at no time has a free 
circulation,— where, among the inhabitants you 
see creatures scarcely human; Cretins^ whose 
sagacity is infinitely beneath the instinct of your 
dog, and whose stature, about four feet high, is 
rendered more disgustful by immense goitrect 
At the Grand St. Bernard you will experi. 
ence another atmosphere, — perpetual winter, 
where the thermometer, even in sutnmer, is sel- 
dom above the freezing point. The Convent, 
which is one thousand two hundred and forty-. 
<Hie toises above the level of the fea,is probably 
the hi^Kst house in Europe : it takes its name 
from a French Monk of the twelfth centdry, 
who, in the different capacities of saint and berc^ 
foundol a hundred and sixty convents, and sent 

* Three weeks before the ninter solstice, and three weeks 
after. 

t A kind of wen in ihe acck, which sometimes grows to 
«n immense size. 
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imilDaQrable ttmusands of infatuated vretchea 
tQ the CfusddeSj preposterously called Holy wars, 
from whence they were never to retiim. The 
, Monks are twelve in number, ^nd of the Au- 
gusjine order. They are of infinite service to 
poor travellers, who frequently Would perish 
frcHU cold and hunger/ were it not for their as* 
sistance. During the winter months they con- 
stantly send out a person accompanied by great 
dogs trained for that purpose, to look for such 
as have lost their way in the snow, or are op- ' 
pressed with hunger and fatigue. If they sleep 
ihey die,— ^nd yet^ I fancy no death is fended 
vidi so Htde pain. We all know how pleasant 
«leep is a&£r fatigue, and these sleepors awake no 
. more. I went thither in the month of August, 
atid bad occasion to remark a strange confusion 
of the seasons, not less than the extretnes (^ 
summer and vmter in the same day. I rode in 
my waistcoat in the Vallais, and arrived at th« 
Convent not only yr'ah my. great coat Cai, but 
was glad etiough to warm myself by the great 
fire I f9und there. This is oiie passage into 
Italy, and by some thought to be that of Han* 

HIBAL. 

The Glaciere de Chamogni is not less worthy 

your attention : it has the appearance of a 

frozen sea, and the icCt which fills the whole vale, 

hu 
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has probably been tbere ever rince the del^e.* 
The Crevices, and theie are many, are dangov 
mis : be cautious how you venture over them, 
nor stir a step without your gaide. Cherries' 
were not ripe at Chafnogni in the month of Au-' 
gust; — they had not begun hay-makir^-<-"WO- 
men were then mowing the grass, and the com 
which had been sown in May was byt just come . 
into ear. 

If you have time w spare, there is not a OiO- 
ton in* Switzerland that has not, besides tta na^^ 
tural beauties, some particularities .eitber'in the 
government, production, indastry, manners, or 
even dress c^its inhabitants ibat merit observa- 
tion. The Protestant Cantons are better pea< 
pled, more rich, and more flourishing than the 
Catholic ; and you will observe that, notwith- 
standing its ba^en moumains, they reckon a 
thousand inhabitants for every le^ue square :— 
France reckons ei^t hundred only. Tlus ex- 
traordinary difierence is only to be accounted 
for by the difference of their religion and go- 



• The ice that melts in the summer, is renewed by the 
enow that falls in the wintn. The Glaciereie also sup- 
plied by the snow which melts on the neighbouring moun- 
l^ns during the day, and fells into the Valley, whet^ it 
freezes after sun-set. 
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Ternment, Lavater, the celebrated physiog- 
nomist, will discover the disposition of your 
mind by the look of your countenance ; and 
Michael Schufpack, called, the Physician 
of the Mountain, will determine the state 
"*of your body from the appearance of your 
water. 

If you are a musician, listen to the Renz des 
Vaches, the favourite Swiss tune, and remember 
that useful lesson, de Giutiius non est disputant 
dv/m. You may have heard, p»baps, that this 
^mous tune is forbidden to be played by the 
Swiss troops in the service of France, as it occa* 
sions la melodic du pays (a longing to return 
home). It is not so charming but any other man 
excepta Swiss may listen to it without danger. 

See the &I1 of the Rhine, and^ if an admirer 
of mechanism, examine the curious bridge at 
ScbafFhouse, a single arch, a span of three 
hundred and forty*two foet, made by a com- 
mon carpenter.* 

If picturesque beauties please you, visit the 
lakes, and if your search after knowledge, be 
proof against {atigue and danger, the summit 
of Mount'Blanc is an enterprise worthy of you. 
Mount Blanc is not only the highest mountain 



Ui.B(CE GnvBBiruAK of Appen^ell. 
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in Earope, but probably in the world, if measured 
from tbe base on which it stands.* 

The arsenal at Berne presents you with the 
statue of William Tell, shooting at an apple 
on the head of his son. Tbe history of that 
event is as interesting as it is strange. Gesler, 
Governor of Uri, proud,. insolent, and brutal, 
not content with tbe respect that was due to his 
office, but intoxicated with power, fixed his hat 
on a pde in the market-place at AltortF, capital 
of the province, and ordered the inhabitants on 
pain of death, to bow to it 'as they passed. 
William Tell, a young man, whose principles 
were republican, and whose spirit could ill brook 
this vile idolatry, disobeyed the order, and was 
condemned by the tyrant to shoot with a cross- 
bow an apple placed on the head of his favourite 
son, which missing, designedly or otherwise, he 
was immediately to be put to death. Tell» 
shocked at the order — shuddering at the risk- 
preferred instant death to such a trial, and made 
a voluntary offer of his own life to save that of 



*- Monsie>ir de Saussure, Prorcssor uf Natural His- 
tory at Geneva, ascended it on tbe first of August, 17S7, 
l>& Monsieur Paccaed, Phyacian at Chamouiu, the first 
ji4veiiturcr, had done tiie year before. _ 



his 
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tiis nmocent child, but was told that unless he 
submitted to his sentence, both sboutd die. Re- 
aionstnince was of no avail — resistance impos- 
•fclc, and Till submitted to his fate. The 
awful mmnent arrives — the market-place is 
crowded wiA spectators, and Gesler himself 
present.— The son is placed at a short distance 
before his father— an apple on his head; Fancy 
to yourself the solemn silence that then pre- 
vailed—fancy to yourself what were the feelings 
of the multitude, of the son, of the father : — at 
length, the arrow flies, and pierces the apple, 
when it should have pierced the Tyrant's 
hean.* 

The triumph of innocence had been incom- 
plete had it ended thus. A coward is always as 
suspicious as he is cruel, andOcsLER |Krceiving 
another arrow which Tell had endeavoured to 
COTKCal, asked him for what purpose that arrow 
was intended ?— " For you !" — replied the hero, 
— " for you! had I slain my son." A brave 
answer like this, no tyrant could forgive : Tell 



• SuETomu^ tells us thai DoMiTiAK could shoot an 
arrow, even at a considerable distance, betwixt a boy's 
fingers, without wouiidini either of them. Aster virotv 
on his arrow: " To the hight eye of PaiLJV," , These 
render this account of William Tell less improbable. 
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was iitiniediate}7 seized, boand, and Ibnxd into a 
boat destined (o transport him to afortrets on the 
bank of the lake ; where, to see his.orders exe^ 
cuted, and perhaps to enjoy the distress of his 
victim, Gesler accomparties him. The dag- 
ger, which though unperceived, stilt hangs by a 
single thread over the head of the innocent, 
when guilty to such an excess could not fail to 
fallen the Governor 'of Uri. — The very cle-. 
ments take part against hint, force him to un- 
bind his captive, and seek his own safety (ram 
the skill of the man on -whom he had so lately 
exercised such unheard of cruelty. Tradition 
relates , that, by the .extraordipary exertions of 
Tell* the boat approached the shore, when be 
instantly leapt out, uid m^ing his escape, layuft 
wait for his Excellency the Governor, at a jrface 
which he knew he must pass, and there ( I should 
have seen it with pleasure) struck the tyrant to 
the heart, and freed his country. 

I now address you as a soldier, and recom- 
mend the military histc^ of this warlike people 
to your attention. Famous have been their ex- 
ploits ! — Inferior always in number to their ene- 
my.theyeither conquered, or bravelydied. I do' 
not recollect one dishonourable retreat. Morat 
still possesses the precious relics of a defeated 
army, and Saint Jaques, — Pardoo me, ye im- 
mortal' heroes of Thermopyle; pardon roe, if I 
drop 
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drop a tear to die memory of your riva]$ at Saint 
Jaque« I • 



* The army of the DvKV. of BuRoutfDViCoroistingof 
forty-five tbowand men, «r«s entirely defeated ft Morat : 
twenty-five thouund wer»4left dead on the field of battle, 
Over the building, wliere iheir bones are preserved, you 
' read tbe following laconic ioscription : 
" Deo Opt. Max. 
" Caroli inclyti et fortis»ini Burgundiffi Dncb Exercitoi 
Muratum Obsidens ab Helvetiis csiuS hoc sui Monumen- 
tam reliquit. Anno mcccclxxvi* 

At the Plains of Stunt Jacques near Basle, fifteen 
hundred Swiss engaged the whole French army, consisting ' 
of thirty thousand men, where, aftera terrible slaughter of 
theenemy, they were all slain except ten, who, on their 
return home, were declared in&mous for surviving their 
counti^'men. The Fi«nch army was commanded by the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. The battle was fought 
the 26th of August, 1444, and the bodies of eight thousand. 
French were left dead on the plain. It has been said of 
the Swiss that fell :— " Ad e^itremutn nan victi Suitenset, 
Kd vincendo fatigati inter ingcntes hostium Caler\-sa cec»- 
demnt.' 
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LETTER V. 



FROM Geneva, or from Lyons, yoa may go 
to Ttirin dther by voittirier or post, ^n a 
poor country like this you must not expect to find 
excellent roads, or good accommodations.^- 
Rattling cascades and roaring rivers, woods, 
rocks, and mountains, supply the deficiency at 
first, perhaps, not disagreeably, and afterwards, 
faziema, a word constantly used by the Italians 
in all their distresses, and the first an English- 
inan should learn in travelling through their 
country. 

The more you consider the Monte della grotta, 
the tnore it will astonish you, where an excel- 
lent road was cut through a solid rock by 
Charles Emanuel II. Duke of Savoy, in 
the year 1670 ; a stupendous work, Httle infe- 
rior to that of Posilippo.* The inscription does 



* Grotu di Posilippo, ftt Naples, thought to Jiave beea 
uadc by LacoiLVs. 

honor 
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honor both to the Prince and the Auttior : it is 
oU^uit jiriihoiu Qaitay, aod mVptmp^ the di£r 
ficuhies he overcame without exceeding the 
truth. — " Natara occlusam, Romanis intentatam, 
cteteris desperatam, &c." ■ ; * 

Some think that it was near hs EckelUs that 
Hannibal made his flcst attack on the tremen- 
dous rocks which opposed his passage into 
Italy. Three different places have been named 
hy Plutarch, LiVY.and'PoLYBiu's, I shorfd 
myself incline to the little Sfunt Bernard, for tins 
reason: Polyqius wrote Clearest the 'time the 
event happened, was intimate hi the famify of ' 
Scipio, and what -is pefhaps most fiiaterisfl of 
all, was himself a soldier. Livy tells us that he 
dissolved the yoek with vinegar;* However 
ridiculous this story may appear, you wlH allow, 
in whatever manner he effected it, il ^as a great 
attempt worthy the enterprising spirit of that 
brave Cartbagenian. Here I saw a poor soli, 
tary girl attending a few goats and sheep, that 
brought to my mind la Bergere des Alpes, + and I 
was at that moment sentimentally enough in- 
cUned to fancy I saw many beauties that upon 
nearer acquaintance I might not have found. 



" Also JuvxHAL, — " Et Monies TU^U aceto." 

Sat. 10. 
' t Marmoktel, Contet Mwauf^ 

Here: 
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Here I had the happiness Co afford mmt M- 
lief to a poor travelling £Bgli^iiMD, not hecaiue 
he was ray couiuryman, but because be was in 
distress, and in a .strange laod. I &tter mj^sc^f 
I should have ^iven aa ItaJun the [wefeFence ia 
England for the same good reason. The pkfr. ~ 
sure a gcinerous 'mind receives in lelieviog the 
diiUiess of a fellow-CFeature, is in proportion tq 
his wants, and aboiv« all local prejudice. I a«U 
aupe these liberal seatiments in another, I en- 
ceucage them in myself, and wish every JBrUan 
thought Uk same. 

If you mean -to ^see ithe graaek Ch^treufe,, aa 
ol^ect deserving ai^avolleir's notice, yon tumoff 
at ks EcheUes. $t>puld you ^ any time visit 
Grenobl^rememter Bayard's tomb: agentle- 
nao, who, by a conduct as irreproachable as gal- 
lant, obtained frooa an envious world a title 
beyoqd the power oF Sovereigns to bestow :— 
he was called to the day of hia death, " Le 
Chevalier jaw reproche, at sans peutr-." 

Before you arrive at,-Chambeny you will see 
a cascade that is ssid to fall one bundi:»l atid 
fifty feet perpendicular. Chamberry, capital of 
Savoy, and once the residence of its Dubes, is a 
small ill populated town of a melancholy appear- 
ance, not ill suited to the poverty of the inhabi- 
' tants. It is weTlsituaied, and ^s a summer resi- 
dence, not without advantages, but partakes too 
• ■ much 
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much of the Alpine snow to be agreeable irt 
winter. The Savoyards are a brave and gene- 
rous people, industrious though not encouraged, 
and chearful though oppressed. In former times 
they were a warlike and respectable nation. The 
Allobroges are frequently mentioned in the 
history of ancient Rome, and tbe conspiracy of 
Cataline was, discovered iby means of their Am- 
bassadors. Alas I where are their Ambassadors 
now ? Modern Savoyards are reduced to the 
dreadlul altemativeof starving at home, or sub- 
mitting to the meanest of all occupations abroad, 
I admire the character of the people, and lament 
the cruel policy of the Couit of Piedmont that 
keeps this country poor, as the surest means of 
securing it to themselves. In this neighbour- 
hood are the baths of Aix, a chalybiate water, 
much resorted to in the proper season. 

The wine of Mont Melian is famous. At 
Aiguebelle you should see the remains of the 
village of Randan, destroyed in the year 1750^ 
by the fall of a mountain. The fate of Randan 
was similar to that of Valeia.. Les Avalenches 
in some parts of the Alps are dangerous in the 
spring!* Travellers at that time are careful 



" An Avalanclie is a Urge body of snow, which, detach' 
iQf itself from the mountain, overwhelms all beneath. 
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to make as little noise as possible, lest the sudden 
vibration of the air should detach the show that 
is hanging over their heads, I have read of 
one, four hundred feet long, ninety-four wide, 
and sixty-six deep, that buried for thirty-^even 
days two women and a child in a stable, who, 
during that whole time lived on the milk of two 
goats they had with them, drinking the snow 
water which they melted with their hands. The 
goats were better off — they had their usual pro- 
vender within their reach. 

The roads in this country are made and kept 
in repair by the parishes. The'poor peasant is 
obliged to work in proportion to the number of 
Ills cattle; an increase of wealth only exposes 
bim to an increase of oppression. ' Our turn- 
pikes, though expensive, are upon a better prin- 
ciple, for those only contribute who are bene- 
fited by them. YoU will pass over many a tot- 
tering bridge, and travel on the brink of many a 
precipice. There is no danger, and yet I could 
not help sometimes looking down upoii them with 
(Jje same terror as if they were to be my grave. 
On one of these mountains a Hermit has clroseh 
Jiis residence. — You will seldom see a spot better 
fitted to meditation. But ^vhcn I consider the 
gloom that surrounds it ; the slender fare, pro- 
bably such only as the woods afford, and the ri- 
gour of a long winter, eight months at the least, 

VOL. I. E I am 
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I am at a loss to conceive what abominable 
crime that man had committed who Brst thought 
such mortification necessary. The horror of the 
ecene reminded me of the reply the ol.d hermit 
made to a young fellow of a very dissolute life, 
*' Father," said he, " you will be badly off if 
there is not another world!" — " True son," 
replied the hermit, " but you will be worse off . 
ij there ts." 

As you approach Lanenbourg the vale ' be- 
comes narrower, the ascent more rapid, and the 
fee? of ibe country more miserable. The in- 
habitants are poor in the extreme : they cultivate 
a little corn on the side of the mountain where- 
ever corn will grow : in summer they make the 
bread they eat in winter — bread that they soften 
with the ' melted snow, and, I make no doubt, 
frequently with their tears. The minds of th? 
people are as little cultivated, and the manners 
as little improved, as the country they inhabit. 
Here nature reigns in despite of art, and her^a 
probably are the cloud-capped mountains that 
will last decay. As for the outward appearance 
of the natives, jtis scarcely human, and we might 
conclude with the Poet, that, '* Some of nature's 
journeymen had made them, and not made them 
well; they imitate humanity so abominably." 
Many are disfigured by goitres : — vaiious have. 
been the conjectures concerning this strange ex- 
cre- 
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crcscence,— I had myself my doubts till I read 
Captain Cook's Second Voyage to die Southern 
Hemisphere ; hp tells us that the melted ice which 
his sailors drankforwantof waterproduced asi- 
milar effect. InTartary the goitre is observed in 
similar situations, as in the Alps ; females are 
more subject to it than males. FoRSTERat- 
■ tributes the cause to a deprivation of fixed iir 
in the iced water : others account for it more 
limply by the continual use of water always cold 
iniheextreme. In either case, the opinion pretty 
generally received of a mineral substance in the 
water itself is completely refuted. These goitres 
sometimes grow to an immense size^' are hor- 
ridly ugly, and yet custom has rendered them so 
familiar to the eyes of the inhabitants, that they 
are considered as a beauty. I have been told 
that a stranger going into a church at Saint Jean 
de Mauriennei was laughed at for being with- 
out one ! It is said, however, that the Priest 
rebuked them for it in the wordsof our Saviour, 
and wisely remarked that, " It is better to enter 
Into Paradise without a goitre, tlian with the best 
o.f goitres to suffer everlasting damnatiop." * 

You will see many an orang outang, but not 
one Aniinoui. It is true that, animal treads close 



' Vide eighteenth chapter of Ssunt Matthew. 
S 2 
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upon our heels, I shall never forget an obsef- 
vation of a noble Lord of my acquaintance ; he 
said, *' He never saw a monkey but he was 
ready to shake him by the hand, and call him 
Cousin :"^— A strange proof how little we know 
ourselves, for, had he seen himself as we sa* 
him, he would have been the last person to have 
made the observation. 

You may.judgeWhat kindof living we metwith 
in this poor country. You may heartalkof hare* 
and partridges, gelinottes and cocs de bruyere, 
but you will not see one of them.* The fowls* 
we ate were killed on purpose for us, and were 
tougher than the meat of which I.ady -Mart 
WoRTLEY MoMTAGUE complains. Had these 
poor people been Turks, and our Vetturinos 
Janissaries, they must have been utterly ruined.t 

At length we arrived at Lanenbourg, a well- 
peopled village at the foot of Mount Cenis, the 
passage of which mountain constantly employs 
the principal part of the inhabitdnts. Your 



• The hares and partridges upon the Alps are said to 
turn white in the winter, 

t Lady Mart Wortlet Montague's Janissaries 
obliged the Turks to pay them for the use of their teeth, 
Worn with doing them the honor of eating their meat.— 
Vide tAat Lad/s Letters. 

Vct- 
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Vetturino has all the trouble of dealing with 
them, but were you to travel post they could 
take no advantage of your ignorance. The 
price is fixed, and a person appointed to provide 
the number of men and mules that are necessary 
for you : no imposition is suffered. In this the 
King of Sardinia differs from all other Sove- 
reigns, and kindly takes the ignorant and de- 
fenceless traveller under his protection, — thank 
him in your heartj for he saves you much ex- 
pence and trouble. 

Those Travellers who have been brought up ^ 
in Sybarite effeminacy, whose tender limbs are 
offended with the folds of a rose leaf— are fa- 
tigued at the sight of another's labour, and ex- 
pect all the comforts of their own country in the 
midst of these frozen mountains, willhave a bad 
time of itat Lanenbourg, while those who are 
urged on by an interesting pursuit, be it what it 
may, will look forward like Hannibal towards 
lh6 fertile plains of Italy, and a moment's re- 
flecdon on the hardships he suffered in his pas- 
sage, may make them think their coarse living, 
luxury. Comfort, my good Sir, is unknown in 
Savoy. — What we English call comfort, is not 
understood I believe in any other country, nor 
to be exprest in any other language. It is rest 
of the body, it is repose of the mind, without 
business, without bustle, and with every thing 
con- 
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convenient and pleasant about you : — it is often 
lost in a palace,and found in a cottage, — it is in 
itself a trifle :— a trifle gives it — a trifle takes it 
away : — it is a cheerful room — a good fire — a 
dish of tea — but— not as I am now drinking it^ 
with a chimney that smokes, a door I can't shut, 
and a window that is broken. It would be dif- 
ficult to relate all I suffered at Lanenbourg;— 
I never passed, such a night !-r-I slept in my 
cloaths— the bcd.was full of bugs— the house full 
of people— «nd, to mend the, matter, my good 

neighbours above, p d upon me through the 

ceiling— -I dreamt I was drowning, and fancied 
I was in the sea,* 

We were ready early — we had no temptation 
to lengthen our stay at Lanenbourg. When 
the morning appeared, and the chairs were pre- 
pared, we set out nobly escorted, each chair 
having six or eight chairmen to attend it, and to 
relieve one another.t The avant guard consisted 
' of a considerable number of mules loaded with 



* The beds in this country have no tesUn. 

t A light elbow chiurnithout legs, having a board slung 
to support your feet. Itis fastened to two long poles, and 
carried like a sedan. By writing to Turin, sedan chairs may 
beprocured, if illness or the badness of the weather should 
make them necessary. 

our 
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«ur baggage, and the wreck oF a carriage that 
- seemed so completely undone as to leave little 
Jiopes oEever being restored to its former state,— 
our servants and Vetturinos mounted, brought 
up the rear. 

The ascent of the mountain is rendered as 
easy as the height will permit.* To gain the 
' summit you may suppose a woik of labour, — it 
is also a work of time. Many are the resting 
places, and many the relays. On one of these 
occasions a dispute arose who should carry my 
children, or rather who should not carry mei 
the consequence of which was, that they set me 
down, and the dispute continued so, long, and 
Was so obstinately contested, that I began to 
think they never intended to take me up again. 
We arrived at the top at last. Should you re- 
turn in winter, you may descend rapidly on a 
sledge (vbich they call ramasser), and in a few 
minutes Bnd yourself at the bottom of a moun- 
tain that took you more than an hour to ascend. 
It is not dangerous, and saves much time and 
trouble. The plain that now opened before us 
is sull encomp^sed by higher mountains where 
the snow never melts. I once passed mount 
Cenis in summer j the plain was then covered 

• The Plain U one thousand toises above the Mediter- 
tanean. 
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with Qowen ; U was now covered with snow-. 
Excellent pasture then formed a delightful con- 
trast with the misery that surrounded it— all 
now was of one colour, and all was horrid. It 
is ahout six miles over. The lake is well 
stocked with excellent trout, though it is frozen 
at least seven months out of the twelve.* 

At the Grande Croix your chairmen stop to 
refresh themselves. It is not the interest of the 
traveller they should- stop loo long, lest they 
should drink too much. A few miles distant 
on the right is the famous Col de L'Assiette, 
where Count Bellisle made an unsuccessful 
attack in the year i749i and lost his life; but, 
what is more to be lamented, sacrificed'a parcel 
of brave fdlows in an enterprise more worthy of 
Don, Quixote than of an experienced com- 
mander, A letter to his mistress was found in 
his pocket after his death, giving her the news of 
his victory — though the general was short-sighted, 
you will allow that he was provident. From 
one of these mountains, (it must ever, I believe, 
remain uncertain which^ Han n ib al Brst viewed 



• Cattle are brought hither at St. Jean, and remain till 
the first snow falls, which is usually some time in October, 
The cows are milked twice a day, and give from sixteen to 
twenty pints. The cheese is excellent, 

the 
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Ae rich vale of Lombardy. He had employed 
fifteen days in his passage — tyio days he passed 
on the summit:— Turin was his first military 
enterprise. ' 

The descent into Piedmont is rapid ; it would 
be dangerous were the chairmen less expert. 
At Novalese we dined while our baggage was 
visited and- our carriage put together. I can- 
not express the pleasure I felt at my arrival on 
this side the Alps. I doubt if the sight of the 
long- wished- for plains of Italy was more wel- 
come to Hannibal who had suffered innumer- 
, able difficulties, had lost three thousand horse 
aiid the best of his infantry, than the inn at 
Novalese to your humble servant — half starved 
with cold and hunger. We slept at Suze, the 
first town in Piedmont, a place of considerable 
strength, whidh secures this pass into Italy. 
Here are the remains of a triumphal arch said to 
be of the time of Augustus, the first with which 
you meet ; see it if you can, for at your return 
it will no longer be worth your notice. If you 
arrive in summer you will be astonished at the 
LuccioUs, little flies that have the phosphoric 
quality of the glow-worm, and are peculiar to 
this side the Alps ; — at Naples the air is full of 
them. 

At the Palace of Rivoli, Victor Amadbui 

was confined and died. He had resigned his 

crowA 
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crown to his son some years before, and was 
afterwards weak enough.to wish to take it baek. 
The Sovereign who abdicates is seldom so long 
between his throne and the grave.* 

From Rivoli to Turin the road is beautiful.— 
An avenue of about six miles iti'tength is ter- 
minated by the Superga.t On the seventh day 
we arrived at the capital of Piedmont. 



• The abdication of Victor AMaseus II. is thought 
to have been a stroke of policy to avoid a momentary evil. 
He chose Chambery tor his retreat at the age of sixty-four. 
This took place September 2d, 1730. He retuructl to 
Piedmont the August following, and went to Montcallier, 
where shortly after, intriguing to recover the throne, he 
was made prisoner by his son, and sent to Rivoti, where 
he died. . Had the father succeeded, it is probable the son 
had suffered the same fate* The King had already married 
the Countess St. Sebastian, his mistress, and the successioa 
might have taken another course. 

t This church was built by Victos Amadeus to 
satisfy a vow, made when the town was besieged by the 
French in i706. He is buried here, and it is since become 
the mausoleum of the family. 
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LETTER VI. 



TURIN is the capital of Piednoont, and the 
residence of the King of Sardinia, a 
title taken from an island in the Mediterranean, 
otherwise he is only Duke of Savoy, and bis son 
Prince of Piedmont. It was Victor Amadeus 
Duke of Savoy, who exchanged Sicily for Sar- 
dinia, an exchange dictated by necessity, not by 
interest, for the title of King excepted, the ad- 
vantage received from this island, famous at the 
time of the Republic of Rome, and frequently a 
cause of her quarrels with the Carthagenians, is 
very inconsiderable. 

Nothing but an insuperable dislike to sea ex- 
peditions prevented my visiting Sardinia last 
summer. An account I have since received of 
the manners of the inhabitants from a friend who 
is just returned, has satisfied every wish, and un- 
less I had as many lives asa cat, should'scarcely 

he 
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be persuaded to venture myself among thenj. 
The equipage of a Sardinian is a horse, a gun, 
and a stiletto. He always goes armed, even to 
church, and is thus at ail times prepared to defend 
himself, or offend his neighbour. The island is 
in continual warfare, and the strength of the go- 
vernment is insufficient to punish offenders. A 
few months ago a pitched battle was fought be- 
tween two parishes ; the curate, who was at the 
head of one of them was immediately made rec- 
tor, and all the others pardoned. The Governor 
■ told my friend that he knew no better method 
than to reward, as be dared not punish. But to 
return to Turin. 

The town is pleasantly situated on a plain at 
the foot of the Alps, seven hundred and thirty- 
five feet above the level of the sea, is three miles 
in circumference, and contains fibout eighty 
thousand inhabitants. The new town is well 
built and regular; the streets are strkit, wide, 
and hot ill paved, and are easily kept clean, as 
they can be overflowed at pleasure. La rue du 
Po is beautiful. Large squares and magnificent 
buildings are not wanting, though they are .nei- 
ther numerous nor remarkable. Churches there 
are many, few worth seeing, the Chapel of Le 
Saint Suaire excepted, on account of itsprecious 
relic,. the winding-sheet of our Saviour. This, 
happens 
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happens not to be the only one ; but the Pied- 
montois wisely, persuade themselves Jthat.it i$ ihe 
true one.* When ths AbbI de Maroleeb was 
shewn the headof Saint John at Amiens^he . 
said, as he kissed it,'.* God be ikanicd, ibis is the 
fifth or sixth I have already had thfi honor of piss- 
ing." The Supei^ayou should see for ihesake 
of the view; It was built to satisfy a vow made 
by Victor Amadeo-s in 1706, when the town 
was besieged by the French.— A French author 
observes with some humour, and probably not 
without some truth, that he must have been con* 
foundedly fri^uened to have made such a vow, 
and erect such a building at such an enormous 
expence. It was from this elevated spot that 
Victor Amabeus ^nd Prince E,ut;£NE recon- 
noitred the French army : the Cspucbiiis' Con- 
ircDt , you; should also visit ; — the latter v^as a 
prizMiipal post in possession of the French at the 
time of the siege. . . . , \, 

The Palace of the King is well furnished widj 
pictures (rf the best rtaasters : it would exceed 
my plan ' to describe, them, or the famous 
Gerrard Dow would not be the only one 
I should recommend to your observation. 



T Besaofon, capital of Franche Comte, has also its 
Saint Suairf, as well as Turin and Roin&, 

The 
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The extreme purity of this Court has banished 
some naked beauties, which do honor in the 
execution at least to their authors, and are worth 
. your inquiry. The other Palaces are those of > 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince of Caricnah. 

The ciiadelji whicb is orie of the atrtHigest lb 
Europe, cannot be seen without leave : — as for 
me, I ha.d enough of citadels at Luxembourg ;— 
besides^ I wilt confess to you, although you are 
a soldier, that I admire nothing about them ex- 
cept their neatness. I mi^t it is true have been' 
better acquainted with their excellencies, having 
studied fortiBcauon when at Geneva under a 
famous engineer, at whose house I boarded, but 
at that age the old gentleman's discourse, and the 
terras he used, only served, I fear, to put me in 
mind of his fair daughter. 

The army of Piedmont is respectable, and 
consists in dme df peace of not less thandiiitjr 
thousand men. The military order of Sunt 
Mavkice is a green riband worn like Uut of 
SaintLooisin France. The Annunciation, tbe 
most ancient order in Eurc^, is the blue riband 
of Savoy. The government is absolute. The 
executive power is in the bands of a Senate ap- 
pointed by the King. The revenue is about a 
million sterling, which is expended with gr^at 
frugality. The police, I am told, is good : 
tbe people are quiet and se^ contented. 
Bread 
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Bread and meat are sold at a 6xed price i the 
ihape of the breidi*, particular— you buy a stick 
of bread, not a lo^f ; th<»^ who like crust belter 
than crumb should eat no other. 

Thecommerceof Piedmont consists chieflyof 
cattle and raw pUk> much of the latter returns 
again into the country after it is made up. The 
balance of trade is not in their favori and more 
momy 4s sent out of the country than comes into 
it. Silk stockings are famous at Turin ; if you 
want any buy them there. The silk of Piedmont 
is said to be superior to any other, buLwhetbo* 
the leaves of the mulberry are of a better quality, 
or the-watM' in which the silk is. spun off con* 
tributes to itS'Slrength, I cannbt determine. Yoit 
know this is the white mulberry, a tree fdant«i 
on purpose fctf-.-.tbe-'n silk-worm : the leaf i» 
smoptber; aod m^rc.ddicate than ours, but the 
fruit is not, good' loreat. The silk-worm 13 
.hatched in, the month of Apri-I,.and is regularly 
fed with: the!se leaves till it spins the silk. Shortly 
after it makes it appe^^nce in the'shapeofa 
gjtub, then of a moth, when they engender, lay 
their eggs, and die.. Sensuality might envy this, 
l^^t state- of their existence, when probably the 
excess of thsir pleasure is-in proportion to the 
short duration of their lives. Tbe.silk is spoiled 
if the grub eats its way out, to prevent which 
they, preserve only enough to breed, and kill the 
T , rest 
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test by the heat bf an oven; The males are 
easily distinguished, one endbeing pointed ; the 
females have both ends round. ' The climateof 
England is not favourable to the silk-worm, a. 
native of China, but it is the peculiar privilege of 
our fortanate isle to enrich herself by the pro- 
duce of other countries : they were first intro- 
duced into Europe by the Emperor Justinian, 
to whom the modern Romans are obliged for a 
piece of effeminacy unknown to the Caesars.— 
Atthedme of Aureli an, silk was valued at its 
weight in gold. 

. The Academy at present is little frequented by 
itrangers, nor is the University in any great re- 
pute. Science seldom flourishes under a mili- 
tary government, nor ^o the Arts, music ex- 
cepted, receive much encourageihent. Vvii- 
NiANi, GiARDisi, ViOTTi, &c., are Pfcd- 
montois, and the unfortunate David 'Rizzro, 
abetter musidan than a statesman, to whom the 
Scotch may probably have been indebied-for the 
elegance of their ballads, was also of this coun- 
try. The famous Bodoni, a native of Pied- 
mont, is established at Parma. I think it is the 
observation of Barettj, that Piedmont never 
produced a Poet :— I doift know how it 
ibould,— till the other day tbey bad neither 
Grammar nor Dictionary! The language is a 
/afoii, partly French, pardy' Italian; and so 
strangely 
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itrangely corrupted, that it is not understood 
by either of those nations t however, Count 
A L F I E R I has at last effaced that blot from their 
character, and has written several tragedies in 
which you will find sentiments not unworthy 
sn ancient Roman. The Public Library of the 

■ University is open to you when you please, and 
in the Museum you will find entertainment for 
an idle hour.- La Tabic Isiaque is covered with 
hieroglyphics, which the learned world will be 
pbliged to any one to explain. 

The Hospital I am told is well provided with 
every necessary convenience. At the Apotki~ 
tarie medicines are administered to the poor 
gratis, and physicians and surgeons appointed to 
attend them. 

The Opera is one of the best in Italy; it is di- 
rected by a set of gentlemen who receive the 
profitSj and take the trouble and expence upon 
themselves. The Theatre is immense; nor is it 
unusual to see a company of soldiers or a troop of 
horse make th^ir appearance upon the stage. It 
yas at this theatre, among other extraordinary 
(hings, that, I saw Mithridates sprain his 

' aiicle by falling into the sea. The Court in ipy 
lime was as regular as the clock. The opera was 
of necessity to finish exacdy at ten ; and if one 
9tr took more time in singing than usual, the 
next was shortened to bring matters even. The 
■ VOL. I. s great 
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grpat theatre is qpeq,only dqring the carnival. 
Thpne is another theatrp for bm"letta^ and plays. 
fiox^ arp alv^ay? to he boqght for the nigh^T^ 
The NqIjIcssc (i\\ pf them ^T^ "o* ■'ich} will 
sqqiet^mes a^comipod^te fofeigners w\th ffieirs 
Vhpn they do not go themselves. An odd thing 
faf(ppenpd,rrrl had a box for the season,— alqdy 
of my acquaintance borrowed the key for one 
ni^ht,— I spnt it her, and hayiqg unexpectecily 
occasion a few hoi^fs after for a box myself, I 
sent to buy one, an^, tC) my grpat a^topisiitnent, 
bought my PW" key ^gain. Thp pit in Italy is 
more convenient than m Fraiic^ where the com- 
pany are obliged to stand, though I know not 
why they ^re ma^e tfi ^^dergo so unnecessary 
and so severe a penance. 

The royal villas in the neighbourhood are 
worth ypur ^^ing. At Slupigr^ you may hunt 
wit^i the K-ifig- Though much inferior to the . 
diversion you are used to in England, the coup, 
d'^il is fine ; I'cquipagc de chttise^ m^gnifii^j 
and the humiipg interesting on this side the A,lps 
at least, for on leaving Turin you will pot see 
aQ<^her hound. Formerly there wi^ £^ pubUc 
brealtfastj, and those who werp of the hunt atid 
wore the t^niform, patttoo); of it* li was. a hot 
ineal more resembling ft dinger than, a hieaHfa^t, 
and the har{^ riding af^erwwds; spldom failed to. 
give me the h^-ach. The fi^iqwyie oWeryed 
. b«re 
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tiete in hunting, of ndt passing the King, might 
displease a keen sportsman. Whenever I saw 
Royalty, I took another road. It was at my 
return from one of these hunts that I met with 

the, accident W told you of. The fair of, 

, Montcallier was unluckily on the same day as 
the hunt, and all Turin was assembled there. 
The .road had two lines of coaches returning 
hom'ewarda, leaving an interval but just sufficient 
for one carriage to pass. I was in an English 
post-chaise with four horses. My postillions, I 
know not why, fancied I was in a hurry, and broke 
the rank, — in consequence of which we presently . 
met an unfortunate man on horseback, who, not 
having roon) to pass, was knocked down, and 
run over j and die struggles, of his horse over- 
turned the chaise. The s'ccne was dreadful !-^ 
Figure to yourself a carriage -^veMumed — har- 
ness broken— a horse killed — a man to all appear- 
ance dying — two bleeding figures getting out of 
the window of the chaise, and two postillions on 
their knees expecting to be instantly put to death, 
begging for mercy : a Confessor who was hold- 
ing up the .cross to the dying man, added not a 
little to the horror of a scene that would make a 
very interesting picture. Madame de Sevigne 
relates with infinite humour a story somewhat si- 
milar, but as I am not afiishop,instead of cutting 
off die man's ears and breaking his bones, I had 
him taken care of and cured at my expence. 

r2 The 
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.The climate of Piedmont may not please you. 
It is not unusual for a place that is very cold in 
winter, to be equally hot in summer. It is the 
case of Turin. The spring and autumn are 
the best seasons, and you may then be sure of a 
good burletla opera. Should you come into 
Italy late in the year^ and intend tp pass two 
winters on this side the Alps, see the beginning 
of the carnival at Turinj and the end of it at 
Milan. Pass the summer in Tuscaoy, the fol- 
lowing winter at Rome and Naples; part of the 
spring at Venice, and as much time as you can 
afterwards spare in Switzerland. 

Private apartments are to be had at Turin, 
and at the inns good accommodation. The 
Turinese live more a la Fran^oise than other 
Italians. The cookery is not bad. You who 
bre fond of trufles will regale on those of Pied- 
mont: it is a pijy the' smell is not as agreeable 
as the taste — they make the breath stink worse 
than onions. It was here, in the year 1765, I 
met that eccentric genius Sterne — Alas, poor 
Yorick! many a merry hour have I passed in 
thy company, adknir^ thy wit, and laughed at 
thy vagaries ! — ^hours that might have been more 
profitably employed, but never more agreeably. 

The Turinese nobility have many indulgen- 
cies : they have one disadvantage; they cannot 
absent themselves from the kingdom without 
permission : the policy ,may be good with regard 
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to Piedmont, yet the being restrained from 
going where he pleases, is the most severe re- 
striction that-can be laid on man. The women 
are handsome, and are thought to partake of the 
warmth of the Italian climate. They have no 
Citisbeo's, persons whose office I shall explain 
hereafter, but intrigue a la mode de France, 
whose manners they imitate. Strangers are not 
ill- received by them, but their own officers 
better; and as the garrison is relieved every two 
years, the ladies are accustomed to variety. In- 
constancy is first occasioned by necessity, and 
Kontinued afterwards by choice. La Bruyere 
aays, " Qu'il est plus rare de tronver Une femme 
qui n'eut eu qu'un amant, que d'en trouver une 
^ui n'cn cut point eu;" — though husbands are- 
no longer jealous, ail arenot equally patient. The 
Marquis — > — having discovered k private door '■ 
in his garden wall, by which his wife's gallant' 
witered by night, he had it walled up a few hours 
before the time of his arrival. The lover was 
punctual, and passed the greatest part of the 
night in searching after a door that no longer 
existed;— the lady passed her time noft less dis- 
agreeably in expectation and disappointment. 
Early in the morning the door was replaced. 
The lover swore and intreated, but all \h vain i 
the lady was inexorable; the door gave the lie 
to all be said, and be was discarded for ever. 

If 
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If you are at Turin on New-Year's Day, 
you will see the Court-dress of. the ladies. It 
IS a curious one, and occasions an extraordinary 
exhibition of bare bosoms, which unluckily does . 
not become- all alike. 

Here you will be made acquainted with the ■ 
amusement of a Corso. It is strait; but, in 
other respects, like the Ring in Hyde Park, 
where th^ beaux and the belles of the last ccH'- 
' tury proudly displayed their taste in horses and 
equipage. 

You dine' at two, make .your afiernocn visits 
at four, and are in bed by eleven. Fekin is not 
more quiet at midnight than the capital of Pied- 
mont.* If you can accustom yourself to hours 
so different from your own, you will Snd the 
Royal Family gracious in (he extreme; the no- 
biltty well bred and-courteou6; and the society 
better than in most towns in Italy. Perhaps I 
am partial to a people from whixn 1 hare re«. 
ceived civilities, aiid to a Court from ithich l- 
have received favors, that I shall ever remem^-- 
ber with -respect and gra^tudcf Come) and 
judge for yourself. 



* AtPekin chaine are fixed across the streets at an eacly 
bouc of the night. Centineb are posted,' and patroles gq 
die rounds; Aor are any mi<laight diversions suffered. 



I-ET- 
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, LETTER VII; 



YOUR route from Turin *ill probably de- 
pond on th^ lime you intftrid to bestbw 6ti 
-Italy. If you arrive in thfe atilDfiin, sttid eafi. 
spare one year only on a cotiiHry At&t, tti be well 
kndwHi reijiiires serfcralj yoH had better takfc the 
ahoFbest road by Piacenza to TlorerK;e, AiaK yoti 
nwy get lo Rome and Naples for fli4 Cartiival. 
If, on the contrary, you are dot ift a huiryy ami 
uit in those ha|)py cireutfMtances that permit 
you ta cbnsidel- aftfUs^Ment aftd convettfency, 
and uriite pleasure with prdfit, priis your firA 
cvnival at Turin and Milan ; IrJ ntf part 6f Italy 
U soeiety so goody fiOr 3ire Englishmen^ ai^^ 
where so well received. Here your Ffeniei 
will oerve you. St«dy Italiaff iri t*e intaA liirtre 
tnider a good tntt9ter,> aA'd tfiake yoirrself well 
acquainted with that language before you li^ant 
Hj Yoot ^ef difficulty i*ffl bte wJ* fc^ilrd to 
Genoa. 
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Genoa. If you pass yqur summer in Tuscany, 
the best summer residence on this side the Alps, 
embark at Leghorn or Lerici, you *ill not be 
many hours at sea, and may thus see Genoa with 
little expence or trouble; otherwise you may go 
thither inlmediately from Turin in your way to 
Parma, or may leave it till you return from 
Venice; when passing through Milan, you may 
proceed to Genoa, and either return to Turin, 
or embark for Antibes. Your motions from 
Turin being thus uncertain, after that I have 
said a few words concerning the Piacenza road, 
I will recollect all I can of Milan and Genoa. 

To Piacenza you have sixteen posu. In 
your way you may see the Palace of Montcallier'} 
*here Victor Amadeus, after a busy reign, 
sometinaes fortunate, sometimes otherwise, was 
jnade prisoner by bis son. , w 

Asti was a Roman colony. Hither the 
frightened Honokius retreated from Al^ric the 
Goth; and here the brave Stilicone, his Ge- 
neral, defeated that Barbarian. In latter times, 
it was capable of contending widi Carlo I. 
King of Naples, one of the most powerful Sove- 
reigns then in Italy. We may say of Asti as of 
many other place?— Alas, how are the mighty 
pillen! - 

Alexandria, so palled, not from Alexahder 
of 
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of Macedon, but Alexander of Rome,* an3 
out of derision nick-named Delia PagUa by the . 
Ghibenines, rendered the Guelphs great service. 
The EmperQr Frederic fiARBARossA laid 
siege to it for many months in vain; it with- 
stood his whole force, and taught him an im- 
portant truth, -that an enemy is never (o.be 
despised. Should you pass at the' time of the 
fair, you will find a tolerabie opera.t Th* 
town is then full of people; and French, SWiss, _ 
and German commodities are exchanged for 
those of Italy and the Levant. At a time like 
this you j3Qust;expect imposition. I paid two 
sequms a day for one room. The man told me 
with some humour, < that at any other time I 
dould be welcome to his whole house for one ' 
third: of the money. 

tTortona was a Roman colony, and even in 
modern times much more considerable than it is 
atpuesent. , , ^ 

. Vt^hera is the last town belonging- to the 
King of Sardinia; from thence you may either 
go to Milan or Fiacenza. The direct road 



* Built in the twelfth century, and called after Fop* 



I The fairs are in April and October. 
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from Turin to Milan by Novara is ten posts 
and a half. 

The pleasant and fertile Vale of PiedWiont 
f6rms an agreeable contrast \vitb the cold and 
barren Alps. Mulbeny trees, the principflt 
support of Us commerce, yotf will sfce with satifti. 
faction, whatever be your opinion with r^gdi'd to 
the cultivation of rice; a prolific and wholesotne 
< fdod, but the mai^ner'of cultiratiijg it is exceedi- 
ngly petnicious, the stagnated water if require* 
rehdeiing the air almost pestilentiiJ. 

The country .on this sidd ^the Alps was the 
Cisalpine Caul, of which. tbe Rubicon was the 
boundary. The government of h was CidSAR'a 
|)ortibn. The consequence cf bis having passed 
that bdundary, I shall have occasion to tt^at M 
hereafter. This' country was afterwards' c&Hicid 
Lombardy, from the Longi-Bsrdi.- ' When -the 
Goths were expelled Italy by Justm(i4t4's 
Generals, the Longt-Bardi> so called froiH< th< 
long beards ibcy wore, natives Of Himg«fy, en- 
teredj occupied^ and ravaged Itriy from one end 
tcr'the otlier. {^feat events, proceed sometimes 
from little causes. It is said, that the Eunuch 
Narces introduced this people to revenge him- 
self qf the Empress SopfiiA, for a satirical re* 
flection made on his person. Th^ Were it 
hardy, warlike race; but uncivilised and cruel. 
Under their government, arts, sciences, and let- 
ters 
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tcTB were in a manner anriihilatet]; and in'bad 

ta&te, they even , oul-did their. |>redbcesK»rsj 
War was their only o^upation: itbey burnt thd 
cbi^rcheEj unpeopled the dties, and laid wastv 
thiB country. ■ 

., The death of Alboin was not leas exitaordi- 
nary than his introduction. It was an usud 
custom among the Barbariiin chiefs to drink cnu 
of the skull of an eneihy slain in btttle* Tb« 
victorious Alboin, at a public festival at Vd 
fonaj drinking oqt of the ekuU c^ King Cuhi^ 
MON oE> whom lie had slain with his ovd hand^ 
invited-his wife, Ct^f'^MOHDK's dalighterj to dq 
the same-^insqltingly adding, that she Would 
t^p drink in'ctHop^ny with, her father^ Tho 
insult was of a nature not to be forgiven^ dnd 
the cruel tyrai^t highly merited the revenge thai 
followed. The oiarmer in which it was effected 
is exuaordinary. The insulted Rosamonda 
persuaded Et^ociMOj a favouiios df the Kin^ 
whom she flattered with the prospect of thd 
t^one, and bribed, ai it is thought, with thd 
ch»-ms of her person, to enter into her design 
on the Ufe <^ his Sovereign. Unwilling, or pej' 
. haps afraid, to take the fatal business on bimselfr 
he recoiBinended Perideo, an officer of.great 
strength and courage, as the most proper person 
to rid her of her husband. Rosauonda ap^ 
prov^ of the prt^sal; but, finding, that by 
words 
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vords shetould not persuade him fo Cottimit 
the murder, had recourse to another expedient.' 
She was not ignorant that Perideo intrigiierf 
withvone of her attendatits, with whom she cOri-' 
certed matters so well, that, unsuspected by any' 
one, she supplied her place. The usual ap- 
pointment was given; and the punctualloter, 
who thought himself in the arms of his mistrtss,' 
was astonished when he heard the voice of the 
Queen, who gravely. told him, that, aftier whit' 
had passed between ihem, he haid only to resolve^ 
^itbefr to kill the King, or die-hionsclf. PEhi- 
DEO was not long' in determining, and Alb6ik, 
who slept after dinner, as is usual in hotcbun- 
tties, was 'soon after murdered. The tragedy ■ 
did not end here. The lady, thus liberated 
from her husband, married the man by whose 
Counsel it bad been effected j but. shortly after, 
falling in love with another, Elmooino was to 
be disposed of also. The second expedient was 
less successful than the first;— she gave him a 
bowl of poisoned wine aa he -Cam^ out of the 
bath, which he di3cbvering:while drinking, forced 
her to swallow down the remainder, and in a 
few minutes both of them expired. 

Ch.aklemagne, about two hundred years 
after, conquered the Milanese with the rest of 
Italy. This country was afterwards governed a 
considerable time by its own Oilkes. , Fran- 
cois 
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cois I., tin the unfortunate battle of Pavia^ 
was sohie time master of it. After his defeat, 
emcRLH V. gave h to his son Phillip H. of 
Spain, and in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it returned to the empire. 
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tETTER VIII. 



'TT'HE town of Milan is pleasantly situated in 
-^ the luxuriant vale of Lombardy ; is nearly 
circular, six miles in circumference, and con- 
^ins about one hundred and twenty thousand 
inhabitants. This was the capital of Cisalpine 
Gaul,, and when Rome was on the decline, fre- 
quently became the residence of the Emperors. 
In the time of the Goths it was often attacked, 
taken> and plundered; in 1162 was entirely 
destroyed by Fredeeuc Bahbarossa. The 
present inhabitants, however, may rejoice that 
their defenceless state renders resistance impos- 
sible. Those who cannot conquer, had better 
not contend. — These may sleep in peace, though 
an enemy be at their gates, for they have neither 
the massacre nor famine of another siege to ap- 
prehend. 

Under the unfortunate circumstances above 

mentioned it would be needless to enquire after 

9nu- 
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antiquities. Thfc Duomo is the prindpal build, 
ing, and from thence you have the best view of 
the town. This tmmenae Gothic fabric is in 
size little inferior to Saint Peter's. Upwards of 
three hundred years have slipped away since it 
was; begun, and it is not yet (iniahed ! yet the 
fund allotted to that purpote is sufficient were it 
pro|>erly applied- The taste of the building 
ciuinot be commended •x-omamepts are in pro^ 
fuaion,-!ffthey are continually adding more, and 
at thiss rate the more money they lay out, the / 
worse it will apfiear. , It is said there will not be 
Jess than fbur thousand statues. This church is 
ill posaession of a fatnQUS relic, it santo-cktodo, a 
nail, that the Milanese persuade themselves fixed 
our Saviouk to the Cross. They shew you 
the body of Saint Chables Borromeo. — I 
never approached a living Prince with half the 
respect I felt for the dead carcase of that pious 
Saint, so amiable in all men, and particularly in 
a Priest, is purity of manners and humility.* 
The. treasure is immense, — they tel! )'ou inferior 
only to that of Loretlo. You wiU be expected 
to admire ^le statue of Saint Bartholomew; 
the inscription would be more applicable to the 



* 1'hp 'moUo cboteu by that'fniiiil)-, at.d to t>c seea on 
all their buildings, is Humilitas. 

sculptor 
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sculptor of Marsyas than the sculptot of 
Venus.* 

In Santa Maria delle Grazic is The Holy 
Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, .It is true 
enough, as Cochin remarks, that one of the 
Apostles has six fingers on his left hand,— an in- 
attention by no means to be credited,— with 
greater probability may you suppose the original 
design altered, and that time has since discovered 
a finger the painter never intended should ap-. 
pear; 

Saint Ambrogio is thought by some to be the 
church which the famous Saint of that name 
■would not permit the Emperor Theodosjus to 
enter, after the horrid massacre of seven thou- 
sand Thessalonians, men, women, and children, 
in cold blood. In this act the good Emperor 
was not less treacherous than cruel, for they 
■ were invited to a race in the Circus, and there 
surrounded and killed. It has been said, that 
man at times differs more from himself, thaa 
from any other of his kind. This surely was a 
proof of it. Saint Ambrogio was much to be 
commended; but what would an Emperor in. 
dmes like these say to a fiishop who, ' with no 



*' Non me F&asiteles sed Makcus pinxit Agrati. 

other 
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tilhet- armour than his sanctity, should dar^ td 
Oppose his entrance into a church ? 

The Ambrogian Library stands open to re^ 
ceiveyoti, rich in manuscripts, books, medals, 
statues, and pictures^ The manuscript of Jo^ 
SEPH on Papyrus, La Lahdb tells us, is ope 
thousand one hundred years old. The manu- 
scripts of Leonardo da Vinci are interesting 
to those who are acquainted with the merit of 
that extraordinary man ; one of the most learned 
and mOst accomplished of the age in which he 
lived. He possessed many talents in an emU 
cent degree. He was as remarkable for his 
strength as for his beauty; and without doubt 
the Milanese ladies frequently exclaimed, like 
the ladies of Babylon, " Quel honheur qu'un si 
beau Garfon ait tant de JorCt," • His death 
was not less extraordinary; for he died in the 
arms of that amiable Monarch Francois I., 
whose private virtues. as a man, and personal 
accomplishments as a gentleman, covered the 
failings of the Sovereign; and whose protection 
of the arts has justly endeared him to posterity^ 
In Petrarch's Virgil you have a description 
of hb mistress. You know the personality of 
Laura has been disputed. I apprehetld Pe.- 

'U ' ' . I , I 

* See Voxtairib's Friijcesse de Babytone. 
VOLi I. G XRARCU'* 
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hand, can best settle the controversy. They 
shew you a comedy, written in the fourteenth 
century, entitled, Paului ad Juvenunt corti*- 
gendos Mores: it was not till after Dantx'i 
time that comedies were written in Italian. The 
skeleton of the Milanese beauty was left as a 
legacy to her sex, to shew diem, " though they 
paint an iocb thick, to what they must come at 
lajt." 

The great Hospital, Lazaretto, and Prisons, 
all deserve a stranger's notice. , 

The Milanese government suffers the greaf 
disadvantage of being subject to the willof 9 
despot residing in another country. I doubt 
much if the excellence of any governme t can 
compensate for the want of the presence of the 
Sovereign. Seven millions of livres travel an- 
nually to Vienna, and. are never seen again:— 
money thus expatriated, like a river turned 
out of its. natural course, enriches another soil, 
while its. own languishes through the want of 

At my first acquaintance with Milan, the Duke 
of Modena, with the tide of Governor, had all 
the outward traj^ings of sovereignty; hut the 
poVcr was vested in the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiaiy, the Count de Fermian : I mention that 
time the inore readily, that I may pay a just tri- 
bute 
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bute lo the meitiory of a minister who was one 
of the most amiable men I ever knew. 

The executive power is in the hands of a 
Senate; but nothing material i$ concluded till 
approved of at Vienna: — :a system more mis- 
chievous is not to be conceived; affairs of ne- 
cessity cannot wait ; affairs of imporunce fre- 
quently change their aspect before the answer 
arrives. If your bailiff is neither to cut nor 
carry your hay without your order, it is easy to 
conceive what pretty stuff will be made of it in 
^our absence. If a physician prescribes at a 
distance, he knows full well that his prescrip- 
tion, however good, may be unnecessary when 
it arrives ; he also is aware, that a change of cir- 
cumstances may render it hurtful. — Princes, 
who pretend to more knowledge than human 
fiature is capable of, should read Condillac: 
be roundly tells them that they arc not infallible. ■ 
Confidence in his servants is necessary in a 
Sovereign j his best talent, that of employmg the 
ftiost deserving. 

Of the laws of Milan, I shall only mention 
jhat they never punish the intention, but wait 
till the act be committed. A man ran after his 
father with an intention to murder him, but was 
' prevented ■ they could not punish him because 
bis'fathir was still alive. Corn is not exported 
s 3 buf, 
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but under proper restrictions. The price of 
meat is fixed ; and mono^\y as much as possi-> 
ble prevented. Silk and corn are the principal 
objects of their commerce; and water, carriage 
is become one of its greatest advantages, though 
the town was built without any river near it. ■ 
Trade is seldom at a stand where individuals are 
rich. The shops in general seem well supplied. 
The embroidery of Milan is famous, and the 
equipages are not ill made. As &}r the beaux 
arts, 1 believe we had better say nothing about 
them. 

Literature is neither destitute of friends nor 
admirers. The Marquis Beccaria, author of 
that humane book Dei Dditti e delle Ptne, first 
cause of the revisal of the penal laws in Europe, 
and to whom the offending multitude are obliged 
for a mitigation of their punishments, is a Mi- 
lanese. A weekly paper was published by a set 
of gentlemen in imitation of the Spectator, called 
// Caffi : it has since been dropped. The com- 
mon people of Milan are as ignorant as else- 
where. Some Beaux-csprits used to meet every 
evening to discourse on various subjects of lite- 
rature, and, to prevent interruption from illite- 
rate intruders, locked their door. . Information ' 
of their proceedings' was soon given to Count 
Fermiak, who sent for one of them, and ad- 
,. ' - - vised 
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vised him as a friend to act with caution, for it 
was generally believed that they met to raise the 
Devil. ■ ' 

Public diversions are not wanting, except in 
the autumn. It is s^d, that Milton took thc' 
first idea of his Paradise Lost from a play be 
saw acted here, called Adam, or Original Sin. 
The carnival is famous, and it is the peculiar 
privilege of the town of Milan to enjoy it four 
days longer than any other town in a catholic 
country. Gay people, after the Tuesday's Ball 
at Turin and Venice, throw themselves into 
their carriages, and travel hither as fast as they 
can, wh?re they find feasting instead of fasting, 
and an Ash-Wednesday without sackcloth or 
ashes: for this indulgence the Milanese may 
thank their good friend Saint Ambrogio, whose 
doctrine they follow. They tell you the Sun- 
days, notwithstanding the Caremci were days of 
festivity at Milan, instead of which they have 
now a longer carnival; but, to make matters 
even with the church 'of Rome, they agree to 
fast four days in the spring, which those who pre- 
fer Gras to Maigre escape by going out of the 
diocese. One of the most pleasing covf d'xils 
I ever remember was the ball at court, the last 
day of the carnival. Figure to yourself a large 
gallery, filled with well-dressed people of fashjop, 
. 9i)d 9 spacious box adjoining, from which you 
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Saw the masks in the theatre — the elegancies of 
Qne scene, forming a striking contrast with the 
bufFooneries of the other. The new theatre is 
no longer part of the palace. I wondei- Princes 
will forego so great a privilege as that of enjoy- 
ing these amusements in their oVn palace with- 
out inconvenience. The new theatre is said to 
be, a good one: the boxes are large ; and it is 
not unusual to play at cards and sup in them. I 
can never reconcile myself to card-playing at an 
ppera — d -quoi ton ? it can only be of advantage 
to a deaf man, who probably would win all the" 
money. 

Milan is the only town in Italy where you are 
invited often to dine,— and here, when once 
known, you need never dine at home. . The 

Milanese keep excellent tables. L' Abbe . -, 

/a fat priest, who had completely gorged himself 
at Count Fei^mian's, accompanied his Excel- 
lency to the Corso afterwards^ The servants 
bad no little difRculty to get him in at the coach . 
door; but when be wanted to get out again, that 
was utterly impossible ; the servant^ puUed ; the 
Abbe strove — but all in vajni the heat ot the 
day and jumbling of the carriage had relaxed, hia 
muscles, and increased his bulk to such a degree, 
that they were obliged to leave him where be 
was uU he had digested bis dinner. 

In the Milanese yoii will find more'Germei^ 
hospi^ 
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bDapitality than Italian frugaKty. In Ihciir tlttiittt'^ 
ler you vrill still finda mixture of Spairish,Frehch, 
and German manitfrs,- and .mil -with difficulty 
believe yourself in Italy. The cltiniie a^so nray 
not exactly agree wkh the ideas you have fotmed 
of this warm toomry: you must not fancy, my 
good Sir, that When you have oftce passed the 
Alps, you are to feel no more cold ; Turin and 
Milan are both of them colder than London. 

Gallantry is carried oh at Milan more myste- 
riously than in Other towns in Italy ; nor are 
Cavalieri serventi's so generally established : not 
that I think the Devil is any loser. A coquette, 
the other day, wrote to two gendemen, who, un- 
luckily for her, were intimate friends^ and com- 
pared notes :^ she had given a rendezvous to 
each, and to each said she desired nothing so 
much as to get rid of his rival, who was a secca~ 
tore.* One of them observed, that the two 
letters were word for word the same. " Trua!" 
replied the other ; " but with this difference, if 
you please: in this," alluding to the letter he 
held in his band, " in this, my good friend, it is 
you who are the seccatore, instead of me." 

See Castellazzo, and the Statue of Pompeyj 
Mozza, where the Court resides; and the Villa 



' A bore, or miubksorae fellow. 

Simo* 
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Siidonetti, for the sake of the Ecno: this echo 
will repeat thirty-five times, according to La 
Lands; and forty, according to Mr. Mar-t 
TIN; but it i& the last syllable only: and wba( 
is that (p another Echo that we have heard of, 
■which, when you ask, " H<ya) do yai^ do^"-m 
.repUw, " Very mll^ I thank you," 
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LETTER IX. 



THE Gmoese history is a confusion of 
events little interesting to a traveller,- 
Wben Rome was in its Ei^ancy, Genoa was tha 
capital of Liguria, resisted while it was able, and 
submitted unwillingly to the Roman yoke. 
The friendship of Rome became afterwards 
more pernicious to the Genoese than her ep- 
mity: they embraced her fortunes, and their 
town was destroyed by the Carthaginians. At 
the decline of the Romans they fell a prey to the 
Goths ; after them, to the Lombards ; till 
Charlfwaohe put a linish to their empire, 
and made himself master of Genoa, with the rest 
of Italy. It was not till the end of the eleventh 
century that the Genoese formed their Republic, 
wluch since that lime has submitted to more 
masters, and undergone more changes, than I 
intend tp relate. At the time of the Crusades, 
fhe Genoese galleys, by favoring the designs of 
religious 
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religious fanatics, established 'their commerce 
in the Levant. -At Constantinople they had 
already acquired Pera, as a reward for their 
services against the Venetians. Corsica had 
long been in their possession; and Sardinia was 
a bone of coiuetititHi b«v*een them and the 
Pisans, till the famous engagement off Melorie 
gave them a complete victory over their rivals, 
and at once put an end to the pretensions of 
Pisa. The violent contentions between the 
t*>u]:t:PH8.in[d Gisbel(NS)* tbftt'kin^e^affane 
of civil vac all ov^r lulyt had mofe thiHi oTTCe 
disturbed the ^eace oF Genoa^ and obliged ctyeth 
lo acc^ tlie xlaitgtTOUs assistMiDe of po^ttiM 
neighbours, and barter liberty for pttiitctibn. 
Milaoi S(Kiin, and Francfe bccaifit €&ch at dlf^ 
ferent times master of a cbuotrf it 4>as (aSf Ht 
gairti but ^rfficalt to keep,+ It was ntit tttt 
Andrea Dorim, ih the year 1528, kifj<K>k (he 



*.TIie dssentliotu betwixt GnesAnt IX. dAd FftlDK- 
Ktc II., gave rise to the' two factions of O^thfns attt 
GiBBELjNs: the fonner, emtwacei^ t^ interest of.t&e 
Pope ; the tatter, that of the Emperoi!. We have btvd ouc 
Houses of York and Lancastee— not less fatal. 

+ WKea the Genoese made an offer of thdr R^ubHc to 
Locis XI., he replied—" Foia wus doHtwi ^ rtoi, rt j^ 
voui d<mne d fo«» Ift Diahiet," 

, interest 
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interest of Francois I. to embrace that of his 
enemy CitABLEs V,, and became a patriot , 
through pique, that liberty was restored to the 
Republic, and a government established which 
has since suffered little variation. It was once 
in danger from a young conspirator of astonish- 
ing enterprise, the Count de Fiesque,* wb(> 
Wanted the good fortune only to which his bra. 
very entitled him, to have become master of 
the lives and fortunes of his fellowi-dtizeos ; 
every thing succeeded to his wishes; he had 
possession of the town ; the. enemy fled before 
himi when accidentally^ lt,was- Jn, the ni^t, 
treading, on aA unsteady plank bo got on board., 
a vessel in the harbour to give some orders, his 
foot slipped, he fell, and was drawDed,<~and 
with him sunk every hope of his party. - 

In the year 1746, though you cannot remem- 
ber it, many can, Genoa submitted, to the House 
of Austria. The Marquis BoTtA, a rough. 
German, took possession of the town, and treat- 
ed the inhabitants with severity. It is impru- 
dent to provoke people beyond bearing :— it is 
dangerous to drive tbem to despair.— A trifling 
(;ircumstance, the ill usage of a citizen by a 
soldier at the removal, of a piece of ordnance, 

* This coQspiiapy happeaed the &ist of January, 1547. 

occa* 
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occasioned a revolt which more important con- 
siderations had not been able to effect; — the 
people rose upon the military, and, with iio 
better weapons than sticks and stones, drove the 
General and a victorious army out of the town, 
to which they never afterwards dared return. 
Since that period, the most remarkable events 
ire the struggles of the Corsicans (or liberty 
under our friend Paoli, and the surrender of 
that island, which the Genoese could no longer 
keep, to their allies the French. 

The climate of Genoa is mild: green peas^ 
flowers, &c. are not imusual in winter. The' 
town is delightfully situated, is about'six miles 
in circumference, and contains near one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The Port is semicircular, ' 
and the buildings rise onS above another in the 
form of an amphitheatre. . An admirer of fine 
prospects should take a sea view of the town, 
and, till he has seen Napl.es, will conclude no 
situation equal to that of Genoa. Internal 
^ grandeur no otherwije corresponds than in the 
marble _ palaces of the nobles, which are in a 
superior style of magniBcence, and has probably 
given her the name of superha, to which, in other 
respects, she is but little entitled. Though an- 
cienl, Genoa has none of those remains of anti* 
quity that render other cities famous ; yet a 
lover of pictures will find employment in every 
. palace. 
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patacCf Biid in every church : A Lacquais de 
Places and that useful book Gutda det Forestieri, 
will shew and explain tbeoi. Of the public 
buildings, the palace of the Doge ; the Albergo, 
where the poor are received gratis ; the Grand 
Hospital, to which the sick of every naiion are 
admitted ; and the Bank of St. Georgto, are 
most worthy your observation. It would be 
an affront for a soldiernot to visit the Arseiial. 
See also the Galley-slaves ; satisfy your curi- 
osity; and let justice and good policy remain 
silent, while you commend the lenity with which 
such villains are treated. 

The government is aristocratical ; the legisla- 
tive power is in the grandConseil of all the nobles 
assembled, but the petit Conscil of two hundred 
do all the business. In each of these assemblies, 
in order to carry a question, two thirds of the 
votes must be in its favor. The executive 
power is in the Doge, and a Senate consisting of 
twelve members chosen annually out of the grand 
ConseiJ. These are his privy' council, and as- 
sist him in all his functions. The power of the 
Doge is little more than that of a president, and 
his reign is for two years only,— ^luring which 
time he has constantly two senatdrs at his elbow 
as spif s on his conduct ; fi^r eight days afrer he 
is liable to any charge of mat-administration that 
pay be brought against him; nor can hisimme* 
diate 
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diate successor be of the same family. TrouBle- 
some as tbis office is, the confinement of it ren- 
ders it still more exceptionable. When the 
Doge was sent to petition Lewis XlV., he was 
asked what he thought tnost curious in France, 
he replied, " Dem'yvoir." 

II Collegio dei Procuratori have the direction 
of the public revenue. Trials both civil and 
criminal are in the hands of strangers. Though 
this custom is pretty general throughout Italy, I 
cannot but think It an invidious system, founded 
on false principles, and liable to many objections. 
Censors are appointed to watch over the execu- 
tion of the laws, and examine into the conduct of 
the officers. Inquisitors of state have charge of 
ihe police. A holy inquisition watch over re- 
ligious concerns, but give as liule trouble, at 
Genoa as in other towns of Italy. There were 
formerly two distinct ranks of nobility j no other 
distinction now remains than that which pride 
makes. 

The state is poor, — the individuals rich. The 
revenue is about three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. The Bank of Saint Georgio, which, aa 
a.man of business, deserves your contemplation, 
is the support of the Republic. The lafld 
forces of Genoa make no figure in the balance of 
power of Europe, The naval force of those enter- 
prising mariners was once formidable, till after % 
severe 
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tevere contest of uveral years they submiued to 
the Venetians. - It u now reduced to a few 
toiGcnbte galleys, not equal to the protection of 
their trade agauist the Barbary corsairs. The 
soil is lo barren ^t'th,e inhabitants would be 
starved were it not for the contunt supply they 
.receive fi'om other states. To prevent a scar- 
city of the neeesGaries of life, bread, wine, and 
oil, are sold by government, who constantly 
keep a year's supply beforehand. The profit 
arising from this manceuvre makes no incon- 
siderable part of the public revenue. The 
Genoese, as well as their neighbours of Pisa^ 
once carried on an extensive commerce with the 
Greeks, and also supplied Constanunqple with 
foreign commodities till that capital was finally 
subdued by thte Turks. Though they have lost 
in great part the t^ade of the Levant, they fur- 
nish all Italy with the merchandise of other 
countries,— Velvets, silks, artificial flowers, 
gloves, preserved fruits, oranges, and lemons, are 
the principal articles of their own produce. 

Of the society I have little to say ; I arrived 
at Genoa in the autumn, when the greatest part 
of the nobility were at their villas, and the town 
was too dull to be agreeable. I saw what was 
roost curious, and weftt away. The principal 
ftunilies seem more at their ease than in other 
iMtfns of Italy. Like other merchants, they live 
con- 
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^ilsiderably within their incomes, and are attached. 
to the Fren<^, who are in possession of their lao-t 
ney> tb? strongest of all ties to a merdantile people. 
Fine cloaths, and brilliant equipages, make' no 
part of the expence of a Genoese. The noblesse 
are always in black. Tbe men wear no swords, 
tior the wbmen diamonds'. Chairs, as the streets 
dre narrow, are more generally used than coaches. 
' If a lady walk in tbe street her chair follows ; a 
servant holds op her train, and she has always 
one} and sometimes two Cicisbeos to attend her. 
I have heard of more sqiarations and divorces at 
Genoa than in any other town in Italy,--^ivorces 
for any thing you please, except infidelity.— To 
make that a legal cause of divorce in this coun- 
try, would be ipso facto to annihilate the mar- 
riage state. 

The common people have not the fairest re- 
putation, but my short stay among them did not 
permit me to judge how far they deserve it. It 
has-been said of Genoa, Vomini stnzafedct donne 
senza vergognOf mare :$enza pesce^-^too severe to 
be strictly true. 

I shall never forget my journey to Genoa.— 
I had sent a Felucca from Leghorn with part of 
my baggage to wait for me at Lerici. Arriving 
there, as I hate the sea, I .thought it pleasanter to 
, ride post over the Appennines, — a journey, I can- 
not advise any one to undertake, for the roads, 
horses. 
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horses, and accommodations, are all of them in- 
tolerable. As I approached Genoa, heartily 
tired of my post-horse, the calm sea tempted me 
to piirsue the rest of my journey, about twenty- 
five miles, in an open boat. I think it waa 
Cato who said he never repented but of thre? 
things i^that he had intrusted a seciet to a wo- 
man ; — that he had spent a whole day in idle- 
ness';— and had gone by water when he might 
have gone by land. As to the latter, Cato him- 
self never repented it more heartily than 1 ^d 
-in the Gulph of Genoa, where, more than once, 
I was near going to the bottom. My running 
footman, who was a Catholic, recommended. him;. 
sdf to every Saint in the Calendar, not forget- 
dnghis goodfriend Saint Antonio di Padua: 
as'for me, I expected death in sullen silence; I 
•had made up my mind to the worst that could 
happen, — and shall never forget the joy I felt 
when I entered the harbour^when I cried out, 
in a kind of extacy — " Invent porium ludite nunc 
fl/iii*'— for I determined from that'instant never 
to trust myself at sea again in an open boat with 
Italian sailors. 

The office of a Cicisbeo shall be the subject 
of my next Letter. 
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LETTER X. 



BARETTI tells us, that to whisper was for- 
merly called Cicisbeare : atid as the gentle- 
man I am to describe, usually speaks by whis- 
pers, he is called Cicisbeo. In other parts of 
luly, he is called Cavaliere Servente, a name 
better suited to the purpose, and which explains 
Itself. He was origbally of the husband's 
choosing, generally one of the family, and sel- 
dom either young or handsome. His office was 
to attend the lady to the theatre, and to be her 
constant companion in the absence of her bus- . 

. band. Jealousy, without doubt, 6rst instituted 
this Male-Duenna— who, watchful as Aroos," 

. and spiteful as the Dragon of the Hesperides, 
observed the lady's looks, controuled her ac- 
tions, and returned her at night as pure as be 
had received her in the morning — and, probably 
60 tired of his company, that her husband be- ' 
came a more welcome companion. — This ani- 
mal. 
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m4, thougli scarce at present, is still to be seen 
with a bride the first year of her marriage : for 
as a husband of tank and fashion cannot appear 
with credit in public with his own wife t nor the 
lady with propriety go out alone; an inoffensive 
being, a kind of non-entityi is procured' by the 
family to accommodate both:— but, as matri- 
mony in this country is, generally speaking, a . 
matter of convenience, the husband, in a short 
iinae, returns to his former mistress, and Cara 
Sposa chooses a Cavaliere Servente better suited 
to her inclinations. This is the person with 
whotir you will have most to do, and this is the 
Cavaliere Servente, whose office I ihall now 
describe. 

The service of this gentleman begins early in 
ihe morning, and ends late at night; He has 
the entr6e at all hours — and the bed-chamber <jf 
the lady is as familiar to him as to hef husband. 
He assists at her toilette ; decides about her 
dress i jokes with he^ maids an^ plays with her 
lap-dog. If she goes out, it is Us business to 
Mxsjmpany her: if she stays at home, he ijevet 
quits her side; for instinct tells him, whether be 
has read or not, that with certain persons, and on 
certain occasions, "Les absens ont toujours tort." * 



* VUle J,A PucBLlK— Chant IV, 

«s When 
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When dinner-time approaches, the Cavafiertf 
Servente takes bis teavei - 

A frugal repast eagerly swallowed — ia toilette 
easily made— occupy a' few hours only, and the 
Cavaiiere Servente returns to bis lady with a 
hasty step lest another supply his place. A 
tite a ttte at this hour is usually this gentleman's 
exclusive privilege, Ninon says, — " Qu' use 
LiaiiOtt- du tcmr est la Piece du Monde ou les acta 
sont les plus courts, et les entre-actes les plus 
longs"— and no peopl^ upon earth experience 
(he truth of the remark more than the couple I 
am how describing; The Ventitre at length ar- 
rives* — the coach is ordered, and they drive up 
and down tte same street, looking different waysj 
andj for want of conversation, having said all 
th^ had to say, bow to every carriage as it 
passes, till the hour of the theatre. 

If the lady goes to an assembly, the Cavaiiere 
Servente takes charge of her cloak, her fan, her 
gloves, sorts her cards, and sits at her elbow. 
At Genoa, he follows her chair; in other towns, 
he accompanies her in her coach : while Jerry 
Sneak, the husband, walks on foot, let the wea- 
ther he what it may, his only equipage a pair of 



• The Ventitre, an Lour before sun-set, i? the time of 
the Cono. 

thick 
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thick shoes, and an umbrella.' Wherever the 
' lady is invited, this gentleman is expected. At 
public dinners he receives a formal invitation j 
and the husband, unless he be the Cavaliere 
Servente of another lady, is purposely omitted. 
The twenty-four hours are thus pretty equally 
divided between them both; but, as the hus- 
band enjoys the lady's company in the dark, 
when the smooth skin and convenient features 
of a Negro might better suit his portion than 
the most beautiful profile Grec, the charms of 
which are for the contemplation of his rival, it 
is the height of folly to marry a woman for her 
beauty only. I don't know that beauty in this 
country is ever desirable in a. wife, as it may 
occasion uneasiness, after it has ceased to give 
you pleasure. 

An old gentleman asked me, the other day, 
seriously, if he should marry i'—Qu in, on a 
similar occasion, said—" JVo;" and being press- 
ed for his reason, replied — *' Ij you marry an 
old woman, she will slink you out of bed ; if a 
young one, she will kick you out." — In Italy* 
where a wife does not depend on her husband 
only for her amusements, old gentlemen find 
better treatment : I therefore told my friend, 
that he should marry by all means, since proba- 
bly by GO doing he would make mwe than one 
person happy. Voltaire recommends matri- 
mony 
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mony pleasantly enough : he says—" Si votrt 
femme est sage et raisonabU vous serez «n Aomm* 
hturmx, si elle est mechante, ou coquette vous 
deviendrez pkilosopke~-vous ne pouvez jamais 
fu'y gagner."- Besides, those who marry to 
have an heir to their estate, the principal object 
of matrimony in this country, whatever be their 
age, need never desj)air. Jealousy, I roean in 
a husband, is become as ridiculous as a worn, 
out fashion. The good man submits patiently 
to his fate* and makes the following prayer :-<* 
" Signore vi prego the la mia mogUe wm iia 
Jeide^ e se mat non la fosse vi prego eke io non 
lo sappia; e se mai lo tapessi,cke nonme n'importi 
KB corno." * 

You will conclude from this account, that 
female virtue is at a low ebb in Italy :-v-I see 
nothing to contradict the idea. Some chaste 

■women, without doubt, there are; but when 
from a small number are taken those who have 
|io desires; those who have no temptation: and 
those who, having both, have no opportunity i 

V the quantum of real virtye remaining will be 
reduced almost to nothing:— such are the per-. 



* I pray God ^lat iqy wife may be faithful ! if not, that 
I may not know it, — |f I «m to know it, that 1 may Dot 
care ahout it. 
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nicious effects of bad education, and had exam- 
ple, in a warm climate ! 

That a rational being should be found idle 
enough, both in body and iDlnd, thus to fritter 
away his whole time in the company of one 
woman : that a wife shouldwilfully make herself 
the talk of a whole town, and submit to the 
tyranny of a man she is not in duty bound to 
obey, and oftentimes is afraid to leave, though 
she has ceAsed to love:* that a husband should 
suffer another man to have more influence in 
his house than he has himself; to enter it fami- 
liarly and indecently at all hours, and be privy 
to the most secret transactions of his family: 
that Govemmem should look with an indifferent 
eye on a system of prostitution that corrupts the 
manners, and at once destroys domestic happi- 
ness, filial duty, and parental affe(:tion: will 
probably be objects of astonishment to you,' as 
they have been to me. 



■ • The change of a Cavalicre Servente is as much a 
topic of discourse in any town in Italy, as the change of a 
Piiise Minister is in England. 
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LETTER XI. 



PIACENZA; probably so caUed from ita 
pleasant situation, was a Roman colony in 
the early days of the Republic of Rome, 

In this neighbourhood Hannibal fought his 
second battle after his descent into Italy, and 
completely routed the whole Roman army under 
Sempronius; as he had done the cavalry and 
light infantry, a few days before, on the banks of 
the Tesin, under Publius Scipio. It was 
hither the brave ten thousand made good their 
reUeat, and in such a style, that those who had 
conquered them dared not oppose their passage. 
One circumstance renders the retreat of the ten 
thousand Romans more extraordinary ^ha|i that 
of the ten thousand Greeks — these were beaten, 
ihoie were conquerors. It was in this battle 
PannibalIosi his eye by the intense cold, an^ 
every elephant, as we are infarmed, one only 
excepted. 
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At the decline of the Roman empire. Pia- 
cenza, by lying in the direct road of every in- 
vader, was frequently attacked, and often plun- 
dered ; yet it held out against Totila, till the 
inhabitants, it' is said, for want of provisions, 
fed upon one another. In modern times, after 
many revolutiops, after having submitted to 
many masters, it is annexol at last to the Duchy 
of Parma. 

The town is large, but ill peopled,- and c<»i- < 
tains tittle deserving notice, except the two ' 
equestrian Statues of Alexander Farnese 
and his Soti. The ancient Amphitheatre, which 
was burnt in the contest between Oxuo and 
ViTELLius, was the largest then in Italy. You 
are now on the famous Emilian way, have only 
four posts to Parma ; but have many rivers to 
pass that are always troublesome, and sometimes' 
dangerous. 

Parma was also a Roman colony, and suffered 
like its neighbour at the decline of the empire. 
Jn modern times, this territory has been often 
in dispute between the Emperor and the Pope, - 
between Spain and Austria. The Farnese 
family were in possession of it till their extinc- 
MOD J and, by the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, it 
has since been confirmed to Don Philip of 
3pain. 

The town is pleasantly situated on a plain, 
and 
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and-divided by a rjver into two unequal parts. 
The circumference may be about fo'Qr miles, and 
contains near forty thousand inhabitants. The 
streets are large, and some of the buildings ele- 
. gant. In the churches are many famous pic- 
tures, by.CoRRSGio; and the Theatre, by 
ViGNOLE, is the largest in the world. — When ,1 
view dK stupendous works of the Fari^sse aud 
Medici families, I conclude they were men of. 
a difiereot stamp from the Princes of the present 
day. 

The power of the Duke is absolute, and 
without controul. I passea some tipie at this 
Court| during the miobrity of the present Sove- 
reign, with two amiable friends; the Marquis 
Felino, who was at that time Prime Minister, 
and the Abbe de Condillac; both French- 
men, and both an honour to their country. No 
young Prince could be kept more constantly 
employed : he rose early, and till ten was eu- 
gaged in study; after that hour he amused him. 
self with drawing ; received bis Court, heard 
mass, and dined in public. About one he re- 
tired, and took lessons of music; he afterwards 
either walked, or went out in his carriage. In 
the evening, the Perk Jacquier, whose merit 
is well known, instructed him in mathematics 
and experimental philosophy. — I fancy these 
ckver men overshot the mark;— the present 
Duke 
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Duke is said to be a bigot, and educated by a 
CoNDiLLAC I—and his son is 9. man of tbe 
world, out of tbe hands of a. capuchin t 

The revenue of this Prince was about three 
millions of French livres. His troops did not 
exceed fifteen hundred ; he has not occasion for 
more ; and must depend rather on the protec- 
tion of his allies, than the strength of his citadeL 
The smallness of his territory is thfe cause of 
continual deserucHi : you frequently hear a gun 
fired ; it is a signal for the peasants to be on the 
watch, and they are paid a Louis-d'or for every 
deserter they bring in. On the Saturday of 
P&ques, whei\all the guns' werefired, I concluded 
the whole garrison had deserted at once. The 
government seems mild, and the people happy. 
I observed an excellent tribunal, called La 
Reale Giunta, composed of a certain number of 
Counsellors, men of ^ilities and honour, who 
decide civil causes ^mttj ; and from whom there 
is no appeal, except to the Sovereign : but, as 
they seldom pass any sentence without his ap- 
probation, theappeal is nugatory. 

In tbe Academy are antique statues and busts, 
and the famous TaUe found at Velleia, a town 
supposed to have been destroyed by the tilling 
in of a mountain, towards the end of the fourth 
century. The late Infant look great delight in 
digging there % but the expence was so great, 
an4 
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and the things found of so little value> that he 
was persuaded to desist. 

In the' Library are drawings engraved by 
Madartie de Pompadour; andacurious Manu- 
script, with the arms of the noble Venetians on' 
one side, and on the other a description of each 
family, what they originally, wetes if in trade, or 
not ; and what they dealt in : — ■very curious and 
interesting, without doubt, to those it may con- 
cern. A Plan of an Attack, which takes to 
pieces, and shews the whole conduct of a siege, 
from first investing a town till it be taken, was a 
present of'LooisXV. to the present Duke, 
and is a military treasure. You have heard of 
a famous collection of Pictures, &c. belonging 
to the Palace: when Don Carlos forsook 
Parma for Naples, he took them along with' 
him. ^ 

Not far from tbe Palazzo Giardinothe French 
gained the battle of Parma, in 1734. 

The commerce of the town consists chiefly of 
silk. The principal part of the cheese which 
^e call Parmesan, is made in the neighbourhood 
of Lodi. The necessaries. of Ufe,-I am told, are 
in great plejity, and npt dear; from whence 
I conclude, -the , country i is well cultivated. 
The people, in general,, have xbeerful coun-. , 
tenancds ; a certain fign the GoVenunent i» 
.mildf and the lax^ neither aum^efous noiiop- 
pre8« 
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pressive. The manners of the people aj'e partly 
Itah'aj), partly French. I found them well bred, 
and not unlearned. The Abbe Frugoni was 
the best Poet uiltaly.' Count RszzoNicah&s 
wntten ^ Qdssectation on Pi.iny: an intimate 
JHetidof hisijsaid, in a joke — '?.I begin to think 
you love PlIny better than we."—" Most cer- 
' .tdiAly}" replied the Count: '• / love you as 
imch as any man living : hut I love Pliny 
•fBOrc" 

■ -YoU' have heard of the famous Printer, Bo- 
DOHJi rival of our Babkerville. It is possi^ 
ble 'ytm may not have seen any of his Works, 
for be bas hitherto been chiefly ol^loyed- in 
printing books that nobody reads; — and, though 
am&Tti<»i might make me wi^;to appear to the 
■wtirid as fine as Bodoni could make me, I fear 
i.'have nothing by me pure enough to pass the 
-review of a Panha Inquisitor. It is curious, 
that the first printing in Italy should have ap- 
peared at Turin, and that Bodoni should be a 
Fiemontoisi ; 

■ It was from hence, in the spring of the year 
1766, that I sent my running-footmati with a 

Jetter to Mantua; he could not have set out 
Arctbre six o'clock in the morning, for till that 
time the gates were not open; the answer was 
dated Mantua, two o'clock at noon : I received 
it early the next morning before I was up, and 
he 
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he made many excuses for not returning the 
iaiiae day. It is wonderful what these fellows 
are capable of doing ; but it is crbel to put it 
-unnecessarily to the trial. Remember, should 
you be in thi< neighbourhood,, that the Octave 
of the Corpus Domini is one t^ the mo^ hril- 
liant days at Parma., 

Modena, at the- time of the Roman Republic, 
was 4 place of consequence. Here Deciuu-s 
Brutus was besieged. Many curious strBta>> 
gems were tl^n used by the Consul Hmttos, 
who commanded the Roman army that came to 
his assistance, to convey intelligence into the 
town. Bivcrt were 6rst employed; and when 
that scheme was discovered and preventfid^tliey 
used pigeons wi& letters fastened to then: feet. 
Here Octavius first tried his fortime against 
Anthony : — here, in the first engagement, he 
ran away; and, in the second, is strongly sas.. 
pected to have murdered the Consul Hirtioi 
in the confusion of the battle; and to have poi- 
soned the wounds of Panea, the other Consul, 
after the battle was over. — He thus became sole 
General himself without a rival ! 

Modena has since undergone various changes, 
and submitted to mSny masters, till, at ike end 
of the thirteenth century, it freely gave itself to 
the House of Est. The Sovereignty is abso*. 
tute. The territory small. A stranger, who 
had 
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had ofTended the late Duke, was ordered to 
leave his domioioos within twentyrfour hours.— 
He thanked his Serene Highness for allowing 
him more time than was necessary, for he should , 
' be out of them in as many minutes. 

The town is handsome j the streets wide and 
regular ; and the excellence of the accommoda- 
tion may tempt you to see the curiosities La 
Lande describes. You may look for pictures 
that are no longer to be found. The Night of 
Corregio, supposed -to be his best perform- 
ance, ii now at Dresden :- thirty thousand se- 
quins, they tell you, were paid for it; You wiU 
think it an astonishing price ibr a picture } but 
you are to retioUect, that the buyer and seller 
were both of them Sovereigns. You will latttenl 
Ac injury Sovereigns thus do their country in 
robbing it of so great a treasure [—If the Pope 
could sell all the antiquities of Romej he would 
starve one half of the- inhabitants. From hence 
are twd roads to Florence, by Pisteia, and by 
Bologna; you may take your choice. 
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LETTER XII. 



BOLOGNA is an ancient city mentioned by 
many of tbe Roman writers, and has been 
at all thnes famous for her love of tbe arts> and 
her sH-uggles for liberty. In the thirteenth Cen- 
tury Bologna la Grassa, so called from the fer- 
tility of tbe country that surrounds it^ was at the 
head of a flourishing Republic, till betrayed by 
private fections it fell into the bands of die Pope, 
and. suffered the vaiious distractiotis of oppres- 
sion, revolt, and bloodshed. The Bentivoglio 
family, the most pow^erful, were at last entirely 
suppressed, and .the Bolognese gave themselves 
under certain conditions and restrictions to the 
Pope for ever, preserving, if not the reality, at 
least the appearance of freedom. They have no 
citadel. Their estates cannot be conBscated. 
They are governed by a Legate, and have an 
Embassador at Rome. Taxes I am told are 
moderate; nor can they complain if forty thou- 
aand 
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sahd crowns is all they pay to the Pope :^hey 
are not contented; they still remember that 
they were once free ; but forget the turbulenciea 
of the times of freedom. 

The town, which is situated at tbe foot of the 
Apennines, on the ancient Via Emilia, is of 
considerable size, but of gloomy aspect; owing, 
in great measure, to the porticoes with whichit 
abounds— a blemish of so much use, botb in 
summer and winter, that I condemn it widi re- 
luctance. You, who delight in walking, will there 
find the same advantage we horsemen find in the 
Manage— exercise in all weather. Remember, 
should you arrive in the night, to send ,your 
Courier on before, that you may not be deuined- 
at the gate. 

The two towers, Asinclli and Garrizandi, are 
the admiration of travellers who have not seen 
Pisa. The latter, which is one hundred and 
forty-four feet high, is said to be not less than 
eight feet two inches out of the perpendicular. 
Some tell you, it was the design of the builder ; 
others think, with greater probability, that the 
foundation has given way. From the top of the 
former is a beautiful view of Ferrara, Modena, 
Imola. and Cento. 

The Fountain of Neptune, by Giovanni di 
Bologna, is much admired, A short stay at 
Bologna will not satisfy a lover of pictures. 

VOL. I., I You 
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VcdL knQW it ia the achod of the Caracci, 

Domemichinq, Guido,Guercino, Alban I, 
Sec. : and pv^fry church and every palace is full 
of the best works of those celebrated masters. 
If W:OuId be: an endless labour to enumerate 
tfeenl. I shall only say, that the picture of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, in the Zampieri Pa- 
Uce byGuiDo, is alone worth, to a jover of 
painting, a journey on purpose. My servant, 
while I was admiring the pictures, was only 
attentive- lo the frames,. which he said were yery 
fioe,rand, without doubt, had he had his choice, 
they -would have had the preference. If you 
collect pictures, it is not improbable that you 
may meet with some good ones here; — the most 
noble families are frequently in want of money, 
and there are moments when they may easily be 
persuaded to prefer the current coin of the 
""country to a piece of painted canvass. They 
sell the original ; but, to save appearances, place 
a copy in its stead :— let him, therefore, who is 
not a connoisseur, be cautious what he buys. 

The University was once more renowned than 
it is at present, particularly in physic j and has 
produced many famous persons, both men and 
women : not forgetting Tacliacosci that Hu- 
BiBRAS mentions so ludicrously. 
• The Institute will find you amusement for 
every leisure moment. This treasure of arts 
and 
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&nd Kiences; too extensive for the narrow limita 

of the present tietter, Count MARsioti begaoj 
and Pc^ Benid^gt XIV,, better koown by 
the natqe of Lambe«tini« coDdnued. ' Estab* 
lisiunents like th^ ai;e the best toonutnentathet 
roBnofgeniuacapieaye behind tticra-i:.znd'^,yet 
Bologna 13 lesA famous foi' its Uoii^sity and itt 
Institute^ than for its sausages and its lap^oga.. 
v'ln t^qXibr^ry of St. S^tyadoreia a, valuable 
^lanuscript of the Book of Xstber,iin-Perga- 
mena. Tbe stooe tailed SpangH di Luce, is a 
kind oj* phosphorus peculiar to , Bologna, and 
pjerits your attention. 

;. . The principal authority is in the Legate : the 
Police and the Revenue are under tbe controut 
pf the Senate, out of which body a Gonfaloniere 
Aad^tght Anziani are choseD every two months, 
to whom, the executive power is committed. 
The administration of justice^ both criminal and 
Ctvilj is entrusted to strangers, who are sent from 
Rome; tbe former under' the controul of the 
Legate, the latter under that of tbe Senate. 

The Madonna di St.'Luca is about three miles 
from the town. You should see this Chapel, if 
not for the sake of the Madonna, at least for the 
'^ake of the prospect. ' The picture of the Ma- 
donna, said to be painted by St. Luks, is 
brought annually into the town, under a portico 
built OD purpose. The procession, and the 
1 2 , muU 
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multitode 4:liAt attend it,niuBtli^6hUb:««eryofle 
who is not a- Catholic. We '^tTangfers bavs; aft 
additional obligation to the Lady, for were it noC 
for the lights -which devtKion offers kb herimaggj 
in the dark streets of Italy, we frequently Shbiild 
break our bones. At the Certosa, anjd at^'^e 
Capuccini^ I am told^ there are sCMiie"goo<l ' 
pictures. ''''-■ . ,' : . , 

In an island not &r distant, formed 'by the 
Rhenus, OcTAVius, Amthony, and Lcpidus, 
met and divided between diem the provinces of 
Rome : — there, with the Devil ' consuntly at 
their felbow, they fpnned that bloody proscrip- 
tion which doomed three hundred Senators and 
two thousand Knights, ignorant and unsuspicious 
of their intentions, to immediate death — a pro- 
scription more infamous than that of SyllaI-p— 
That tyrant condemned only his enemies j these 
villains sacrificed their relations and their friends ! 
—Anthony, his unclej Lepidus, his brother; 
and OcTAVios, Cicero — the very roan he 
called Faiber, and whose counsel he promised 
to fdlow!— Luckily for hiro, Ciceso was alto- 
gether as vain, as he was deceitful. Some time 
after, AuGtJSTUS wrote against Pollion, who, 
when advised to reply, said — " Non est facile in 
■ turn scrihere ^i potest proscribere",~^het usquit 
this horrid subject ! and rejoice, that, if we do 
not possess what is called Roman Virtue, our 
history. 
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histoiy, dt least, witi not be stained with the 
enormous vices- tliat so frequently ^sgtaced 

Of the so<iiety <^ Bologna 1 can say nothiDg. 
They have a good Theatre : and I suppctse lead 
nearly the same unifonn life as other, Italians. 
The common people are revengeful; and, as the 
Government is weak, and dares not punish, 
assassinations are frequent. My host of the- 
Albergo Reale gave me an unfavourable opi- 
nion of their honesty: his bill, .which I still 
keep by me as a memento, sufficiently shews 
what an Italian inn-keeper is capable of. — 
Rogues like these, are worse than highwaymen— 
they have all the villainy of the character, with- 
out the courage. Few travellers make a long 
stay in either of the towns mentioned in this or 
my last Letter, where they find no peculiar in- 
ducement of climate or diversion to detain 
. them. 

At Filicaie, where I slept, it did tmt a little 
surprise me to find the hostess an excellent 
singer. She had a good contralto voice, and 
not a had manner. She told us she never had a 
master, but had acquired some knowledge of 
music by attending upon the singers, male and 
female, who are continually passing. You 
know Bologna is the principal residence of 
singers unemployed; and it is there the Impre- 
sarios 
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sarioaof oiber countries send to engage them, 
MudiaS'I wa« surprised tq hear. her sing,:lwaa. 
> still more, to hear her say, that she did not gp 
upon the stage, because she thought waiting 
upon traveller! a more hoporable employment. 

At Pietra Mala you see an extraordinary pbe- 
Bomeoon, supposed to be the remains of an 
atlcient voIfbqo- My next shall b^ f(om flo^ 
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LETTER XIII. 



- 'VT'OU may have rrad of the twelve cities of 
■^ Etruria, each a separate Republic, and may 
not know perhaps that Florence la helU, Florence,- 
thepresent capital of all Tuscany was not thought 
worthy of being admitted of the nufRber, while Fie- 
sole, the abandoned Fiesole, which in the midst df . 
herpresentmisery.looksdownupoQher rival with 
contempt, was one of the most considerable ; anc^ 
if you believe Villami, the most ancient city in 
Europe — Fie Sola, meaning, as he tells us, the 
only city at that time inhabited. Villami, 
though an'excellent historian in what concernis 
his own time, is not to be ciedited in all he sayn. 
Fiesole was without doubt a considerable city, 
and by nature strongly fortiBed. Florence was 
at that tisK: a Roman colony, founded, it is 
thought, by the soldiers of Sylla, while his 
army was at Fiesole « but it was not'ull the de- 
rtrucubn of that city by Ae Florentiftes in the 
' year 
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year ioio, that she rose to the degree of gran, 
deur she has supported ever since. Villani; 
attributes the violent dissentions in the early days 
of the Republic to the union of two parties dia- 
metrically opposite. It was at Ftesole, Cata- 
LiKE assembled the army that was intended to 
destroy Rome. 

If 'you read the History of Florence, you will 
find that Republic torn to pieces by various fac- 
tions. The most powerful families had their 
private quarrels, as well as their public diiferen- 
. ces: and like the Montagi;es and Capulets 
of the tragedy, kept the town of Florence in 
continual alarm. The Buondelmonte and 
theUBERTi, — the Bianchi and the Nebi,— 
GuELPHs and Gibbelins, were distinctions of 
pany, of Avalship, and contention. The nobles 
and the people were also in continual opposition. 
The former were tyrannical and cruel through 
fcari the latter suspicious and revengeful be- 
cause they were oppressed. The nobles were not 
less at variance one with the other. The most 
powerful families, the Albizzi and the Rico, 
the PiTTi, Pazzi, SoDERiNi, and Medici, 
were each of them ambitious of governing, and 
the system of government varied as eitho* of 
these parties prevailed. Violence and dppres- 
.sion, criidty and bloodshed, too often disturbed 
the quiet of. the city* and prepared the Floren- 
tines 
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tines for the change they were destined to nn- 
dergo under the dominion of the Medici. On. 
the other hand commerce flourished; arts and 
letters were encouraged ; Greece lent her aid; 
and Florence became another Athens. As their 
manners softened they became less enterprising ; 
they had few heroes, but the namfes of Dakte^ 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Macchiavello, Ga- 
lileo, CiUAsuE, Giotto, and Michaei, 
AngelOj are an honor to the historic page. 

The town of Florence is situated in a pleasant 
vale. ' The surrounding hills are adorned with 
buildings, and the country on every side is 
cheerful and agreeable, The air is perfectly dry 
and wbolesome ; no dew in summer at sun-set, 
and you may safely sleep at night with your 
windows open. Florence is less agreeable in 
winter ; it is very foggy and very cold. 

The town i» about six milesjn circumference. 
Though the w^lis are not fortified, there are two 
fortresses better calculated to intimidate the in-r 
habitants than defend the city. From the Bel- 
vedere you have a beautiful and extensive view. 
The gates are shut soon after sun-set ; but the 
Porta San Gallo, Porta San Niccolo, and Porta 
Rotnana, are opened to travellers till twelve 
o'clock in winter, and in summer at any hour 
of the night. The inhabitants of Florence do 
not e^^ceed eighty thousand. 

The 
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. The river Arno, which divides the town, is 
more .famous for a bridge of uncommon form 
and peculiar elegance thaii for the clearness of 
Its stream. It is Lord Lyttleton, I think, 
who calls this a silver- stream /—any thing but a 
silver stream.mygoodLord! It is as shallow as it 
Is dirty. If the Emperoi'BAttBAROssAhad seen 
no other, he had been safe enough : he had not 
- been tempted, or he had not been drowned.* 
Ammanati was architect of the bridge.t Here a 
battle was fought at the marriage of Cosimo II. 
with the Archduchess of Austria, in imitation of 
the battle of the bridge at Pisa ; aixi the two 
factions of Santa Maria and Sant' Antonio 
were sent for on purpose ; but it was observed 
that they fought with less spirit, and dealt, their 
blows more sparingly, than on their own ground. 
. Here they had nothing but the name to animate 
them. There tl«y were interested to defend 
the very ground on which ihey stood, and had 
all Pisa besides to behold the contest. 



• The Emperor Bahbarossa, on his march to tlie 
Holy Land, tempted by tlic cKarness of tite stream, bathed . 
in the river Cydnus, and was drowned. 

■ ■t_This bridgewas "built by ordcrofCosiMoI.,aftertha - 
flood in 155T. The arches were kept in their greatest ex- 
tension, the fumier bridge having been carried away. 

Near 
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N<ar this bridge, the busband of the famous 
BiAMCA Capello was way-laid uid murdered. 
iMicshorlly after became Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany. With regard to the four, statues, repre- 
senting the four seasons, I cannot agree with 
those who have commended them. 

The streets are in general narrow, but they are 
straight, and the pavement excellent. The ra- 
vages of war.more destructive to the afts than 
even time itself, have left few antique monu- 
ments for Florence to boast of; yet a town or. 
nainented by Michael Angelo and his scho* 
lars, cannot be deficient in taste or elegances 
»nd, in the streets are statues that even Rome 
might envy. I fear were they thus exposed in 
the city of London, drunken men and idle boys 
would soon luiock their heads off. 

The Duomo begun in the year 1298, is a 
magnificent marble building of Gothic architec- 
ture. The simplicity within is admirable, and 
were it not for the respect which I bear to the 
arts, I should wish it imitated. Religion in all 
agesjias been their friend. The finest buildings 
amoi^st the ancients were their temples, and the 
finest statues and most beautiful pictures con.' 
, stailUy- . adcmned them : yet the gilded dome 
surely is less calculated for religious purposes 
than the cloistered cell, where devotion bei^ds 
the pliant knee> undisturbed by wofldly vanities. 
■, The 
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The porch of this church, when first' I knew 
Tuscany, was a sanctuary for rogues and assas- 
sins ; they had erected hovels, victuals were 
regularly brought them, and they were never 
molested J a practice at that time pretty general 
all over Italy. I have been almost afraid to en- 
ter a church owing to the many assassins I saw 
under the porch : figures that it was not ple^^ant 
to encounter even there. 

This astonishing fabric was built in the time 
of the Republic by a tax on cloth, at the low rate 
of one soldo per braccio.* Four soldi a dayi 
when the Duomo was built, were equal to 

, twenty at present : one guinea then went as far 
as five will now. You may judge of the riches 
of Florence at that time by the size of this edi- 
fice. You may judge of its present poverty by 
observing that the facade has remained ever since 
unfinished ; not but it was lately proposed to the 
Grand Duke to finish it, and the. means pointed 

, out by a man of no inconsiderable. merit :-t-" By 
pulling down and destroying the Church of San 
Giovanni. The cupola, by BftUNJiLLfi^cH;, 
was a bold undertaking, whether you consider 
the form, the size, or the manner of erecting it. 
'It was begun in 1400. and it took thirty-ifoilr 



' A fo/iio, about a b^lfpesny EnglJEli. .! . '< 

years 
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yeat» W finish It* The pahitirigs by-GEoacft 
Vasari irepreseht Heaven, Heli, and Puiga^ 
t0rf-(ior stfihey-ttll us), and are worth ob- 
sepv'tng wertf it only for the gigantic size of the 
figwes, antl w^imHCabiess of the compositioD: 
biityou wilt Cbink'with me perhapi, that, not-^ 
widMtandifig : the- telfebrity of the. painter, they. 
ats of no advantage to the cupola. The choir 
under is ahdminable, ^d ought to be removed: 
irhe Sael^sty, is' interesting and- respectable. 
ifere the wpurid^ Lorenzo saved himself, 
when his'brotberCiuLiANO was' assassinated in 
the conspiracy Dei Pazzi. The dme. Bxed by 
those villaiijSfcWas during the mass. Some ait 
was used, to bring them there together, and not 
a little cuiining in examining, as they walked 
albngi if they had armour on. The signal of 
attack' was the exaltation of the host, and sacri-. 
l^gewas thus united to treachery and murder.- 
Itfis some satisfaction, however, to think that 
nofoneof them escaped punishment, or died a 
neural 5leath :— even Bernakdo BANniNr* 
whoffed to Constandnople, and sought the pro- 
tection of Bajazet, was delivered up by the 
Mussulman, and hanged at Florence. The vil- 
lain who aimed the dagger at Lorenzo's breast, 
little knew the value of the life he attempted to 
destroy ; but succeeding ages have since had 
reason to rejoice that he failed in the attempt. 

In 
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In this jchurch w tbe portrait *rf" the divine 
Dante, who may be said tO' have created, the 
language in which he wrote. He was free of 
speech, and easily provoked. Wb^i at the 
Court of 11 Signore della Scala, then Sowc^ 
reign of Verona,, that, Prince aadd (o him one 
day—" I wonder. Signer Dawte, that a majoao 
learned as you are should be. :hat£d by all ni)E 
Court, and this fool," pointing to his favourite 
buifoon, who stood by him, *f should be by all 
beIoved!">— Dante, highly piqued at the com* 
parison, replied — " Your Excellency wottld tcon- 
der lets if you considered that ivc lile those best 
that most resemble ourselves." His portraitis a 
satire on those who banished him : but,, to make 
amends for the persecution he underwent when 
living, a person was appointed to explain his 
works after he was dead^ Thus Rousseau, 
banished his country, and cruelly persecuted 
when ahve,, has since had a statue, erected to his 
memory. Ostracism at Athens :iints considered 
rather as a mark of superior virtue, thui the 
effect of criminality ; and when a vile and con- 
temptible person, owing to a private cabat,' was 
added to the number, die law was repealed. To 
&ay man is an inconsistent animal, might be a 
truer definition than to say he is a laughing 
one. 

You also see the tomhof Giotahhi Acuto, 
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an Englishman. He was General in -the Flo- 
rentine service ; an4 is said to have commanded 
four thousand Englishmen in support of the 
Ghibelinb party atFlorence. He died in 
the year 1394. ..Icaimot say much for the • 
figure of. the General .or big.ihorsp.j yet we arc 
told that at the time it.:was. done, it was, consi- 
dered as a perfect, pi^e.pf painting.* 
. Here also arethe tomhs of ^RUKELLsacHt 
and GiOTTO. The epitaph of the lauo: does 
him great honor, and .might have been true at 
the time it was made.:— 

*• Ille ego sum per quern Pittura extincta rerixit, 
Pluslicuit null! Pingere, nee melius." 

He was the scholar of Cimebub,' an^^oon 
excelled his master-:-^ ■ 

, " .Credette Ciuabue nella Pittura . 

Tenerlo Campo, ed ora ha Giotto il Grido." 

Dantb. 

His children were cemarkably ugly. Dantb 
asked him,: how jt happened that he who made 
the children, of otCers so handsome, should have 
made his own so ugly? — " Mine" rephed.tbc 
painter, " wtre made in the dark." 



• By Paolo Ucbllc. 
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In this church, at Easter, the Archbishop re- 
news and consecrates the Holy Fire ; a curious 
religious ceremony, probably of Pagan origin, 
for the vestal virgins of ancient Rpme did the 
same, and nearly at the same season. This 
done, a squib, in the fonn c^a dove, sets fire to 
a parcel of crackers at the door of the church, 
to the no small diversicm c^ the populace. The 
Contadini (countrymen), who assemble in great 
numbers, consider the prompt execution of this 
fire-wOrk as a certain sign of a good- harvest,— 
'A fire-work at mid-day is an extraordinary sight 
at least, if not an agreeable one. 

The Campanile, by Giotto, is not finished. 
The original intention was to raise it consider- 
ably higher. It must now remain as it is.— 
Great works like these are no longer carried on 
In a country which has long lost its commerce^ 
and is not famous for industry. I shall say 
nothing of the figures and ornaments already so 
amply described: I shall only observe, that it 
was the opinion of Charlbs the Fifth, that if it 
were kept covered, and ^ewn only once in 
several years, strangers woi^ld flock to sec it. 
Here Bandini, the assassin of GiULtANo dei 
Medici, when pursued by the friends of the 
Medici Family, saved himself, the door luckily 
standing open; and, while they mounted the 
stair-case to seize him, let himself down on the. 
outside 
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outside by means of a helUrope, and escaped 
' like a harlequin. It is curious to observe, that 
he was hanged several years after with the same 
rope by which he had been saved so miracu- 
lously. Conspiracies, even when they succeed, 
which is but seldom, are generally fatal to. their 
authors, of the assassins of C^sAtt, not one 
died a natural death.— In the ccHispiracy of Ser- 
TORius, one only escaped punishment; and he 
led a miserable life in poverty and- contempt. 
From the top of the Campanile you have a good 
view of the town of Florence. ■ 

San Giovanni is supposed to have been. buiH 
oil the ruins of an ancient temple dedicated to 
Mars. The doors are its principal ornament. 
Those by iLoRENzo Ghiberti took forty years 
to finish ; and so highly were they esteemed by 
Michael 4-ncelo, that he thought them not 
unworthy to be the gates of Paradise. Ra- 
phael has copied several of the figures tail 
qmli. The two pillars of Egyptian porphyry 
were a present from .Pisa. The Chains are 
spoils of the Porto Pisano, and taken by the Flo- 
rentines in 1362. MiGLioRE, a writer of the 
last century, on viewing these Chains, even then 
half eaten up by rust, reflects on the destruction 
' time bad already made. Thus publicly exposed, 
they gave great offence to the Pisans, as long as 
. they retained a sense of their fonner liberty: I 
VOL. 1. K hiake 
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make no doubt a modern Pisan looks on them 
either with an eye of ignorance or indifference. 
The Chapel contains a famous relic, the fore-- 
finger of St. John — and here all the Florentines 
are christened. In the time of Villani, the 
christenings usually amounted to from five to six 
thousand annually: the pnales generally exceed- 
ing the females, from three hundred to five. 
The number at present is considerably lessened. 
In tyjg, the births' amounted to three thousand 
bne hundred and ninety-nine only ; of which one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-one were males; 
females, one thousand five hundred and thirty- 
tight. 

Opposite this church is a curious monument 
bf Superstition — ra pillar erected to commepio- 
rate a miracle which happened at the removal bf 
the body of St. Zanob i from the church of San 
Lorenzo to the Duomoj an elm that formerly 
Stood there, blossomed, as it is said, in the month 
6f January, at the approach of the body of the 
iSaint. We may say of this miracle as IJorace 
did on an occasion somewhat simi\ax—Credat 
judtms Apilla, who, by the bye, I conclude was 
a very silly fellow.* 



* Sah Zakobi was Biahop of Floreace in the fourtli 
eentiuy. 

tET- 
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LETTER XIV. 



3 AM LORENZO, in the early days of the 
Republic, vfas out of the city, the walls of 
■ ^hitjh at that time were al,Canto delta Paglin, 
■The statues of Guiliano Duke of Nemours, 
and Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, by Michael 
AwGEto, are ipuch esteemed. The tomb of 
AuexANDER, first Duke of Florence, ia- inte- 
resting. CosiMo prepared the way to despotism, 
and obtained the respectable title of Pater Patriae 
decre^p pvMico : this Prince exercised it some 
years after, and was assassinated. - 

The Medici Chapel, begun in 1604, was in;- 
tended by the Grand Duke Ferdinand for the 
reception of the Holy Sepulchre^ which he*en- 
deavoured to steal from Jerusalem. The acqui- 
sition would have been highly advantageous to 
the town of Florence, but failing in the attempt, 
it was made the burying-place of his family. I ' 
^ink it is ADDiaoN who prophesied that the fa- 
K s mily 
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ffiily would be extinct before the chapel would 
be finished r-^he has proved but too trOe a 
Prophet, Foreign marbles were collected Vt an 
immense expence, bat- the chapel is not finished ; 
and now most probably never will be. I shall 
not enumerate the relics Contained in this church, 
for I much doubt if a tooth of Santa Marts, or 
even the milk of the Virgin Mqry will do me any 
credit with a Heretic. 

The marble pedestal .opposite represents Gi- 
ovANNi DEI Medici, father of CosiMO I., 
and one of thfe greatest v^arriors of his time, 
Brantome tells us that being wounded by a 
musquet ball in the leg, it was judged necessary 
to cut it off, and he was desired that some per- 
sons might hold him; he said it was unnecessary ; 
and during the whole of this painful operation, 
held the candle himself. 

In the Church of Santa Croce is the moftu- 
ment of Galileo. The fortune of this man 
was not less extraordinary than his abilities. 
He was put into the Inquisition at Rome at the 
age of seventy-five, where he was confined six 
months for sayihg that the earth moved round 
the sun, and was made to retract it in order to 
regain his liberty ; yet so perfectly was he con- 
vinced of the truth of his system, that he could 
not refrain in descending the staircase to exclaim, 
" Eppure si muove !" His body was denied 
' ■ Chris- 
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Christian burial, and his bqnes have since been 
removed into holy ground. He suffered for 
maintaining a system which, though apparendy 
contrary to our senses, is at last universaUy aU 
lowed. His friends to excuse him, said, that 
he did not pretend that the earth really moved, 
but only as God was omnipotent, he might have 
ordained it so if he had thought proper, New- 
ton was born the year that Galileo died, and 
fortunately in a country less hostile to science. - 

Here are the monuments of Michael An- 
GELoBiJX)NARRoTi,and Leonardo da Vinci; 
here also the long neglected Maccbiavello 
has at last received the tribute he had so long 
merited ; — the inscription is more elegant than 
the monument : 

Tanto Nomini Nullum par Eulogium. 
Nicolaus Macchiavelli, 
Obit. an. A. P. V.cioioxxvii. 
This laconic inscription bears some resemblance 
to that of the great Frederic, "Hie Cinis No- 
men ubiqve," but, with this material difference, 
the King of Prussia was his own biographer j 
whereas Macchiavello has had this justice 
done him by. his countrymen more than two 
hundred years after his decease. 

You are shewn an elegant little Chapel of the 

Nicolini family. The Cupola and four Sybils 

are painted by VoLTSRRANO. . Thete ise also 

other 
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oAcr paintings worth your notice, particukrly 
the Limbo by Bro n ii no. This church was in 
danger lyjl many years since of being turned 
into a stable. If you consider the .precious 
monuments it contains, you will be shocked at 
the barbarity. 

In the cloister is a fahious Chapel of the Pazzi 
family, begun by Brunsj-leschi, an3 never, 
finished. It was one of the first attempu at the 
revival of Grecian architecture in Italy, and not 
unworthy the fifteenth century. There is a 
remembrancer of a flood on the third of Decem- 
ber 1740, the height six feet five inches Engli^, 
On the benches of the Piazza Santa Croce, 
the inhabitants, of Florence pass great part of the 
night in summer ; and here formerly, during the 
carnival, the Nobles played at foot-ball, and 
kicked each other's shins to the no small diver- 
sion of the populace. 

Observe the front of the house of Senator 
Antelli, painted in i6ig by Giovanni 
DA San Giovanni, andother famous masters. 
It was finished in twenty days. WKen fresh it 
must have had an astonishing effect, and still 
serves to shew the magnificence- of those times, 
when the very outsides of their houses were 
adorned with paintings of such uncommon ex- 
cellence. The original design is in the gallery. 
B4LDIHUC10 says, that in hia thnc (sixty years 
after 
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aTter} it looked as fresh at if it were just painted. 
The wolf, the lion, and the Cupid sleeping, were 
at that time much admired. 

At the corner of the cpIFee-house you see the 
height of another inundation, or rather deluge in 
the year 1557. I made my coachman measure 
it with his whip, and conclude it cannot be less 
than eleven English feet. I leave you 'o judge 
of the confusion such an accident must have oc- 
casioned in a town that is all nearly on the same 
level. The street near it is still called Via del 
Diluvio. The water of the fountain in the 
Piazza is the best in Florence. 

In the Cloister of the Annunziata is the fa.- 
mous Madonna del Sacco by Andrea del 
Sarto, one of his be«t performances, and the 
admiration of every succeeding painter, I think 
it is Johnson who says that the distance'of a 
calamity from the present time seems to preclud,e 
the mind from conuct, or sympathy. The re- 
-mark is certainly just, and I feel more concern 
at the declining state of the Madonna del Sacco 
than of the Colosseo at Rome. 

Belonging to this church is another Madonna 
not less worth seeing, but now seldom shewn. 
They tell you the painter, after he had .painted 
the body, at a loss wh?t expression to give the 
countenance, fell asleep ; and when he awoke, 
to his great astonishment found the whole pic. 
ture 
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ture finished! This was a great miracle, without 
doubt ; nor is it often, i believe, that you find a 
painter silly enough to begin his picture at the 
wrongend. Giovakni Bologna i)r Dovey, 
sculptor and architect, patronised by Cosimo I., 
Francesco, and Ferdinand, was buried here. 

The equestrian statue of Ferdinand, in the 
Piazza, is by Pibtro Tacca, scholar of Gio- 
vanni BoLOpNA, and is said to have been made 
of the brass cannon taken by the Tuscan galliev 
from the Turks. — One might ask, where are 
your gallics now ? 

In the Rucelai Chapel at Santa Maria Novella, 
is a famous Madonna by Cimabue. Vasari 
tells us, it was at that time so much esteemed ihat 
it was' carried thither in procession, accompanied 
by a band of music ; and in the cloister of the ' 
Spanish Chapel are the portraits of Petrarch and 
Laura, painted in 1330, by SimoneMemmi 
of Siena. LauraIs cloathed in green, which is 
said to have been her favourite colour, in which 
she first won the bean of the unfortunate Pe-- 
trarch. . Simon e is celebrated by that author, 
as are Cimabue and Giotto by Dante, This 
was the favourite church of Michael ANCEto,, 
He called it his spoia (spouse). I find it is 
with churches as with women. The old story, 
dt gustibus tu/n est dispulandum. This conveii^ 
. is famous for perfumes atid essences, 

, V IB 
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In the Ciiurch of Ogni Sahti they shew you 
the tomb oFAmerigo Vespucci, and near it is 
the house he inhabited. This ^ntleipan had 
the honour ofgivinghis name to the New World, ' 
though Christopher Colombus was before- 
hand with him in the discovery. It is not 
a little extraordinary that Italy should not pos- 
sess one foot of land in all that immense terri- 
tory ; and that the heir of A^ierigo Vespucci 
should be one of the poorest gentlemen in 
Florence; Vespucci has a pension of twelve 
crowns a month from Government.— A poor 
pittance for the descendant of a man who 
claimed the discovery of a new world. 

Santo Spirito, byBRUNiLt e sch i, is a Convent 
of Augustine Friars. The Cupola is said to 
have been his coup d'essai before he attempted 
that of the Duomo. 

San Marco is pretty, but has an impertinent 
kind of finery about it that little bel:ome^ a 
place of Divine worship. The renowned Pico 
DELLAMiRANDOLAwasburiedhere. Heiscallcd 
by PaulGiovio, the Phoenix of his time; yet I 
don't Bnd that his ashes have produced any other 
such. This convent also is famous for per- 
fumes and essences. 

In the Piazza was formerly the Seraglio of 

wild beasts: and. here was once seen a Giraffa 

a)ive,fient as a present to Lorenzo jDEi Medici 

from 
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from Saldano, King of Egypt, in ^487. This 
uncommon animal, whose existence has been 
doubted, w^s Brst shewn in the Circus at Rome, 
' when CfSAR was Dictator, Horace calls it 
Panth^ Camel. 

A Manage has since been wisely established 
at St. Marco, instead of the Seraglio ; but, as 
the Grand Duke Leopold sets little value on 
that useful science, and had as soon ride a mule 
is a manage horse, lessons of horsemanship are 
no lot^ger given : nor are any of those exercises 
now encouraged that were once thought'a neces- 
sary part of the education of a gentleman. It 
was in the reign of the Grand Duke. Fs am- 
cEsco, that sixty' yoimg men of the first families 
in Italy, were sent to this Court as Pages for the 
benefit of their education. 
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LETTER XV. 



PALAZZO VECCHIO was the seat of 
Government in the time of tbe Republic. 
There the Alsizz^, Rigci, Pazzi, ,Pitti, 

-.SoDERtNi, and MeDi(;i, asseqabled. The Sa. 
loon is not unw^vthy of them. The ceiling is 
painted by GiorgioVasar.! ; -as are the paint- 
ings in Fresco, intended to commemorate the 

teroic actions of Cosimo'dei Medici. Most 
of the statues are by Bandinelli. At a 
window of this palace, I believe that over the 
Dogana, the Bishop Salviati was hanged in 

. his robes, when Gi.uliano dei Medici was 
assassinated. He had a principal share in that 
con&piracy. He and his attendants had entered 
the Palazzo Vecchio^ where the magisUiues wei;f 
assembled, on a (uretepce of busings from the 
Pope, but with the iatention, bad the plot suc- 
ceeded. 
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ceeded, to have massacred them all. The 
people, exasperated at his villainy, when thrpwn 
down from'the window, tore him piecemeal. 
The Pope excommunicated the Florentines for 
hanging the Bishop ; and they in return excom- 
municated the Pope _for taking his part. — The 
reasons they give are excellent; the book is 
scarce. 

The business of Government is still carried 
on in this palace. Here the Prime Minister 
Serrestori took possession of the Duchy of 
Tuscany for the Arch Duke Ferdinand, se- 
cond son of the Emperor Petzr Leopold, 
before he arrived from Vienna. Illness pre- 
vented me from attending the ceremony; butj 
from the account I had of it. Sovereignty ip this 
country is bestowed from father to son with as 
much ease as stock is transferred in England 
from one broker to another. 

The Clock in the Tower shews the hour at 
night, by means of a light artfully placed behind ' 
the dial : an useful contrivance. 

In this Tower, Cosimo Pater Patrice was 
confined. His purse, which opened his prison- 
doors, enabled him soon after to overturn the 
liberties of his country.— Cicero obtained the 
hondraMe- title given to Cosimo, for having 
iaved the liberties of his country; the Florentine 
mer- 
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' merchant,, for the exertion of: quftUUes that, iq 
the end destroyed tl^FOi. , , ,■ 

The equestrian statue of Coe^imo I. in the 
Piazza, by Giova'nni Bologna, was. pjjt up 
by order of th^ Grand Duke Febdin.aNjD, in 
J594. That of Henri IV. tm the ^oni Nciif 
at Paris (a silly name, by the b^e,'as-it canntH 
be always applicable), was a copy by the same 
artist, and intended as a present to the French 
Monarch, who had married his niece. Neither 
Henri, Ferdinand, nor the Sculptor, lived 
to see it finished. Pieti^ Tacca, a scholar of 
.Giovanni Bologna, put the last hand to it by 
order of CosiMO 11. ; and, though of no ex- 
traordinaiy excellence, it was received with the 
utmost fanaticistn by the French nation, in me- 
mory of the beloved Sovereign it was meant to 
xepresent, whose . virtues were brilliant, and 
whose very frailties, amiable. — Thither they 
repair in their distresses to invoke the aid of a 
PxiFtce, who when living, was the father of his 
people — a mor^ ,natur^ application, let me tell 
you^'than to St..ANTONio di Padjja. I ad- 
'^ir« the fanaucism of the French! I approached ' 
the statue with respect; I viewed it with con. 
ceirnj and cursed the hand of the-asBftssin who 
t\\Qs. cruelly deprived the world of its brightest 
ornament! — and had rather have been' the man ' 
who passed the £dict of Nantes, than he who 
;i' J; repealed 
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repealed it— ihdugh ofit^ed in'his bed, and tl« 
other was assassinated.* * ■ 

The fountain is-by Ammanati. ■ The statue 
of Hiercules is bj' Bandimelli; and was put 
Up by order of Duke Alexander, as a com- 
-panion'to- the David (A Michael Angelo. 
One of the Lions on the steps at the Loggia is 
Grecian, the other Roman. The figure of 
Silence is admirable; her companions, probably, 
are portraits: alt are antique; and were once 
in the Villa Medici at Rome. The other three, 
capital figures are by Donatello, Benve- 
NUTO, andGiovANNi Bologna. The Judith, 
cutting off the head of Holophernes, was ori- 
ginally in the Medici (now Riccardi) Palace* 
and removed hither at the death of Alexan- 
der, as a symbol of liberty. — One would think 
they had hardly time to remove the siatue, and 
add the inscription — Publicce Saluds Exemplum 
Civ. Pos. — so quickly and so readily did they 
again surrender their liberties to Cosimo !-*■ 
Donatello was the restorer of sculpture, an^ 
much esteemed : it was his good fortune, th^ th$ 
Grecian statues which at present adorn Ilaty 



• Heitet IV". passed the Edict of Nantes for the Tolei 
zation of Protestants who vitie calltd Hugonots. Lovti 
Xiv. repealed U. 

then 
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then lay under ground. The Perseus was or- 
dered by CosiMO l.,"and vjHu^'tiyBANDi- 
NELLi at sixteen thousand studi d*oro: though 
i do not find, in die Life" of: Bekvenoto, 
wriiteri by himself, that he ever received more 
than three tlioasEmd; he was promised ten. The 
Rape of the Sabine was undertaken ty G iova n n i 
BoLbGNA, to prove that 4iis talents were not 
'Confined to a single figure only. The three ages 
are there represfeoted with great truth and ex- 
pi*es'sion. Carlino- Ginori, a gentleiban of 
extraordinaiy sii:e, is sdd to have serV.ed as a 
model for the soldier. 

'The Piazza, which was of graVel, has been 
lately paved. It has now an air of-gfandeur 
and magnificence suited to the edifices that sur- 
round it. The money was well laid'oiit: but, 
iirlien' 1 pass the Santa CrocSGate, I cannot 
equally approve the twenty-six thousand crowni 
Vhidi the community are laying out on a parcel 
of pi'g-slyes. Ancient edifices are left unfinis^ 
ed, w'hile buildings of little or- n6 importance,' 
attd' without taste or elegance, spring up like, 
ithushrooms. ' 

' 'This is the inost lively and most populous 
part of the city. Here, on tlie day of Saint Ro- ' 
HOLo,you may see a curious cart-race, a bur- 
totque on the ancient Circus. The Judse, a 
facchino (porter), is dressed like a Roman Em- 
peror, 
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antsi intended probably, -19 the time of the 
Republic, as. a satire on Sovereignty.* Here 
the idlers of Florence daily resort ; and here - 
punches and mountebanks frequently collect 
together the gaping multitude: but the Grand 
Duke, out of a mistaken policy, discourses 
merriment, and does not suffer them to remain. 
—The Medici family! why are they regretted? 
Was property more secure, pr .personal safety 
more respected ? Were the laws more favor- 
able to the subject, or taxes less oppressive , 
under their government ?— Most certainly not : 
but, in lieu of these things, the people had -an 
appearance of"Uberiy, and were amufed. — Those 
cunning rulers knew that to keep the minds of 
men constantly amused, is the surest means to 
prevent them from criticising the conduct of 
those who govern. The very ptx>rest and, most 
miserable had neither leisure nor inclination to 
brood over their wants, or their misfortunes. 
Let us suppose, for an instant, their time divided 
between sleep,: work, and amusement : if amuse- 
ment, of whatever nature it be, is considered, as 
four hours iii the twenty-four, it may potiticailjr 



*- Tlie representat^oa of this farce has latdy beeu sitf 
pi^ssed. 

' •■ be 
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be considered as six, from the effect it has on ibe 
mind both before, and after. It is not at balls 
and theatres that conspiracies 2iie formed : nor 
was it the merry Anthony, but the gloomy and 
thoughtful CAssitis; thtt Casar feared.->r-Des- 
potic rulers ! Would you live without fear, con- 
ceal your power, and amuse your people. Au- 
K£Lius, to keep the people in submission, pro- 
vided plenty of bread and amusemenu. He 
used to say-—" Mind mfy your amusemetits, Itav^ 
to us the care of providing for you." ' ' . 

Pitti Palace, the present residence of the 
Sovereigns of Tuscany, was built by Luca 
Pitti in 1460, and bought byCosiHo I. in 
1549* ^' ^^ ^^^ '^^'^ °^ LucA PiTTif who 
had the foolish vanity to rival in expence a 
richer man than himself, Cosmo dei MedicI'. 
It is an immense building, by Brunelleschi : 
and when I consider that a private gendeman 
built it for his own residence, I am concerned 
to think that the King of Great Britain, France, 
and Irdand,' my much honored Sovereign, 
ihould be so indifferently lodged. This mag- 
nificent fabric is still unfinished, and, of course, 
has an awkward appearance in the midst of its 
grandeur. On one aide I see a want of sym-< 
metry in the parts, that I am astonished a Sove- 
reign should look at twice and not remedy. 
—As I advance, I Bud an aparunent lately add- 

TOL. I. L . ed. 
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ed, which, differing in every respect from tbe 
palace to which it is annexed, destroys at once 
the beauty of the edifice. Princes I sec are not 
exempt from the natural failings of humanity. 
Like us inferior beings, they also may say— 
** We have left Undone those thmgi which toe 
ought to have done, and have done those thingi 
which wf ought not to have done." 

Several ceilings are admirably painted by 
piETRo DA Cortona:— I am conCerAed whco 
a good painter employs his art where it, is not 
possible to view it with satisfacti<»i. Tbe Ma- 
dcuina delta Seggiola, by if^APHAEL, were it the 
only picture, would render this palace famous : 
though I conclude, from many <^ tbe paindngs 
of that great artist, that be had not always the 
most beautiful models. In' tbe «ame room is 
the iamous portrait of Leo X,, by the same 
master. You will see a copy of this picture at 
Capo di MoDte at Naples, by Andrea del. 
Sarto; not less remarkable from being, that 
wbichGiULioRoMANb, scholar of Raphael, 
and himsdf an excellent painter, mistook for 
the cHiginal picture. Vasari says, the mistake 
had not been discovered, had he not been {ire- 
sent when Andrea co|Hed it: and, tbe other 
day, Fabrini, a Florentine artist, earned a 
head to the- Marquis Manpriojni, as an An-, 
drea, which, being approved as such by the 
Che- 
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Chevalier——, was hung up in the Marquis*a 
cabirtet of Old Masters as a true Andrea. It 
has since been proved to have been painted by 
Fabkin 1 himself. This was an admirable piece 
of revenge on the, Chevalier ——, who had 
spoken contemptuously of him as a punteri 
Where so many pictures are good, I know not 
which to mention. The Four Philosophers, .by 
Rubens, and the Two Children, by the same 
hand, you will look at with pleasure. The 
Venuses of this painter are less perfect. He 
copied his own Wives, and they unluckily had 
more of the Flemish enhonpoint than Grecian 
elegance. The Cupids of Albano were copied 
ftota hte own children, and they were handsome. 
Though the colouring of the Three Fates, by 
Michael Angelo is faded, the outline is ad- 
miraMe. Among many excellent portraits of 
Titian, is that of his Mistress: the head is the 
same as that of his Venus in the Gallery, the 
features of which are by no means suited to the 
character, and have done all they could to spoil 
the picture. It is clear Titian was a lover, as 
w^ as a painter. In the last room, you see a 
representation of- Death, of the Resurrection, of 
HeIl,aii|dof Paradise, by the Chevalier Nasini* 
of Siena— a Knight of little gallantly, for bis 
best and principal figure is thu of a woman 
&Iling hndlopg ioto hdJ-fire. Many of the 
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rooms are sfnall, and some are dark, t dont 
think the. taste in fitting them up will every 
where please you. — A parcel of. naked boys 
over the doors, in white stucco, look cold and 
dhivering in rooms hung with red damask, and 
covered widi pictures. The best part of the 
furniture is the inlaid tables in Pietra Dura, a 
work of great labour and great expence. It \i 
difficult to say which is most admirable, the ma- 
terials, or the workmanship. The old-fashioned 
Cabinets are monstrously ugly: and the glass- 
tases, stufled with baubles, are fit only for chiU 
dren. Should you be at Florence when the 
Court gives a fSte, and see these apartments 
illuminated, it will then appear like the palace 
of a Sovereign. ' 

X cannot qliit this palace without acquainting 
you, that in the passage is placed a trunk for 
secret information, of which the Grand Duke 
himself keeps the key. The Florentine cl^a- 
racteris not free from malevolence — judge then 
of the calumnies it contains!— A vulgar saying 
tells us, that . listeners seldom hear any good of 
themselves ;r— and this Prince often finds the 
severest satires agajnst himself: upon this occa-, 
eion they generally use printed chiuracters to 
avoid discovery. 

The Corridore, which readiips from hence to 

the Galleiy, is a piece of magnificence wprthy 

the 
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Ae family or Medici. It has been the occasion - 
of more than one amour. Here, Cosimo I. 
first saw Camilla Martelli, fell in love with 
ber^ and married her : and here the Cardinal hi* 
SMI, when Grand Duke of Tuscany, intrigued 
with Viol AN T£ Martel li, Camilla's niece. 
. It was in theCortile of this Palace that the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand gave a superb fesdval 
at his marriage. A castle was besieged, and 
taken from the Turks. The Duke of Mantua, 
and others the first personages of Italy, engaged 
afterwards in a tournament: and here, to con> 
elude the festival, the company after supper 
were agreeably surprised to behold a lake, where 
they had so lately been witnesses of a siege ; and 
a naval fight, on the very spot where knights had 
engaged on horseback. This magnificence 
ended with the family of Medici. 

At one end of the Cortile you read an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of a- Mule that wOrked at 
the building, and which Montaigne, in his 
Description of Florence, tells us was. then liv- 
ing. — It is but just, where the greatest part of 
the labor lay, that there also should be some of 
the honor.* 



' Lecticam, I^pides ei Marmora, ligna, Columntts, 
Vexit, conduxit, traxit ct ista tulit. 

The 
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■Tbe Garden of Boboli w?s open tp the public 
only three days in the year. It is now, thanks 
to the liberality of the prerent Sovereign, con- 
stantly open at all times, and to ^1 persons. 

I have just heard of the- death (J a young 
man of my acquaintance, drown^ in the river; 
^ summer seldom passes without accidents of 
this kind. All animals, except man, swim natu* 
rally. Browne says, it is because they use the 
same action in the water, they do on land.— We 
must be taught} and a frog is the best master. 
It is a necessary precaution ; and yet it may be 
9 doubt of which die most — of those who can 
swim, or of those wTio c^oPQf. 
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LETTER XVI. 



nPHE Riccardi Palace, built by Cosimo 
•*• Pater Patriae, was the residence of the 
Medici family, till Cosimo I. removed to 
Pitti. If was begun in the year 143OJ from the 
plan,stnd under the direction,ofMicuELozzQ. 
Duke Ferdin AND sold it to theRiccARoi family 
in the year- 1659, ^^^ forty-one thousand crowns. 
The lowwindowsof dieTerreno were afterwards 
added by Michael Akpelo; high windows 
were in fashion during the time of the Republic, 
as '3 security against the populace. The Pit- 
lazzo Strozzi seems buitt to stand a siege — an 
incontestible proof of the strange turbule'ncy of 
those times of freedom. 

Here Alexander, Brst Duke oFFIorenccj was 
assassinated by Lorenzo, his cousin, while he 
expected a mistress which that villain, his. fami- 
liar friend, and instrument of his pleasures, had 
promised to procure. It was late in the even- 
ing, 
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ing, and at the time of the carnival. The 
Duke, who was much fatigued, was desired by 
LoKEN zo, in whose apartment he was, to repose 
himself on the bed till his return. The un- 
suspicious Sovereign readily complied, and,' 
falling asleep, the villain soon after entered — not 
with the beautiful Ginori, but with another 
cut-throat as cruel as himself, — ^and the bloody 
deed was done, though not without difficulty, 
for the first stab not being mortal, the contest, 
though unequal, was continued a considerable 
time. Duke Alexander was a natural son; 
bis mother was of mean birth : there have been 
different conjectures who, was his father. He 
obtained the Dukedom by means of the Em* 
peror Charles V., whose natural daughter he 
married. Tbey tell you, for the Italians are 
fond of the marvellous, that the number six was 
particularly unlucky to biro : that he was twenty- 
six when he was murdered i that it was on the 
twenty-sixth of January 1536 — at the sixth hour 
of the night — in the sixth year of bis reign;— 
and they even go so hr as to say, that be re- 
ceived six wounds also ! — Lorenzo ilTradi- 
TOR£,for so he was afterwards called, is said, by 
one act, to have e&cted three things direcdy 
contrary. to his interest and intendons:— he 
killed tbe man who loved him best; made Duke 
of Florence his most inveterate enemy j . and 
ren^ 
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rendered the condition of liis country worse than 
it was before. He' was assassinated himself, 
twelve years "after, at Venice, by order of 
Cosimo I. His two assassins received a reward 
of one hundred crowns a year each, were made 
citizens of Florence, and rimesse due testes 
which I suppose means a liberty to murder two 
other persons. Assassinations were venial sins 
in those days; and the murder of one man was 
pardoned by the murder of another. A mur- 
derer, for instance, who escaped from justice, 
was not suffered to return, unless he killed, with 
his own hand, a rebel, or another murderer: 
thus he who committed one murder, suffered 
dea!:h; while he who committed two, was en- 
titled to a pardon ! 

Many magnificent festivals have been given 
in this palace, once the residence of Kings, Em- 
perors, and Popes. Those times are now no 
more; nor does it seem probable that the pre- 
fiCDt proprietor should ever receive such guests. 
A collection of medals, the Yimous Pliny, and 
a ceiling by Luca Giordano, are the principal 
remains of its ancient grandeur. This palace, 
as well as that of Pitti, was built by a private 
person. The private gentlemen of those days 
were more magnificent in their ideas than princes 
^re at present. 

The Palazzo Strozzi, built byBuoNXALENTi 
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in 1489, is an immense building, and the Cor- 
tile, magnificent. It contains but few pictures; 
one of the best is by Titian. 

These three palaces are all of the Tuscan 
order: an order more massive than elegant j 
and, one might think, belter suited to a prison 
than a palace. When Pitti began, he boasted 
that the windows of his palace should be larger 
than the doorsofthat of Cosimo: andFitipPO 
Strozzi said be would build another that should 
surpass them both. Observe these three palaces 
with attention, built nearly at the same time by 
three private gentlemen of Florence, and name 
me three such, if you can, in any other towji in 
Europe. 

Palazzo non Terminato of the Strozzi family 
is by various architects. The lower windows, as 
also (he front towards II Borgo degli Albizzi, 
are by Buontalcnti. 

The Corsini Palace is admirably situated on 
the [^ungarno, and contains several good pic-^ 
tures, particularly that of a Muse, by Carlo 

DOLCI. 

The Gberardesca Palace has the advanuge 
of the country, and the pure air of Fiesdle. 

TOMMASO BONAVENTURI OEI CoNTI OiBLLA 

Ghsrardesca, Archbishop of Florence, when 

Vicario.hasthefollowing anecdote related of him: 

A widow lady, with three children, threw h^elf at 

bis 
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his feet to implore hia protection, a neighbouring 
gentlemaD having comnienced a law-suit to de- 
prive her of an estate which was the only sup- 
port of herself and family : he listened to ber 
complaint^ heard her reasoDs, which he thought 
XO satisfactory that he assured her ikt might it 
perfectly easy, far her came was a good «K.^It 
however happened, that the adverse party portly- 
after produced such convincing proofs in his 
own favor asobliged the honest Vicari,o to pass 
sentence against the- widow, and deprive her of 
her possessions ; recollecting, however, what 
bad passed between bim and the lady, and the 
assurance he had then given her, Ke sent for the 
gentleman and bought the estate. When the 
widow returned to relate what had happened, 
and make known her distress, he. received her 
with these yiorAi—" Notwilhtanding, Madarrif 
what passed between us when I saw you last, ofid 
the assurances I then gave you of my protection, 
justice has obliged me to pass sentence against 
ytu I and charity now requires I ihould make 
you the best amends in my power : dry up your 
tears — console yourself, and accept this new title 
to the estafe, which now is honestly your own, and 
nobody can deprive you of it." 

la the Gerini Palace is the famous portrait 

f^ R embrant. You will admire the St. Andrew 

of Carlo Dolci. You will be pleased with the 

St. 
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St, Sebastian by Guercino:' I suppose it to be 
St. Sebastian ; but as he is unbound, and holds 
the arrows in his hand^ which it is usiAil to see 
• stuck in his body, the painter leaves the matter 
somewhat in doubt, which is never so well ex- 
pressed as when it cannot be mistaken. The 
Sebastian of GuiDo,-tbough a horrid subject, 
may be looked upon with delight. Should you 
be inclined to criticise the elegant ease of the 
attitude, and the unnatural serenity of the coun- 
tenance, you have only to recollect that Sebas- 
tian was a saint. 

The Casa Altuiti possesses an inestimable 
treasure in the portrait of Raphael, mentioned 
by Vasarj. Thefamily have been tempted by 
great ofierst but nothing short of absolute' 
necessity would excuse the parting with a por- 
trait of Raphael painted, by himself. — W* 
should be cautious how we dispose of any thing 
for money, thatmoney cannot procure again. 

Id the Casa Rinuccini is a drawing of Mengs 
a descent from the Cross, that cost a thousand 
crowns. It was one of the last of his per- 
formances. 

The Pretender inhabited for scverSl years the 
palace now belonging to Duke St. Clemente. 
The terreno, or ground-floor, whwe they live 
chiefly in summer, is excellent. A ceiling by 
VoLTERAUNo has greatmerit. 

Palazzo 
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Palazzo Bartol'mi is by BaCcio c'AciNottj; 

In the Casa Buonarrotii yoa see. the principal 
occurrences in the hfe of the famous Michael 
Angelo 'fiuonarrotti, painted by his scholars: 
also some of his designs unBnished, and his bust, 
byGioVAKNi Bologna. The family still live 
here; but since- his death have prudently declined 
having any thing to do with the arts. It is said 
there is a particularity attending this family 
worth remarking. For six succeeding general 
tions the heirs have alternately been distin- 
guished -by talents and by stupidity. The pre- 
sent heir: is a man ^of genius, but to a great 
degree eccentric^ and is sent out of the country. 
The son of the famous Michael Angelo was 
little' beuer than an rdiot. I have heard an 
instance of the same kind in one of oar English 
famihes; but I shall not name it, as I do mtt 
recollect whether the present gentleman is a 
roan of genius, a madman, or a fool. 

Inthe Palaz^jo Salviati, Cosimo I. was edu^ 
cated under the direction of his mother,^ Makia 
Salviati. As I know nothing to commend in 
the palace, I will, relate an anecdote of one of 
the family. A friend of this gentleman decoyed 
into the palace, and delivered into his hands, a 
professed and inveterate enemy, thinking to 
lender him an essential service; to whom he 
Kernly replied— JAc* n* advantage, however 
great, . 
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great, should induce kim so grossly to Isolate 
the laws of hospitality^ as to put a defenceless 
man to death under his own roof, though an 
enevKj/ .'—Who would not wish to call tuch a 
man his friend ! 

At St. Gaetano is a small house of beautiful 
architecture, by Michael Angblo: but the 
houses in general, with two or three exceptions, 
have little to recommend them on the outside j 
and within are better calculated for summer, dim 
for winter. I think they told me at the Ric- 
cardi Palace, thu they had thirty-two rooms on 
one floor,' and only two Bre^placesr perhaps 
they have found out, that chimneys occasion 
more cold than heat. — In good truth, unless 
great fires are kept in tbem, and it is not tlie 
fashion in this country, tbey are neither more 
nor- leas than holes in the wall, and do more, 
harm than good t in short, I verily believe you 
would be warmer at Fetersburgh in winter, than 
at. Florence ; you must not expect the warm 
comforts of bolder climates ; doors and windowi 
are not made to shut like snuff-boxes, and the 
north wind when itlilows, is most severely felt. 
For my own part, I was never tnore senuble of 
the winter's cold than in this warm climate, 
partly from, the houses being so ill calculated to 
^ist it, and partly from the excessive heat 'of 
the mid^y sun; your pores are (ppeos'yoa 
are 
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are chilled afterwardrf in the-ifcide, and frozen 
in the wind. To this may be attributed the ' 
Mai di Petto (inflammation on the lungs), to 
*hich Florence is particularly subject • it Is not 
less subject during the winter months t6 acd- 
denUs (apoplexies) I but the air is so pure, -and 
so dry in summer, that all sleep with their win- 
dows open ; and I have often thought, that, with 
the greatest ease, every house, might be robbed 
at any hour of the- night. Italians are not mach 
troubled with the gout; parity owing to thei^ 
abstemiousness, 'ahd partly, ptsrhaps, to the 
warmth of a climate whi^h pronwtes perspiration 
without the aid of violent eitertio»S. Mas* 
Anthony was afflicted^ with hi but he was 'a 
* jolly fellow, and ■ owed it most probably to hti 
owti intemperance.' Kngl^nd has lately iuifered 
a great loss &om that disorder by the deadi t»f 
Lord CAusLroRs. He left. Florence for Plaa 
with the gout upon hint, ^uid died iramedi«et>* 
on bis arrival. I know not if you were as well 
acquainted with his value in private as in public 
life; he was truly amiable in both. As a man 
of the world, his gentle and engaging manners 
endeared him to society,' and will cause him to 
be long regretted by all who knew him. 

In a country more famed for economy than 

expence, you will not expect to find elegant 

fucpiture. One apaiiment is usually fitted up 

new 
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new at the marriage of the eldest son j but even 
then the floors, which are of brick, are not 
covered with carpets: die windows are not 
better glazed than an En^b cotuge j nor does 
it equal in taste or elegance an indifferent hotel 
ip Paris. FocAmen do the work of house-maids 
in every town in Italy; nor are the insides of 
our bouses as' clean as the yard of a Dutch- 
man. 

I have just been in company with a young 
nan whpse history is particular:— his mother is 
bis sister. A gendeman who had a natural 
daughter, pot her into a Conservatorio at Venice, 
and left the country; returning several years 
after he met this girl by accident, fell in love 
with her, and married her. He has lately dis- 
covered, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
he has married his own daughter.— Signor 
Carlo de F ' is the unfortunate offspring 
of that unnatural coiuiectioii. 
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LETTER XVII. ' 



THE elegant building of the Uffizzi, by 
G, Vasari> was intended by Cos i mo I. 
for the different offices of the state.* -It is to 
his son Francesco, who succeeded to the 
Dukedom, that we are obliged for the first 
establishment of the Gallery. The Tribune, by 
BuoNTAtENTi, was added by hts order: and 
hither, under the direction of that excellent 
artist, were removed the statues, pictures, me- 
dals. Sec. of his ancestors. 

Ferdinand, who, during a long residence at 
Rome as Cardinal, increased that love of the 
arts which was- natural to him, added to . the 
building, and improved the collection. The 
St. John, by Raphael J ^e Madonna della 
Seggiola; the Portrait of Leo X.; and the 



* Was built in the year 1564. 
VOL. I. M 
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famous Diamond, of ene hundred and thirty- 
nine carats ; arc proofs of his taste and his 
munificence.* 

Fb R Di N A N D the Second followed the example 
of his predecessors. The Hermaphrodite;, 
Cupid and Psyche ; the famous Idol in bronze; 
and the Venus of Titian ; were owing to his 
liberality. 

You will little imagine that it was to the in- 
temperance of CpsiMo III. the Gallery owes 
its greatest ornament. When' advised by his 
physicians to walk a great deal, his ministers ' 
took that occasion to propose the Gallery; and 
the famous Venus, the Lottatori, Arrotino, and 
Antinous, were brought thither from Rome, and . 
many others of less note from the Pitti Patace 
and Garden of Boboli. 

I have thus -slightly traced the Gallery of 
Florence from its first establishme(nt, and have 
mentioned the names of those iltustrrous per- 
sonages to whom it has been most partitolarly 
indebted. It how remains to say, that tht 
judicious arrangement of this treasure ■ of the 
arts was left to the Grand Duke Ltopoto, to 
whose kind auspices it owes its present fevoraAIe 



• Valued by Taverniee at four hundred and thirty- 
five thousaad c 
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form ; and by wbose liberality artists of genius 
daily inuprove by copying the most celebrated 
paintings of tbe best masteFs. It is thus private 
collections, in good hands, become of public 
benefitl 

To describe the various beauties of the Gal- 
lery of Florence would infinitely exceed • the 
limits of a letter. My remarks will be very 
confined; but there are printed books that will 
supply the deficiency. 

If you are an admirer of the arts» you will 
first pay your court, without doubt, to tbe Ms^ 
Diet family, to.wbose taste and magnificence 
we owe this inestimable treasure. Their Seve* 
Busts are very properly fitted in the Vestibule^ 
with inscriptions, which, if your Latin be ndt 
forgotten, you wilt do well to read. As you are 
a Jockey, you will look with.a curious- eye for 
^e names of some racers of antiquity, as famous 
] suppose, intheir time, asHsRoo and Eclypsk. 
As you are a Sportsman, the Two Dogs that * 
guard the entrance are entitled to your regard. ■ 

The best {HCtures are not in the Corridore. 
The portraits of great .personages and famous 
menj are: most of them indifferent copies, &om 
vbose features it would be difficult tor trace the 
lenor of their livei. Thu of Mart, Queen of 
Scots, docs by no means agree wii^ Bran.^ 
Kt a , tome's 
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tome's description of .her: he says, she wo^iE^ 
false locks, and of different colours; and that 

_ no man ever beheld her person without admira- 
tion' or love. The Busts and Statues of the 
Emperors and Empresses merit all your atten- 
tidn. Those who arc acquainted with their 
histories and their vices, will nicely examine the 
' different characters of their countenances; those 
who are not, may admire the sculpture; and 
ladies will remark many head-dresses similar to 
their own. Young Nero was a beautiful' boy, 
no feature in that countenance indicates cruelty, 
or tyranny. It is also to be remarked, that, for 
many years of his reign, Ne&o was the best oF 
Princes; and so perfectly humane, that when 
an order lor die execution of a criminal was 
brought him to sign, he said^" He wished he 

knew not how to write!" 

Adrian was the first Emperor who wore a 

beard. Before his time, their chins were kept 
* as smooth as our own; but the means they used 

are not so well known. Admire Antinoui; 

his face and figure might have excused any other 

frailty except that of Adrian. 

Among the ladies, AcaippiNA claims your 

attention: a majestic ease in her deportment^ 

bespeaks an Empress who for several years, 

both as wife and mother, governed those who 
' « governed 
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joverned the' world. Her ambition, her vices, 
and the manner of her death, merit some re- 
flection. 

Observe the head-dress of Marciaka, Tra.. 
jan's sister — the same pin the CoiAadina's bow 
wear, supports her tresses behind, and the fore 
part is composed of a false toupee, and, in my 
-Opinion, not very becoming. Julia,J*opp-ea, 
and the frail Daughter oCAntoninus Pius, 
were, the beauties of ancient Rome. 

. You see a Vestal Virgin with the fire burning. 
You have read much of the lata Clava ;.you niay 
seeiit-in a statue a few paces from the eotraDCd 
Observe, as you proceed, the decadency of the 
Arts, and the astonishing difference .between the 
ages of Augustus and Con ST A NTiNs. 

The Chimera, half Lion, half Goat, with as 
Etruscan epigraph which nobody understands, 
was fQun<l near Arezzo, in the limeof Cosimo 
die First. . 

The Horse is thought to have belonged to 
the family of Niobe. I cannot commend his 
shape, and the part that, has been .restored is 
abominable. The snaffie dien in use-differs but 
litUe from our own* 

The Wild Boar is a wonderful piece of Gre-. 
cian sculpture. It was a little damaged by the 
fire in the year 1762, which threatened destruc- 
tion to the whole collection. 

In 
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,' In an inner robm you see the Bolla which the 
-jroung Patricians wore till they came of ages 
they were nearly in the form of a heart, .and were 
visually of gold, 

AmcMig the Busts, that of Cicgro with die 
mraft on his cheek, merits yber attention— a 
ridiculous mistake of the sculpture: it was the 
name heinherited, not the wart. The Alexan- 
,DER is beautiful; and whether he be lamenting 
the death of his friend Clitue, or that he has 
no other world to conquer, cannot be too much 
fklmired. It has been remarked, that his hair is 
in initatipn of that of Jupiter, whose son be 
■wished to be thought. The conquests of Alex- 
'AN0BR. seem even more extraordinary than those 
of Cv£sA.it, if you consider the inferiority of the 
means by which they were e&cted : — besides, 
^e was always victorious; Casar was sometimes 
defeated. In peace he was, perh^s, his supe- 
rior; and the whole tenor of his conduct, even to 
the very moment of his death, when he kft the 
-succession 'to the most worthy^ is a strong contrast 
to the turbulent character of that ambitious 
Dictator 1^— But surely nothingdoes Alexan- 
der so much honor as that the' vanquished. Da- 
xius should employ the last moments of his life 
in supplicating the Gods to recompense his con- 
■queror for the humanity, indulgence, and gene- 
rosity be bad shewn to those who were the dear- 
est 
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est tp lum upon earth. The unfinished bust af 
Brmus, by MiCHAet Angjilo, tas occasioned 
fome wit, and a.n^ore severe reflectioH on the 
Roman patriot than the sculptor probably, whose 
principles Vere . Republican, ever intended. 
£>AUTus, at least, was instigated to what he did 
by the love of.hi^ country; the intention was 
nobl^ though the means were vile. His virtue 
in not occasioning more deaths than one, we can- 
, natbut approve, though Macchiavello would 
ijot -coiDmend .its policy; he would have told 
^im that the death of Amthony was not less 
|ieces$acy than tbat of CiESA.ii to secure the 
l^jerties and quiet„of the Republic. 

In many of the Basso Relievos you see the 
manners. and customs of the times j and it may 
be necessary to inform you that one of the most 
curious pieces of ancient sculpture, is a certain 
Pagan Deity, not commonly shewn ; but, to 
ju(%e by his extraordinary size, w6 may sup- 
pose that,, when publio^y viewed^ he was^enerally 
worshipped. 

The Tribune possesses the chief excellencies 
of Sculpture and Painting, The Venus of 
Medicis and Venus of Titian vie with each 
ptbcr J and were the other pictures equal to the 
other :statues,. this room would then be perfect. 
The Venus (I wish she were taller) is of exquisite 
beauty. The author \s unknown ; it was not 
Cti- 
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_Cleomehes. It is doubtful whether it be the 
Venus of Gnidos by Praxiteles, though she 
is described in the same modest atlitude ; and 
employing both her hands, as bashfulness would 
direct. Let the author be who he may, the mora 
you examine this statue, the more you wilt admire 
It. You see at once that she is high bred, and, 
were you not told she is a goddess, you could not 
mistake her for a common woman. The hands 
you may think manieri, but they arc modeml 
The Arrotino has long puzzled the Conoscenu. 
The intention of the sculptor is not known, but 
by the beard he wears, it is generally understood 
that the person represented was of low condi- 
tion. 

Niobe and her Family have forsaken Rome 
to adorn the Gallery of Florence, where they are 
more sumptuously lodged, but less advanta- 
geously placed than in the Villa Medici. The 
room is very large, and very cold. This, it is 
true, is of little consequence to them who stood 
in a garden, exposed to the winter's blast for so 
many years, biit to us who visit them is by no 
means a matter of indifference. It is finished 
also in a style better suited to a drawing-room 
than to a repository for statues ; but to such a 
state of desperation are the ans reduced in this 
once &mous country that, we not only cannot 
make a statue, but know not what to do with it 
when 
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When we have it. The Centaur, a beautiful 
statue by Giovanni BoLocffA, which had 
stood near two hundred years in a street that had 
taken its name, has been twice removed within 
ihy remembrance : — it is now shut up, because 
they literally do not know what to do with it^ 
and I wish they may not be tempted at last tp 
throw it into the river to avoid any further 
trouble. 

It is not my intention to describe the Pic- 
tures c^ the Galltry. Were I to mention thosa 
which' please me most, I should be puzzled 
^hcre to begin and where to end. I was 
shocked at the Medusa of Leonardo da 
Vinci, probably that which Vasari mentions, 
and am always concerned when a^ painter of 
eminence employs his art on a horrid subject. 
, The Portraits of upwards of four-hundfed 
• Painters, all painted by themselves, form a col- 
lection not to be met with, I believe, in any 
other country. Your friend. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, is among the number. I wish the 
colouting of his own portrait may last longer 
than that of his other paintings. This excellent 
artist does not paint for posterity ; and in a few 
years, were it not for the engraver, it might be a 
doubt if he ever existed. I am no painter; yet 
I cannot help wondering the art of colouring 
•hould 
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immediate effect depends upon it, but the future 
reputation of the painter htmsetf. — The ccJour- 
ing of Titian, though three hundred years 
are ah:eady elapsed, is as beautiful as it was at 
first. 

. Statues and Pictures .are fKK the only wqndors 
of this superb Gallery. It. possesses a treasure 
in gems, &c. that no Sovereign could aJFofd (9 
purchase. The little elegant Cammeo. i^icb 
represents. Cupid riding qn a Lion, is c£.iitc 
greatest beauty:.': The idea is mgenioiis, and-die 
execution admirable .' T.o cofpjjlete ^is cabic 
net was the labour of raqre than wocentBrie^ _ 
The famous Medici DiamoDd v^s oiK;e ,ilB 
■brightest ornament. They tell you it is at 
Vienna; — the Emperor best knows by what 
right. 

The collection of Coins and Medals, and the . 
' Original Drawings by the old oiasters, are worth 
your seeing, but are not usually shewn. 

Here are also Etruscan inscriptions to. arause 
wd puzzle ihe antiquarian; and antique vase^ 
nf various forms, some for omaipent, and some 
for use:— Guttse, which held the oil to.aaoi^ 
iheir bodies when they came out of the batbj 
Faterse, used in sacrifices ; Lamps in abundaiice; ' 
■nd little glass bouks, caUed .Laccimatori, Mip* 
posed. 
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posed to have reccHred the tears, dt^ ^ed. 
Observe the votive offerings which the ancients 
hung up iti' their tempJes after a recovery,*" 
They are of potters' earth, and made to rcpre* 
cent the pan affected. You 8ee.a great number 
of legs anji arms; I obs^ved a breast, from 
whence one may presume zbe lady had been 
cured of a cancer. 

The Mosaic of Pictra dura, begun by Cosi- 
MO I., continued by Francesco, and perfected 
by Ferdinand, is formed of natural stones 
inlaid, and not of a composition like that of 
Rome : landscapes, sea views, birds, fruUs, and 
flowers, are usually represented. It is a work 
of patience and expence. To finish a table like 
tho«e of the Fitti Palace is the constant occupa- 
tion of three years; the cost not less than twenty 
thousand crowns. The Mosaic at Rome an- 
^Bwers a better purpose; it will faithfully render 
the paintings of the best masters to the latest 
posterity. 

The Gallery is always open for the benefit of 
artists, except on holidays, and the inner apart-i 
ments are shewn to visitors by a person appointed 



* The same ciutom is still observed at the Campo Santo ' 
•t Pisa. 
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on purpose, and not permitted to receive any 
gratuity. 

One circumstance I foi^ot. , They tell you 
that' this cabinet formerly contained an extraor- 
dinary Padlock, or Ceinture de ChaStete. — Let 
every married man on this occasion remember 
the words of Prior : 

Let all her ways be uuconfin'd, 
And clap the padlock on her mind. 
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LETTER XVm. 



IT is astonishing with what rapidity a Museum 
is fornied that has an intelligent person to 
direct it. 'Acquisitions are continually making, 
and the hulk daily increasing, when, like the 
miser's store, it suffers no diminution. In a 
few years, the Chevalier Fon tana, a man of 
talents, native of Roveredo, has formed a cabi- 
net which, in manyof its parts, has not its equal; 

'and where the well-informed naturalist may find 
continual amusement : but the same reasons that 
prevented my entering into the detail of the 
beauties of the Gallery, must also deter me from 
describing the Gabinetto Fisico. 

The anatomical preparations in wax are the 
best in Europe. They may tempt you, per- 
haps, to go through a course of anatonjy, sinc^ 
you can do it without disgust; nor can any 
study be more interesting than that which so 

■ nearly concerns ourselves. The part, however, 
that 
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that relates to labour, it may not be tbe interest 
of mankind that women should see. The gen- 
tleman to whom the town of Florence is obliged 
for the arrangement and "improvement of this 
Museum, and thefearned world for many valu- 
able discoveries, is engaged at present in a work, 
of inestimable value — a Statue in wood that 
takes to pieces, shewing the whole body in all 
its parts, its muscles, its nerves, its veins, its 
arteries^ and the whole intricacies of diat frame 
which we are told is so fearfully and so wonder- 
fully ntade. ~ What a pleasant way of studying 
anatomy! In one respect this answers even 
better than the human body itself, where, to get 
at one muscle, you must first destroy another: 
here all take to pieces as they are wanted. 

Among the many curiosities which this Mu- 
jcum contains, are the Horns of an unknown 
animal, resembling those of a bull, but consi>. 
derably bigger ; and the Teeth of a young ele- 
phant, found in the Val d'Arno, not far from 
Florence. This is, indeed, a curiosity. How , 
these inhabitants of the torrid zone ever found 
their way into a couaitiy so different from their 
own, is a question, I believe, not easy to deter- 
mine. ' They are found in great qwmtity, and 
of allies; tbe few that Hannibal brought 
«bng with htm into Italy, all died except one, 
by the severity of the cold at the butte of Treb. 
bia. 
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bia. Tfic'lteites of this animal, as well as those 
of the rhinoceros, are also- found in Sibe-riat^ 
^hefe it b pretty certain neither of them could 
4t present exist. Yoii see basalt, pumice sb>nes, 
and-Javj^ produce of volcanoes, found in Tus- 
cany, where not a single volcano is now remain- 
ing; which has led some to conclude that the 
world is older than'it is thought; nor, aa thtff 
say, will the term of six thousand yeajs in any- 
wise account for the vartoas strata of lava found 
one under another in the iKighbburhood of 
^tna and Vesuvius; Voltaire says—" Qu* 
k tnonde ist tme vieiile PuSain qia caiAe hien ami 
age." ''' . ' 

Examine the Amianttis, a mineral sabstanc^, 
of woolly texture, etiducd with (lie vonderftil 
property of resisting firej from which the an- 
cients made a kind of cloth, lo preserve the - 
ashes of the bodies that they burnt. It is found 
in several parts of Italy. Of petrified wood 
here are various specimens of the greatest beauty; 
and fossils with the impression of fish, from 
Monte Bolca, near Verona: some of which are 
onknown in these seas, and found in that a£ 
Oiaheite. The Gomu Ammbmis has this parti- 
Ciitarit}', that,' though the petrifaction is fire- 
^tittiriy found, the shell itself is uhknowil. ^ The 
Camelion, a kind of Kzard; tiianges cblour 
according to the objects fresenied to it; lives 
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on flies, but bas been kept alive ta&ay monihi 
without any kind of food. , > , 

Among the Insects is a Scarabeo Imperiale,. ^ 
brilliant little animal, that appears covered with 
diamonds of different colours; and the Curculio 
Bebula, lately found out to be efficacious 'm 
curing the tooth-ach. In short, insects, shells, 
and minerals, are the most complete parts of the 
collecuon, and mostly deserve your attention. 
Acquainted as you are with Lever's Museum, 
you need not lose much time in looking at the 
animals. Here is no GiralFa, to make amends 
for other deficiencies ; nor even one Gumarre, 
an animal supposed to be generated by horses 
with ..cows, or by bulls with mares, and an- 
nounced by Barktti as common in Piedmont; 
but, as &r as I can find, is as little known there, 
as in this or any other country. 

The Egyptian Mummy, which they tell us is 
at least three thous^d years old, is not a bit 
bigger than ourselves : from whence we might 
conclude that mankind are not so much degene- 
rated as some people think, and as Homer and 
Virgil would make us believe. The Egyp- 
tians are said to have painted their mummies to 
resemble as much as possible the person when 
alive :— either this was a bad painter, or the wo- 
man one of the ugliest I ever beheld. A re-i 
presentation of the Plague io. w^> done in the 
time 
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tiiAe of the Medici^, is said to be admirably 
executed ; you will conclude therefore that it 
cannot be looked at with pleasure. ; 
' I know not who was the first discoverer of the- 
fact thatj in some of the insect tribes^ animation is 
capable of being suspended and renewed almost 
ad injiniiwm. The Rotifer is well kiiown to die: 
and . revive alternat^y in th^, gutters of our., 
houses, during the summer months, by being. 
supplie^with, or deprived of, a drop of moisture.-. 
But the ChevalierfloNtANA .H9fli4>SCOvereda 
much more curious insunce ^Cribis property. 
He has found that some damaged wbeat> taketi^ 
from a granary in which it had remained up> 
wards of forty years, is composed of millions of 
eeb, which, being moistened with water, imme- 
diately revive, and move with agility ; but caa 
only be' seen by the help ofa niicroscope. 

In the Gabinctto Fisico you will find. a coB- 
unual source of entertainment ; — but, since 
something must ev^ be wanting, and whatever 
has to do with brick and mortar in .this country , 
roust infallibly be mean and trifling, neither the 
elegance nor convenience of the building in 
any-wise correspond with the treasure it con- 
tains. The rooms are all litde and low ; and so 
cold, that even an inhabitant of the north, can- 
not visit them without complaining. A private 
collection, belonging to a countiyman of ours, 

VOL. t. N is 
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la a)36"^ll fiunished} aft^ 'well arranged.— 
Though ^Se- Cabinets have afforded' me infi- 
nite pleasure, a-hifefinent's Fcflection tells me that 
tPeasures^ oP'tbis kihdare ndt''t6 be envied, siike 
the Strang** wife is at no tiW>le or expcnce, 
(OTJtiys thefH more than' ''tbe pbaaessor. How 
twe'^what SHAKtsPHAk-fe says-: " Happy thou 
ai-t notffor tuh& Pi^ hasf'kot' Uill tkeu sirivest 
ft gtt, and- -Mat thou ■Hast /cr^ettest." Hbw 
ajpplicable to every situation in^ liFe, and par- 
tituterly ttrgtntlemen'of iw'rt» who are ever more 
■ sensibly rdortified by that which they cannot ob- 
tain, than they receive ple'asure from that which; 
they possess. 

Of the Observatory, which is part of this 
building, I have nothing to observe, unless it fee 
that in ail the town of Florence it might be dif- 
ficult to Gnd an'bther situation so ill suited to the 
ptfrpose. 

If the force of attraction in all bodies were in 
cXact proportion to the quantity of matter they 
contain, a Lady of my acquamtance. La Signora 

, , would be irresistable. She was as bcauti- 

fu],as large. You shall now hear what has just 
happened to her. This unfortunate lady has 
met with a monster in the form of a Cavalier 
Servente, who, abusing; the privilege of attend- 
ing her to the theatre, has disSgured her on her 
return home to such a degree, as to^ render this 
beau- 
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beautiful woman an object of disgust and hfflTor* 
I have, just been to see her :— her nose is almost 
cut ofl; it hangs as it were by a single thread,-^ 
her upper lip is severed in two, and has lefi a 
frightful chasm, through which her teeth and 
' gums appear. The quantity of blood she baa 
lost, the pain she has suffered, the Anxiety she 
feels, render her one of the most interesting 
objects I ever beheld, and the most disgusting. 
Jealousy is thought to have occasioned it. 

You will be suiprised to hear that this ruffian 
is of one of the best families at Naples/ -You 
will be sorry to hear that be has escf^d. - l£ 
assassination could ever be justified, it would be 
in a case like this. I could readily forgive the 
husband or the brother of this ., injured lady* 
were be to send another villidn after him, cruel 
and unprincipled as himself, to treat him in the 
same manner. He is beneath the resentment of 
a man of honor. , . 
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LETTER XIX. 



ITALY in general is well provided with pub- 
lic Libraries, and much learning is shut up 
tberethat all might have access to if they pleased. 
The town of Florence has not less than three. 

The Lanrenziana Library begun by Cosiho 
Pater Patriae^ and afterwards continued by Lor 
BENZO ilMagniBco his grandson, is confined.to 
Manuscripta only> and said to contain upwards 
of ten thousand. They were procured in great 
part from Constantinople, by means of the ex- 
tensive commerce the Medici family at that time 
carriedonin the Levant; wcreafterwards increas- 
ed by LeoX. and Clemen t VI I.,and completed 
by CosiHoL in 1571. The plan of the building 
by Michael An GELO has this particularity: the 
, books are chained to reading desks on each side 
the room. The door is much admired, but you 
will be shocked to see a vestibule and stair-case 
by the great IfAicuALi. Angelo, tmBnished, 
and 
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and the materials still on the spot, as they were 
left in the time of the Medici. •Michael 
Angelo has still more reason to complain of 
the barbarity of the age than Luca Pitti.* 

The famous Virgil, rival of that of the Vatican, 
Was procured at Rome by Cosimo I.of Cardinal 
Innocenzio dei Monti, whose property it was; 
■ This alone may be considered as a literary trea* 
sure. For its antiquity you have the authority 
df T. RuFtus, who was Consul of Rome in the 
year 494 : — " Turvies Rujiui Apronianus Aite- 
rius Legi, et dtsiinxi Codtcem." This testimony 
proves its existence then, but we do not know 
how long it may have existed before that time. 
The Eneid in *this manuscript does not begin 
with"///e ego qui quon-dam, (^c." They are 
indifferent lines, and it is generally believed that 
V 1 B G I L never wrote them, t confess I should 
have thought otherwise had I seen them here* 
The Eneid was left unfinished, and condemned 
by its author to the flames, as unfit for the public 
eye. To the vanity of Augustus we owe its 
preservation. That Emper6r who would not 
consent that it should be destroyed, gave it to 
TuscA aiid Varus, men of distinguished abilt* 
ties, to revise and publish. They bad the liberty 
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to retrench, but not tp add ; and the many un- 
finished verses that still remain are incontestible 
proofs that the confidence was not ill 'placed. 
I will only ask if it is not more probable that 
Virgil, in an onfavourable'moment, should 
have written those lines, than that ivo men of 
acknowledged talents, in an age so renowned for 
taste and elegance, should have been sUly enoii^ 
to spoil, by an addition of their .own, direcd/ 
contrary to the express order of the Emperor, aq 
introduction which has been the admiration' and 
envy of every succeeding Poet. It is said that 
DcTAviA, sister to Augustus, gaveViRGii 
three thousand crowns for three lines. Itjiras a 
bigh price, yet not more than .they deserved, 
^ince we know of no other merit Marcellus 
had. 

Tbey shew you a Bible in the time of San 
Gregorio (about one hundred yeiars after], 
and you may perceive an evident difference 
in the characters. — This is said to be the oldest 
Bible in Europe. In Petbajich's Vir^l ishia 
Portrait, and that of Laura. The Tacitus is 
f:he father of all th^ Tacitus's now extant, and 
the q>anu8cript of the Florentine History by 
Macchiavel, in his own hand writing, deserves 
your attention. " The Pandects, a collection of 
RoniaA Laws by Justinian, brought by the 
Pisant 
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Fisans from Amatfi^ and from Pisa to Florence 
in great triumph when that city was subdued by 
the Florentines, is worth your inquiry ; as are 
the Travels of Cosimo III. You will there 
see many views of English villas, and^ may read 

* a curious journal of that Prince's travels. At 
Wilton, the writer tells us two ladies sung him an 
English air, assai male (very ill) ; and seems to 
4oubt whether to lay the greatest blame on the ' 
singers or the music. His aecount of die nlarj-. 
ners of the English Court is not more favour- 

. able i and, though he allows that t^le nobility, 
and particularly those who had travelled, wer« 
^ore civihzed than the populace, yet he denies 
ihat they arrive at the disinwltara of the Italians 
(it is an Italian who speaks), and describes them 
as preserving their natural melancholy on every 
occasion, their mind -constantly occupied by 
some unpleasant reflecticHi, This Pritice was 
well received by Charles II, and staid three' 
months at his. Court, yet his country received 
but little advantage from his travels ; he returned 
proud, vain, and full of prejudices. Little bet- 
ter could be expected from a man educated by 
Friars, who from his youth was averse to plea- 
sure, and is even represented as a declared . 
enemy to poetry aAd music* Avaricious, cruel, 
and despotical. he was a. bigot without virtue : 
and 
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and as he had spent the greater part of his time 
among Priests, by them only was he regretted.* 
The Marucelliana Library is open every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and contains 
many useftit books and some valuable editions, 
particularlyone of Dante of the yeari48i,with 
cuts by Maso FiNiGUERRA, a'Florentine, said ' 
to have been the first engraver and inventor of 
that art. Is it not strange that an art so simple, 
and at the same time so useful, should have re- 
mained so long unknown. Few of the editions 
of. Dante have more thai) two cuts^^this has. 
nineteen. 

Another valuable curiosity is the finger of 
Galileo, a philosophical relic. The very ^ 
finger that 'first pointed out the Satellites of 
JuPiTEE. He called them 5/e//eJllerfi«e, in com- 
pliment to tbe.Grand Duke Cosimo II., but if 
that family had not immortalized themselves by 
the encouragement they gave to arts and tetters, 
this attempt, though well meant, bad not sue- 
. ceeded, for the Satellites of Jupiter have already 
lost the name he gave them. A gentleman, I 
shall not say of what nation, I am glad he was 



* This -IJoly man, after various persecutions, confined 
the Chevalier Accia^o(,i in a dungeon for life, for no 
other crime than that of manyiug the Signora Moehorai 
without his approbation. 

not 
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not ah EngHsfaman, asked the librarian if d^.^ 
LiLEo was not a'Roman Emperor!-^! never 
saw a man so shocked in my life, and I believe 
he was heartily glad when he got rid of us. 

The Magliabechi Library takes its name from 
the founder Antonio MAGLiABEcni/a man 
of an extraordinary .memory.) In this library are 
some curious manuscripts, and many beautiful 
jand rare editions. Compare Bodoni with 
Baskerville ; divest yourself of prejudice, 
and give xht Italian all the praVsehe deserves. 
Here also is a Dante of the year 1481 ; and a 
curious Partdect of Roman Laws of the year 
'1525, adorned with miniatures that are an bo^ 
lior to that tinnle. The original Pandect froni 
which all the otfters are derived, I have already 
mentiohed'atnong the Laurenziana manuscripts, 
• The Aetademia Florentina, formerly ia Crus- 
c3,.roiihded by the Gtand Duke Ferdinand, is 
held here evety Thursday. This Academy 
once rendered itself famous by its Criticisms on 
the Jerusalem of Tasso, encouraged to it by- 
the Grand Duke Francesco, the family <^ 
M^fici) and the Florentines in general, having 
been severely handled by that author in one of 
'Ths Dialogues. He calls the Florentines arttJW, 
and the Government, " Giogo delta tiuova Tiran- 
nide della Casa Medici." In return, they gave 
the preference to Ariosto, and placed Tasso 
second 
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second only.; a judgment to wtuch the world, 
I ^lieve, has not generally Whacribed. 

L'Accademia del Cimento which began m 
1657 for experimental Philosophy, under the 
audioes of Prince Leopold, son of Cosimo II. 
^et the example to Paris and London. Louts 
XIV. and Charles II. founded their Rc^al 
^Academies in imitation -of it. 

The ancient Academy del DisegnOi founded 
in 1350, was die 6r$t academy of die kind i& 
Europe. It was re-established iby the present. 
Sovereiga in 17S4. The students are provided 
-with casts of the best stanieSj- and supplied with 
. paper, pencils, brushes, canva% and colours, at 
the expence of the Sovereiga. Prize. Hiedals 
are also distributed to the most dd^erving. 
Thus for great praise is due : but if you inquu'c 
into the capacity of the masterst you will find, 
XHne of them dehcient in the common principles 
of drawing, and yet one fintontb in the year the 
■whole academy is under their difection.— Are 
such persons proper to direct where once Mi- 
chael An GELO, presided! and in a country 
once superior in science even to Rome itself!— 
A short residence in Tuscany will, howevw, 
convince you, that were the means better adap^ 
to the intention, it ^wouH be to little purpose 
while taste is : wanting, and merit is not eor- 
coufaged. I hwe just bought C^eral Elliot 
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4W boTi^backi by one oF their. best, engravers. 
The horse is a p^fect monster, and the Generd ' 
jjot much better: I- mean to hang it up by one 
of Bartolozzi's, who is also a Florentine, to 
<bew their countrymen that talents seldom come 
49 perfection except where they mept wiih en- 
couragement. What I have said of the masters, 
ieavtt me nothing to say of the performances of 
4he scholars, in which there is little to com- 
mend. 

In this Acadony you see a curious statue of 
■Gehmanicus. He is said to have invented the 
^ame of Mora^ the present amusemem of the 
^west class of (people in Italy, in order to keep 
his soldiers employed. This statue is supposed 
to represent htm playing at it. The original is 
At Versailles. 

The Accademia dei GeorgoFili was instituted 
for the encouragement of agriculture, -and pre- 
miums are given every year. This institutioa 
would be useful if the premiums were properly 
bestpwed. During the time I have been her^ 
i, have' known them given first for cutting down 
frees, and shortly afterwards for planting them. 

Having thua given some, though an imperfect 
account cJ the libraries, ^f, Florence, you wiU 
prol^bly expea something ^uld ipw b? said 
■o^dv st^e of Literature, On this. jubjiect I 
Juye Uttle to say. . There is notcience for gen- 
tlemen 
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tlemen in tliis ciiumry'but poetryj and few are 
born poets. Where there is no copy-right, 
there wffl be many' publishers, and'few4t«hdrs; 
Any one may print who pleases. AningenioUiS 
friend of mine, whose Fables have already gone 
through many editions, has himself received the 
advantage of one only. The talents of Italy are 
at present chiefly entplt^ed in translations, and 
though no genius is necessary, more knowledge 
' is required than these gentlemen' usually posses^ 
^— an intimate acquaintance with both languages. 
Some there are who make a merit of using the 
same number of words : it would be more to the 
purpose were they to give the precise meaning 
of the author. 

.Though authors refrain from publishing ' foi* 
more than one reason j though regular-bred 
poets are no longer to be found, improvisatori, 
or quacks in poetry, are frequently to be met ■ 
with, not only in.TuScany, but in every part of 
Italy. Improvisaiorying is a 'talent peculiar to 
■the Italians, Neither the author of Paradise 
Lost, nor of the Henriade, nor any of their sue-- 
cessdrs, were improvjsatori : from whence I 
conclude it to depend more on the langtiagc of 
iht iountry, than on the p&etic genius of the 
JjfeOple: I h^Wtio dbuk-that it i^ fiiU 'i>f im- 
postiire-^efXcuse and compliment foi'mi aacrtji 
aiderable part- Bf it, wbldi are ready-spared, 
and 
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ajid suit all subjepW^Wi} alJ,flG<9>i(fflSf:. VprseS 
that'please oyer, nigbj, wciuld (lardly -escape the 
fire in the moHiing. The^Chevalier.iPBA'ET-i;!, 
the most ceUbratetl jinprovisatpr& <of ' his time, 
esteemed all over Italy, and even crowned in 
the Campidoglio, might have retained his. repu- 
tation had he' not published his poetry. It is 
a charming talent in its proper place : but let it 
be conBned to the table where all are inclined to 
merriment, and where, if you are enchanted, you 
are seldom disposed critically to examine whe- 
ther you ought to be enchanted or not. 

Arts, sciences, and letters, are nearly on a 
level, and from the same cause. It is not 
genius that is wanting, but encouragement. The 
Medici family not only encouraged science, 
and protected men of learning, but received them 
with kindness and familiarity. They were well 
aware that the reputation of Princes is in their 
hands;— that it is as easy to speak ill as well of 
them, without deviating from the truth; and that 
some virtues maybe found in all. Augustus, 
a dastardly cut-throat, did some good actions : 
and our own Richard has found his panegyrist. 
The policy of former times is now . reversed : 
science is Annihilated; and the day not far off 
when talents will be sought for in Tuscany, and 
not be found. — The principal offices of the 
State oiust then be entrusted either to the hands 

of 
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of foreigners, who are always looked upon Vifft 
an evil eye ; or be \eh to the guidance of those 
who. like unskilful pilots, will accelerate the 
fuiD they were intended to pFcvent I 
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LETTER XX. 



f T may be a matter of doubt, whether Hospi- 
■* tals, though in appearance aird' iiftention so 
perfectly humane, are, in their consequences, an 
advantage to the community, for .whose benefit 
they were established; I fancy those "countries 
where they are unknown, are not less healthyj 
perhaps, not less populous.— But, as it is not 
. iry design to enter into a question of such im- 
portance, I shall proceed in my description of 
the Hospitals of Florence. 

The Hospital of Sanu Maria NUova is a 
handsome building, clean, airy, and wholesome ; 
but is half ruined by an unlucky speculation, 
that of disposing of their patrimony: they are 
now obliged to buy every thing. Cato says— 
" Pattr familiai vendacem, non emacem esse 
oporttt." The regulations, in many instances, 
deserve -commendation. The sick are separated 
ftom the wounded j^ the convalescents, from the 
sick { 
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sipk ; the men, (rom the women ; and each has 
a bed to himself. It was otherwise at Paris. 
A friend of mine, a man of veracity, has assured 
me, that he once saw there, what you will with 
difficulty believe, three men in one hed — 'one 
ill, one dying, and one dead.— How horrid ! It 
is worse than the cruelty ofMizENTius! 

The Kitchen is curious. The same fire not 
only roasts and boils, bttt, by means of iron- 
partidons, occasionally introduced, the several 
stew-pans, that are constantly in use, are heated 
or ' cooled, without being moved from their 
places. The same fire beats water also for the 
baths, serves as a- ventilator, and answers every 
other purpose'of the hospital. 

It is said, that the ability of the Professors is 
in .no wise equal to the magnificence of the build- 
ing : that operations are awkwardly performed, 
and 'paUents die under their hands that might 
have been saved. Migliorb informs us, that 
from the foundation of this hospital, in the year 
%zZj to i€8o, the year in which he wrote, it 
appeared on the books that three hundred and 
sixty thousand bodies had been buried there in 
the space of three hundred and ninety-two years. 
It is but lately that they have given mercury in 
the venereal disease. For many years they used 
no other remedy than salsa parilla, and guiacum^ 
I leave you to judge bow many they cured. Is 
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it nbt extraordinary that mercury, tliat wonder- , 
ful speciBc, the only one existing for that fatat 
disorder, should have been known, tried, and its 
' good effects acknowledged, in the time of Paolo 
Giovio,* yel disused and discredited afterwards 
for more than a century, even till the time of 
Alessandro da Carpi. It is said that this 
disorder, when acquired in a warm, is not easily 
got rid of in a cold climate. 

It is computed that they tose two thirds of 
those whom Ihey cut for the stone. •■ Considered 
as a school of anatomy, the institution is cxcel- 
Jenl. About thirty patients die,every month; a 
room is appropriated to receive the dead bodies, 
and the surgeon who attended me, not finding 
any there, said it was the first time he ever knew 
•it fail. From thence they are removed to the 
dissecting room as they are wanted. — Had our 
surgeons the same advantage, the dead might be 
suffered to remain qoiet in their graves :— phy- 
sicians might iearn to cure by those they kilt; 
and he who bad grossly and fatally mistaken the 
disease, improve by his own errors. 

A curious experiment has been tried here to ■ 
cure the bite of a mad dog, by the bite of a 



• Iq the year 1494, soon after it first broke out iu 
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viper. You know that one is thought to be 
fatal by dissolving the blood j the other, by co- 
agulating it. The experiment I think more 
witty, than judicious j for, allowing the theory 
to be just, I cannot conceive the possibility of 
hitting the exact proportion : if too little of the 
venom of the viper, the patient would die of the 
bite of the mad dog j if too much, of that of the 
viper.- 

I saw in tnts hospital a shocking object ; a 
man with a^ tumour in his arm thaft was swelled 
as big as bis body : no chance of suppuration — 
amputation impossible : no rest, night nor day i 
a probability of living some ihontbs— «nd the 
certainty of a painful death ! A thought of such 
an unfortunate beii^g might render us easy under 
those trifles which, for want of greater evils, we 
call sufferings. It has since occurred to me in 
riding by, that if an accident was then to happen^ ' 
I should prefer the hospital to my own house :-:— 
that; surrounded by miseries greater than my 
own, and perhaps less merited, I should receive 
more comfort, thaii from the sight of pleasures I 
could not enjoy, and yet might envy. Not that 
I should choose to be carried thither, like the 
man I met yesterday, on a bier, covered witb 
black; supported and' attended by a parcel ctf 
dismal figures in long black gowns and Uack 
maskSf looking more like devils than men: if 
the 
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die poor fellow had weak nerves, he roi^t fenqr 
.himself already both-dead and dcmned. CouAt 

, just arrived at Florence, meeting with 

an accident at Fiesole, the Misericordia were 
sent for to carry him home ; but when tie saw 
the apparatus, and the dismal appearance it made, 
he &ncied they thought him dead, and intended 
to bury him. It was .to jio purpose he was 
assured to the contrary, and told how handy 
they are in their operations; he still persisted 
that not one of them should tQUch bira ; he put 
himself in a posture of defence; and they were 
obliged to return as they came. 
■ My friend Sterne took for the text of one 
of his Sermons — " It is better to enter the house 
of .mourning, than the house of feasting;" and 
then, after his own whimsical manner, adds— 
" That I deny." The subject is ingeniously 
treated, and, to a reflecting mind, both may be 
- usefuL It is natural to fly from objects of hor- 
ror ; yet a visit now and then to these mansitms 
.of rpelancholy and distress, while It prompts us 
to acts c^ charity and benevolence, may at the 
tame time teach us not to set a greater value oa 
4ife than it deserves. 

Before I quit the subjef:t I must tell you, thM 

a few years ago, the Governor [a great bigot) 

ordered, that all the invalids should keep Lent, 

except stttdi a« could produce a dispensation 

o a - under 
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under the hand of their physician. One fiiight 
have thought the very circumstance of being in 
the hospital a sufficient proof that they were 
tick, without any other. 

A separate hospital for the insane and cuta- 
, neous disorders is also worth your seeing. 

The Misericordia was .first instituted at the 
time of the plague ; a calamity to which Flo- 
rence has been subject not less, 1 think, than 
twenty-one times. Thf most fatal Was that in 
the ume of Boccaccio, when one hundred 
thousand people died of it, the greatest part in 
Florence. In the convent of the Monache di 
San Maruno, is a marble inscription against the 
wall on the inside, near Via Polverosa,' finnoun- 
cing that twenty thousand bodies lie buried- there 
who died of the plague in 1479. During the 
plague in 1630, the Misericordia were particu- 
larly useful ; and left in writing the method they 
then observed. It is an excellent institution, 
and cannot be passed over in silence. 

The number of brothers is not limited, and 
any person may be admitted that pleases. They 
are divided into three classes. The first are 
called Capi di Guardia, andare those who have 
been longest in the service : they are no longer 
obliged to accompany the sick ; but when pre. 
aent, order and direct the rest. 

The second are the Giornanti ; each of these 
' has- 
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has one day in the week Bxed for his attendance, 
and on the other days is at liberty to attend or 
not, as he thinks fit. . 

The third are- the Volunteers: these are 
always at Hberty; bnt, if they do not sometimes 
attend, are struck off the list^ 

Regulated in this manner, a sufficient number, 
of Brothers are present ^t every summons. If 
the Volunteers fail, those of the Giornanti, 
whose turn it is, are themselves sufficient to 
answer ev^ry purpose. The CapL di Guardia . 
being numerous, one is always ready to take the 
command: he goes before: he is the first to 
enter the house of the sigk person, and, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, gives his orders; the 
others upon this occasion, as well as upon the 
march, observing the' most profound silence. 
The key of the bandages, restoratives, &c. ^c, 
which they carry along with them, i^ also in his 
keeping. 

This Charity has three objects. They carry 
the poor that are sick to the hospital, and, in all 
casualties, the wounded or disabled person, if 
alive i but if dead, to their own Chapel, where 
be lays exposed as he was found, and every one- 
is admitted to see him. The servant of the 
Misericordia is first ;nade acqu^nted when an 
ficcident happens. It is his business to repair 
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HnmedJately to the place, inquire into (be fact, 
and return to ring the bell, which is the summon* 
for the Brothers to assemble. When the bell iS 
rung twice, it is a sign the person is still alive : 
Airee times is a conBrmation of death; in which 
case the body cannot be removed till ^t has been 
. first examined by the Police. 
- The same servant is also applied to when 
any person is in want of their assistance to he 
carried to the hospital ; and they not only never 
refuse their attendance, but also make a collec- 
tion among themselves for ^^P support of the 
wife or children that remain. There is beside^ 
p box in their Chapel for public charity^ which, 
at the end of every month, is distributed among 
the families of those they have carried fo the; 
hospital. 

' Long practice ' bas tirade them particularly 
handy, and, though not obliged, ,they readily 
attend upon the sick of all ranks when sent for. 
They can accept no gtaluity; not even victuals 
or drink, nor have they any salary; — a funeral 
service, and a mass said for their so^ls, after they 
are dead, is their only recommence, 

The Innocentij a Foupdling Hospital, was 

built by Brunblleschi. The chMren/asciati 

as an outside ornament, is a composition in- 

yented by Luca della Robbia, aflii called so 

after 
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after him. The art U lost, nor is it to be re- 
gretted.* In the time of Benedetto Varchi 
eleven thousand crowns were spent annually on 
this charity, and not less than a thousand chiU 
drcn received. In the time of Mighore, the 
number was increased to four thousand. The 
hoys were retained, as now, till the age of eigh- 
teep, and the girls till they were married. The 
number received at present is littlq^Tiiore than a 
thousand. The income about /fifty thousand 
crowns. New-born infants only are received j 
and tbose thi'ough a hole in the wall, just large 
enough for the head to pass. It is competed, 
from the time they are received tilt the, age of 
ten years, they lose eighty in a hundred, that is, 
fetir-fiflhs, I believe it more readily, as a ser- 
Varit of mine put four there, and they ^re al( 
dead in less than as many years, Wtthouf 
doUbi, there is a great Fault somewhere, which 
the humanity, as well as the good policy of the 
tidVerntnent, should endeavour to find out and 
remeciy. This, I am told, was the first tnstitu- 
tiori of the kind, and Florence was excommuni- 
cated for it by the f ope. RidQcuIous as it may 



' LccA DELLA RoBBiA, a Fl«r«itine, born in 1388, 
invented tlie composition called after his name. A Itind 
of Terra Cotta, painted and varlibhed. 

appear. 
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appear. T cannot think the Pope so much tp 
blame, unless better pare were takpn pf them 
afterguards. 

At the BigaIIo,or Abbandonati, poor boys and 
girls who are fatherless, are also Received, and 
kept till the age of eighteen. They are taught 
different trades; and the girls at eighteeri year§ 
old may claim a dower of thirty crowns. The 
income is about twelve thousand crowns. These 
excellent establishments were in the time of the 
Republic. 

You should see the Scuola Regia, a day-schpol 
for poor girls : there are four of them, one in 
each quarter of the town. The girls come in 
the morning and evening, and return home to 
dine and sleep. They are paid half what they 
cam. They are taught besides to write and 
read, and are instructed in tbejr rcligjon. They 
are, by turns, made to do the work of the house ; 
clean the rooms, furniture, ^c. Formerly they 
used to dress the dinner ; but I suppose they 
were bad cooks, as this business is taken out of 
their hands. Five dowers, of twenty , crowns ■ 
each, are given every year; and the girls, at 
eighteen years old, have a right to claim them. 
This is an excellent institution, and does honor 
to the'Sovereign, 

One anecdote of the last Duke of Tuscany, 

of the Medici family> and I have done with the 

town 
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town of Florence. A gentleman, wishing to add 
a Terrace to his house in Borgo Ogni Santi, 
presented a petition to Gio. Gastohe for his 
permissioDi whoa not approving, and being a 
humoristj'wrote at the back — " 5* concede all' 
Rovescio;" meaning that he would not grant it. , 
The petitioner thought fit to understand him 
literally, and buiit his terrace, setting every part 
ppside down. This house is admirably situated 
for the race of San Giovanni* 
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LETTER XXL 



For forms of Guveminent let Fools contest, 
That which is best administered is best, 

POPB. 

ARE alt forms of Government then alikci 
and is no distinction to be made between a 
Divan and a Senate ? I am astonished that an 
Englishman, born under t}ie most perfect of all 
possible governments, a limited Monarchy; 
where the executive po.wer is in the hands of one 
person, and he only restrained from doing ill. 
The legislative in King, Lords, and Commons, 
in Parliament assembled j where the rights of 
the people are maintained by representatives of 
their own choosing, but where in their own per-^ 
sons they have rather an ideal power than real 
influence.' The happiest medium between des- 
potism and anarchy. I am astonished that the 
Author of the Essay on Man should have been 
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80 fiitle Bcnstble of these blessings as to advancff 
a doctrine so pernicious, and so new. I confes* 
that I am one of those fools who fancy there "ta 
nothing so essentia! to the happiness of mankind 
as the nature of the Government artder which 
they live : — it influences their thoughts and ac- 
tions — raises or depresses them— ^makes them 
herpes, or makes them slaves. Visit the Swiss 
Cantons, compare the cheerfulness of that coun- 
try of liberty with the gloom of Tuscany.— The 
cultivated mountains of the Vallais with the de- 
solate Campagna of Rome. — Modern Greece 
with aicient Sparta; and then tell me if the 
forms of Govemment are a mailer of indifFer- . 
ence. 

■ The second tine I do not very well under, 
stand. If the Author by " best administered," 
means administered in a manner most conform- 
able to its own principles; in that case I appre- 
hend the beuer a bad government is adminis- 
tered, the worse it of course will be. With such 
scntitnents you will not expect me to be totally 
silent on the Government of Florence. I shall 
say but little, that little will be superficial, and I 
shall dwell with less pleasure on the subject, as 
the good effects do not always correspond with 
the good intentions of the Sovereign. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has both the 

legislative find executive power in his own hands : 

—of 
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-i"of all- systems tlic most adverse to liberty. 
He changes his laws as ofien as he changes his' 
mind, and you will be able to judge by this short 
Letter, how far the sentence of every Court of 
Justice is under his particular influence. It is 
true he has a Consiglio di Stato for foreign af- 
feirs that meet once a week, but they meet only 
in his presence, and under his direction. 

The Magistraio Supremo is a Court of Jus- 
tice for civil causes, composed of five Senators 
and three auditors. The Senators meet only twice 
in the week, the Auditors every day, and, in fact, 
do all the business. The five Senators, part of 
a body of forty-eight, are changed every four 
months. They are representatives in name and 
dress only of what was once the Senate. This 
Court- decides all causes in Prima istanza, the 
appeal is to the Ruota composed of six Auditorsi 
three of whom form a Court, and preside alter- 
nately.' The second appeal is to those who were 
not present at the first, and this last trial is deci-^ 
.sive. Though even then the Sovereign, if he 
pleases, may refer their sentence to the Consuita, 
a tribunal under his own immediate direction. 

Criminal causes are firsts examined hy the , 
Assessor, who passes sentence as the law directs. 
The case, with all its circumstances, is then sent 
to the Auditor, who has the power to confirm or 
mitigate : it then goes to the President, vhose 
, appro- 
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approbation is necessary to confirm the seti' 
tence. If the two first differ, the President de- 
cides i if they agree in an opinion different from 
his owni he makes the alteration he thinks pro- 
per, and returns the sentence for their approba- 
tion : if they still persist, which seldom happens, 
the case is referred to the Conmlta, whose deci- 
sion'is final. 

The Commissario is a Magistrate under the 
direction of the Presidente del buon Governo, 
who is himself directed by the Sovereign. He 
tries all criminal causes of little consequence, 
and all. civil causes under one hundred livres. 
The town is divided into foiir quarters, and has 
a Commissary in each. This Magistrate has great 
power, and may send for and question- whomso- 
ever he pleases. Gentlemen of the highest 
rank, and in the highest offices, must obey his 
summons. The morals of the people are under 
his inspection; and he Mill maintains an arbi- 
traiy power, notwithstanding the new Code of 
Laws so justly cefcbrated. — Laws that I have 
read with pleasure ; that do honor to the Sove^ 
reign ; that disclaim every act of tyranny and 
oppression : yet the Processi, CameraJi a^e- still 
carried on— a jurisdiction more arbitrary, and 
less limited, than that of the Inquisition itself. 

The Community of Florence is a Magistracy, 
consisting of four nobles, four citizens, and four 
t' inba-. 
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inhabUsHits. Tb^se twelve have the title o( 
Priori; the Pttsideat has al$o, that of Gon^ 
Hooiete. They hdd th^ir c^ces for one year 
onJy, They are chosen by ballot-— a bad cus- 
tom, sifice ^any are &t to elea, who are tu>t & 
to be elected. Their names are dfawii out of 
iWiT reactive classes like tickets in the lottery; 
by which means, out of about twenty thousand 
persons who are eligible to this office, the gavern- 
qnept of the town, as far as rdates to its int^AjJ 
taxaticHi) may fall by chance into the haftds of 
fiveive persons who have not comnioB sense*. 
This Chmpber bas;a su|>erintendai)ce over all tl^ 
biildings <^ the 0ty, all th« public festivals, ai^ 
directs all the ifiiipositions that are laid on ^ 
ii^i^itaots for .bridges, paying the streets, ^i}^ 
fk.c> ; they raise the money, and the Soverei^, 
' whea he pleases, .directs thcBfi how to ^vagifiy 

I have, heard ^f ; a circumstance that once 
Mtended ibis insiitution, which, for its singula- 
rity, merits to be recorded* In every questiop 
the lesser number of votes prevailed over the 
greater, that is, one third carried it against the 
Othf r two. The L^i^tor puts me in mind of 
the Doctor of JS.oMere£lo, who perceiving that 
every consumptive person consuntly died under 
the regular treatment, by way of ezperimea^ 
tried the leverse :— instead of joilk aud vego* 
table^ 
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tables, ordered theni brandy and JsU meat ; ii>- 
Btead of gende ,e*ercise» the most vioteftt ti»r 
coald be taken j aad instead-of preventii^ per* 
fipiratioD, took every method to promote it. 

Many are the infcripj- Courts. — Bijj: these aff 
the principal feature? of the GovfirnmeM of Flo- 
rence, by whJcb it msf not be difficult to fersa 
an idea of the rest. Piviie et impera, is the 
maxim of the Courl; and you will ^rceive, 
that when two persons are employed in 4be same 
office, one is usually chosen wich senuojesw 
diametrically opposite to the other. The Vicar 
of Fistoia is in direci; opposition to the Bishop 

: a manoeuvre pretty general in ev-ery 

department of the State. 

p£TEs LsoroLD is his own Prim^ Mioi&ter^ 
Others are appointed to figure in the scene, bui 
are thought to be as thoroughly dependent, a; 
^ puppets of the theatre—a system mope pre* 
sumptuous than politic. A Prime Minister » 
an excellent butt for the exercise of disuxitent, 
9Ad the best buckler a Soverd^n csui oppose tp 
<he shafts of malice. — A King of England oaq 
do no wrong, because the laws have wisely nude 
odiers answerable : when general discontent fare^ 
yailst the removal of a Mbister restores tranquH- 
Uty, and the King still retains the affections of 
his people. It is otherwise in Tuscany. Here 
tvery act is traced directly to its source.' The 
Sove- 
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Sovereign himself is pointed out as the sole 
adviser, and perpetrator, of every change that 
caprice suggests, or despotism imposes! Louis 
XV, always gave up his own opinion to; that of 
Jiis Ministers; arid when things' went wrong, 
which frequently happened, he would, say— 
•* You see, gentlemen, I was right; you had 
better have Jollovfed my advice" 

A book has lately been published by the 
GrandDuke, to justify his Administration.- His 
friends wish he had remained silent. There are 
bold assertions, at which the Florentines shake 
their heads ; and many excellent maxims, which 
make them regret that they were not more 
strictly observed. The calumniator under Tra- 
jan was to suffer the same punishment, if he did 
not make good his charge, to which the accused 
was liable, if he did. In the above hook is the 
same sentiment — but I cannot say I have ever 
heard of its being put in practice. 

I lately read in an English newspaper, that 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany is distinguished by 
his simplification of the laws : hi^ remission of 
oppressive taxes ; his government being that of 
a Philosophic Prince, who wishes to secure the 
affeciions of his people. As I neither ^ish to 
censure nor flatter, I shall answer his panegyrist 
as shortly as possible. Every day produces a 
new law : nor can I compliment a Sovereign on 
the 
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tbe simpHBcation of laws that have increased ao 
astonishingly during a reign of twenty-five yeara. 
The laws of ancient Rome were comprised id 
twelve tables. The' laws of Denmark are coji- 
tained in one moderate quarto volume, published 
more than one hundred years ago, and are the 
only laws observed at present In that country. 
In Tuscany we have not an anciest law remain-, 
ing ; some of which, as a foreigner, I must con- 
clude were good, because they are regretted j 
and many that have replaced them, I must con- 
clude bad, because they are not observed. . So 
far his Royal Highness seems to copy Justi- 
nian, of whom it is said, that he every d^ 
abolished an old law, or made anew CHie. 

Many taxes, it is true, the Grand Duke has 
repealed to his own prejudice. I am told, in 
the article of snuff alone, he loses eighty thou- 
sand crowns a year, without renderingj an essen- 
tial service to bis subjects. Taxes that we have 
been long accustomed to, we are prepared to 
meet, and are as little sensible of their oppres- 
r fion, as we are of that of* the atmospheric air 
with which we are surrounded. The intention 
pf this Prince was, without doubt, favorable to 
his people ; I wish, therefore, he had kept the 
money, and employed it more to their benefit. 
With such a sum -he might ^ve encouraged 

v.Oi.. I. p merita 
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merit, relieved misery, and made many an honest 
and deserving family happy. 

If Philosophy is shewh hy removing preju- 
dices, without considering consequences, then 
Peter Leopold may justly merit the title of 
Philosopher. But is it not to Philosophy, such 
as that of this Sovereign and his Brother, to 
which we chiefly owe that disregard to Religion 
- —that absurd system of equality— those prin- 
ciples of inBdelity and Jacobinism, which of late 
have so much prevailed ? — in short, all the poU- 
tical mischiefs that have since happened, and by 
which we aie now surrounded. With regard to 
his own couotry,,had the Grand Duke hem a 
better politician, he would, rather than have 
deprived his subjects of one Madonna, have 
^ven them ten, and respected the prejudices of 
a religion from which his govermnent receives 
its best support, and his pec^le their greatest 
comfort : instead' of which, he has, by his pre- 
sent conduct, shaken the faith of some ; called 
forth the resistance of others j and hurt the feel- 
ings of all. 

As I hitherto have not flattered the Grand 
Hhike of Tuscany, you will not suspect my sin- 
otirity if> on quitting the aubject, I should add, 
that htj» manners are annable: Us conversation 
cesyt lively, and. familiar; that in- talents he is 
supe- 
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superior to most Sovereigns; in assiduity, to allj 
and. those who are least contented under his 
government, cannot but allow that Tuscany had 
been too happy if the result of this Prince's 
labours had always kept pace with the goodness 
of his intentions. In one point, I fear we shall 
differ. I know you approve the Sovereign who 
is his own Prime Minister. Convinced that 
there are but &w Fredericks, I prefer that 
intuition which enables him to understand cfaa- 
tacters, and adapt p^riOns to their employments. 
Non omnia posmmus omnes. Princes, it is true, 
surrounded by flatterers, and treated like Divi- 
nities, do' not Without reason fancy themselres 
infellible : but it would bi better both for them- 
selves and others, if, once in a year at least, like 
die Lords of ancietit Rome, they would conde- 
scend to hear truth, stifTer their slaves to tell 
them of their weaknesses^ and remind them that 
they are men.— In your own family, which is 
government on a smaller scale, you may easily, 
if you please, put presumption to the prbof.~- 
Instruct yoiir house-keeper to pickle aiid pre- 
serve; your butler to make your beerj your 
cook to make your soup ; and then, half poison- 
tid, get on the. coach-box, square your elbows, 
fmack your aUp, and overtiim the coadi. 
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LETTER XXlI. 



" Kara temponim FelicitBte, ubi sentire qua veils, et 
qufe e«Dtias dicere licet." 

SUCHis the favorable portraitPLiNY gives us 
of the reign of Ts a j AN^whose amiable con- 
duct in thiiparticular.fprmsastrong contrast with 
that of many of his predecessors^ by whom spies, 
informers, and calumniators were encouraged and 
rewarded. 1 am concerned that some of our 
modern Potenutes, virtuous in other respects, 
and worthy of esteem^ strangers to the vices as 
well as the cruelties of those dmes, should have 
Ibllowed the example of the Neros and Cali* 
GULAs bf antiquity, rather than that of Traj an 
and the Antonines. 

You who approve of spies, as far as the safely 
of Government is concerned, and in seditious 
times they certainly arc of use, will agree with 
me that they should neither be employed with- 
out 
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©ut caution, nor credited without proof. Their 
information is always doubtful, for they ^ve up 
alt pretension to character and honor when they 
accept so infamous an employment. In the 
town of Florence there is neither house nor 
coiFee-house that has not one or more of these 
honorable persons belonging to it. Every class 
furnishes tbem ; gentlemen and ladies receive*, 
without shame, the wages of iniquity. The very. 
Cpnvents arenotwithput their share of the in- 
famy. The streets swann with those of inferior 
note — they are posted at every corner j eveii the 
cripple who asks your charity is'^hired to betray 
your secrpu. We read that the Persian Mon- 
arch had a set of Ministers who were called the 
eyes of the King, and whose business it was to 
report to him whatever they saw iix his domi- 
nions ; and others who were called tbe ears of 
the King, because they informed him of all they 
heard. Peter Leopold has improved on this, 
and the same person is made to answer both 
purposes. 

The friends of this system tell us that it saves 
the expence of an army; but they do not consider 
ihat it corrupts the morals of the people, causes 
disquiet and distrust in every family, and de- 
stroys all manner of confidjence between man 
and man. Itisinostperniciousunderadespotic 
government. In Engluid the consequences are 
less 
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no man is detailed in prison ; if accused, he is 
tried, publicly tried : sees his accuser, hears the 
accusation, and is only* punished when found 
guilty by his Peers. In either country it is not, 
without its remedy. Let us imitate the anci^t 
Philosopher who wished he had a glass on hi^ 
breast tbat men might see his thoughts as well as 
bis actions: let us neither say nor do any thing 
to offend the laws of the country which afibrdi) 
us protection, and we shall then have less rea<> 
son tQ disapprove the severity of a police which 
increases our security. 

Thieving, a, commop consequence of extreme 
misery, bad education, and disrespp^t of the laws, 
is at present unusual in Tuscany. 

Riots and disturbances' are also extraordinary 
cvrats, and seldom happeit. If you ask me by 
wh^C means the people are l^ept in si}bjectipn I 
shall be puzzled how to answer you. 

When I first knew Florence> soon after the 
accession of Peter Leopold to the Grand " 
Duchy of Tuscany, I found an army. At my 
return in the year 1.78^, that iiriiiy had been dig„ 
banded, and a militia, consisting of four hundred 
men, were upon duty in its stead. During my 
stay in Florence I saw regular tropps !(gain 
established) and though only four hundcedi 
to save the pitiful sum of as npany Pauls a 
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dajr, they were disbanded a second time.* I bavt 
an utter aversion to mistaken econoaiy, nor can 
I consider that money as lost to die State which 
circulates so freely. It is easier to prevent evils 
than remedy them. Four hundred solcUers in 
Florence answered all the purposes of an army,—' 
that of keeping the people quiet : as many thou- 
sands would be insufficient to resist them were 
they in open cebellion, A gentleman very 
sillily asked me, when converstog together <m 
this subject, if I thought eighty thousand people 
were to be kept in awe by four hundred ? — Cer- 
tainly not, were the eighty thousand all of one 
mind. But riots arise from small beginnings. 
A mob is usually composed of unarmed people, 
men, women, and children, which ten sQldiers* 
if opposed in time, nu^t ea^ly disperse. 

Without the gift of prc4)hecy, it was easy to 
fortel what was to happen. In a town like 
Ftoroice, where public fStes are frequently ^vea* 
and where order is to be preserved by restraint 
only, a military force is always necessary. The 
very i^)earance of a soldier b sufficient in a 
country- accustomed to obey. The people fly 
from him like sheep from the shef^ierd's di^, but 
when left to themselves are not l^is diaorderiy. ^ 
I lo<Jted f<xvard therefore, not with indi^rence 

* A Paul, somewhat less than sixpence Engliib* 
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to-the f%te tif San Giovammi. - I wa> ciirioiu 
to see, since we had not a soldier left, what 
means would be taken to persuade the coach-r 
men to leave the Corso, a street two miles. 
long, at a given hour t and the multitude to 
range themselves on either side to let the horses 
pass. The twenty-fourth of June I concluded 
would be a day of riot and confusion. I was' 
however mistaken. The riot and confusitm 
happened sooner than I expected; Early in the 
morning of the ninth of June a mob assembled 
before the house of Senator" G— — , broke the 
windows, forced open the cellar doors, and car- - 
ried off whatever they could find. The Senator. 
tumsetf only escaped hanging by foreseeing the 
danger, and retiring into the country. From the 
Senator's the mob went to another house^ which 
they also plundered, and had the insolence to 
tdr several gentlemen, who were looking on,' 
that it would be their turn next. Still nothing' 
was done on the part of Government. What - 
could th^ do who had only a parcel of S^trri 
under their command ; fellows, that but toooften 
deserve hanging themselves, arid, who, however. 
expert they may be at intrapping people whoare 
sleeping quiedy in the^ beds, never, on an ho- 
norable occasion, dare look danger in the face. 
The town was now at the mercy of the mob, 
yho luckily having no head, acted with as little 
judg^ 
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; as i^at of Lord - -■'- in England. 
Those rioters lost time in sacliing the tough walls 
of Newgate, when they might have been em- 
[^yed to more advantage at the Bank; and these 
let a \diole morning slip away in plundering cel- 
lars fbr'winc and oil, when the shops and houses 
of all the monied men in Florence were at their 
disposal. At last, however, they fell upon the 
Jews, and laid them under tontribution. Dan- 
ger now increased at every instant, and what be« 
fore was. riot, became rebellion. In vain Go- 
venunent, actuated more by fear than prudence* 
comfJied with all their ■ demands :-i-in vaift (he 
most popular of the Nobility entreated them to 
desist} — in vain the Archbishop prayed : — they 
respectfully received his benediction,- and con- 
tinued plundering.- ^ , 1 . . -.1 

. Such was the state of Florence, and such the - 
conduct of the mob, when the butchei-s of -the 
market, shocked at their brutality, issued'out 
with no bettOT; welapons than their own knives; 
and put to flight a parcel of ragainuflitis that teri 
dragoons on horseback might at any time have 
dispersed ; and who. if they had continued as 
they first began,aiKlhadattackedtheirGoveriiors 
only, might have hanged them all, one by one, so 
little disposed were the ii^abitants of every class 
(o stir in thejr defence. Different causes will 
VPmetinies produce the same effects. What the 
Govero- 
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Govermnent of Florence did from iidbccUity, . 
Macchiavel might have done fromdeugn. 
Seeing the mischievous disposition of some of the 
people, and the indcdencc of the rest, be woi^ 
probably have suffered priv9te prt^erty to have 
been attacked^ for then each individual fects for , 
himself; — «ven huUhers feel !^-and dioee. will 
risk, their lives to defend what belongs ta tham, 
who would not stir a' step to save a Mifltsto* 
frcHn hanging. Thanks to the butchers, all now 
is quiet, sid we may sleep in peace. Now that 
we are no longer in danger* we have ten tboo- 
Band iQcn in arms :— <I mig^t also add, mdnot 
one soldier among them I ' 

I should have told you that I was myself 
stopped at-nooo-day in the Piazza del Duomo 
by two of these sturdy beggars ^rmed with clubs. 
When tbey found I was rest^utely deterniincd 
to give them nothing, one said to the other—* 
" He is a stranger, let him pass." 1 don't tbiok 
I was much frightened, but I shall not soon 
forget their ugly &ces. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



COSIMO DE MEDICI, who bent the stub- 
bom neck of the Florentine people to thcj 
yokct was hiipself a merchant. At that, time,, 
trade was encovraged, and Flcoence fUiurisbed. . 
A change in the Government, soon after occa- 
sioned a change in the manners of the people. 
Honors were conferred i commerce despised;, 
trade neglected i an(t Florence was reduced by 
degrees to what it now is— ^ little like what it 
once was, %s I am. to Hercui.es. It. was said 
of CosiMO 1,1 with more wit than truth, that . 
in establishing the Order of. Saint Stefano he. 
had crucified the arts> alluding to the Cross the 
Knights wear on their breasts. 
- In ViLLANi's inae the town of Florence 
annually made from seventy to eighty thousand 
pieces of cloth. Ht tells us, that the value> 
iom0 yeaxaf, was'not k» than millc dugento m- 
gliaia 
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gliaia di Fiorini d'oro (I use his own words^ 
atuimrofiue sum.* The clQth..jaaaDufactories, 
which supplied other countries, and were once 
the source of Florentine magnificence, now 
scarcely furnish. enough for.th^ir own consump-. 
tion, and even that of an inferiOT sort. In 1551, 
twenty thousand pieces of cloth were sold, 
which, at thirty- crowns each, ma(}e the respect- 
' able sum of six hundred thousand sequins. In 
the year i56i> the number increased to thirty- 
tfjree thousafld ; and in the reign of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand, the cloth made annually 
amounted to three millions of crowns. — AU this 
must appear wbnderfut to one who sees Florence 
ill its present state, and does not know that at 
that time it furtii'shed alLthe Levant, and a great 
part of Europe. English wool in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was worked in Tuscanyi 
and returned in cloth : but, though the manufac- 
ture of cloth originated in Italy, it soon spread 
into other countries. Lorenzo dei Medici, 
who was himself a capital merchant, to save the 
expence of carriage, established a cloth manu- 



• 11 Fiorino d'oro, in the time ol the Republic, was th« 
tame as the present Scudo Fiorent,iuo of seven livres, about 
five shillings and threepence English. 

fectory 
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factory in England, with Florentine artists 4 
from which imprudent speculation m^ be dated 
the origin of that branch of English cranmerce,. 
and^ in a great measure, the ruin of that of Tus- 
cany ; — I say in a great measure, for I fear they 
have acquired idleness to a degree that is in 
itself a bar to its advancement. Not long ago» 
some Genevois came to Florence to establish a 
manufactory of watches, bringing some ingenious 
workmen along with them ; but they no sooner 
saw with whom they were to associate, than they 
abandoned the project, and returned from whence 

■ they came, wisely cohsidering idleness as an epi- 
demical disease that cannot be too carefully 
shunned by the industrious. 

The silk ti-ade is also on the decline, and 
partly from the same reasons. Other parts of 
Italy have improved this branch of their com- 
merce, and Florence already feels the ill effects. 
I am even assured, that this year, in which the 
silk-worms have almost entirely faiiled, there is 
still silk enough remaining on hand to employ 
the manu^cturers. 

The thirteenth century seems to have been the 

. epoch of Tuscan opulence. About the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the manufactures 

- of silk and wool were so considerable, that Co- 

siMO DEI Medici became the most wealthy 

meicbant ever known.in Europe. The end of 

the 
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the fifteenth was the utmost period of her pros- 
perity* When commerce was forsaken by the 
family of Medici, the Nobles also declined h: 
of course, it languished ; and the discovery of 
America at the beginning of the sixteenth cen* 
tury, opening a new channel to the East Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, gave the fatal blow, 
from which it has never recovered. While 
commerce flourished, the riches of the indivi- 
duals were the riches of the State. The Me- 
dici family were not only enabled to Bght tbeir 
own battles, but also those of 'their Allies ; and 
Pope Pro v., when he acknowledged Cosi- 
Mo I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, after speaking 
highly of his services, mentions his numerous 
armies of horse and ftx>t ; his fortresses, and his 
galleys, not only sufficient to defend his owd 
coast, but that of Rome itself. 

The introduction of tides proved shortly after 
the ruin of trade ; and, instead of the Sovereign 
being the Prince of Bankers, as the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand was called, bankers now 
became Counts and Marquisses. 

The Mercato Nuovo, where the Nobility at 
that time . assembled every morning, as at the 
Broglio at Venice, was soon after deserted for 
the Casino i and the Loggia Rucellai,- and 
others, preserve the names only of the noble 
families who once deigned to inhabit them. 
There 
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There are some particularities concerning tbtf 
Mercato Nuovo that I cannot forbear to men- 
tion. fiERNABDO Tasso, oinginally a car- 
penter, was the architect. ' The three rows of 
columns are said to have separated the three 
different ages of the Nobility who frequented 
them ; the old« die young, and the middle aged : 
tHas forming three distinct societies of the same 
character^ pursuits, and inclirMtions. In one of 
the columns is concealed a stair-case by Buon. 
TALEMTi. A Stone fbrmerty stood in the mid^ 
die of this portico where bankrupts were pub- 
licly whipped — an excellent custom in a com- 
mercial country ! Were every bankrupt in 
England to be thus publicly whipped on die 
Exchanga of London, believe me, you would 
have fewer bankruptcies^ less roguery, less pre* 
varication, and less perjury. As this, though 
at present deserted spot, was once frequented , 
by all the Nobility and principal Citizens of 
Florence, all kinds of arms were prohibited i 
and, to render it more respectable, manslaughter 
was immediately punished with deadi, and the 
estate foifeited. The Wild Boar in bronze^ 
is a copy of that in the Gallery by Pistko 
Tagca* 
■ Ponte Vecchio is the common tesidence of all 

. Ae sihrersmiths and jewellers of Florence. 

. TrodswttB who deal ia the same aructes at 
Canton, 
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Canton, reside in the same quarter of the town.- 
It has its advantages. I wish every trade in 
every town had a particular spot allotted to it. 

The Studio of Pis'ahi, near the Prato Gate, 
is worth your notice. Vases, and other orna- 
ments for chimney-pieces, in alidjaster, are there 
worked with great taste and elegance. 

The trade of Florence consists chiefly of per- 
fumes, essences, aitd straw hats. Mechanical, 
work, in general, is clumsily made. In many 
pans of the East, the inhabitants inherit the 
trade of their pareiita, and cannot exercise any 
other.--It was Uie custom at Athens when she 
flouri^ied most. Though this restriction may 
not tally with our liheral ideas ; though, in some 
instances, it may he a check to genius; yet, 
when to the master's professional knowledge, 
there is added the interest and affectioir of a 
father, and to the pupil the attention and obe- 
dience of a son, it must be considered as the 
surest means of perfection. The excellence of 
the ilvorkmanship where these principles prevail* 
form a striking contrast with the ruined state of 
arts and manu&ctures in Tuscany. Here each 
inhabitant, without any experience; without 
serving any apprenticeship; without consulting 
any other motive than his own caprice;, is at 
liberty to exercise what trade he will i and calls 
himself roaster of an art, of which be scarcely 
knows 
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knows ihi rudiments: you wi1I> Contitquently, 

observe in him less method than presumption; 
and will have occasion to blame both hiS' indo- 
lence and incapacity ;^give him any thing to 
copy, i speak' from* experience, he will - con^i'' 
slantlyvary it, and always for the worse. 

Under an arbitrary Government you seldom 
see much industry. When the people are not 
contented, they seldom look beyond the present 
moment : they get through the day as they can, 
and so far follow the doctrine of Scripture, that 
ihey literally leave the morrow to take care of 
itsdf. If domestic happitiess by ill humor and 
contradiction be disturbed, that also originates 
but too often, I believci in their mutual wants, 
and mutual dissatisfaction with tbe iGovemment 
ui)der which they live.'~It may be otherwise 
when the people, as a spur to their industry, 
shall be put into better humor with the state : 
v/h&a the taxes on the ' first necessaries of 4ife 
shall be lessened ; monopoly prevented ; and a 
■ brisker circulation of money procured by en- 
couraging foreigners to reside amongst them. 
It is not industry atone, however necessary it 
may be to turn the balance of trade in favor of 
any nation, that is -wanting ; industry cannot 
exist without encouragement. In other coun- 
tries, the tradesman looks forward to a time 
when he shall retire from business, and be 
VOL. I. Q l>appyi 
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happy; and, 4tibtigh that time may never come, 
or if. it .should, oiay not bring happiness ^ong 
widi it, yet the proiipect is a pleasant one, and 
^^ves^ti^ smooth the rugged path of life he is 
dooiped to tread. Here, on the contrairy, the 
same dull, dreary perspective still remains t the 
lowest trades live literally from hand to mouth j 
and in the higher precessions, little is to be gain- 
edt yet Bar£tti tells us, Uiat a young physi- 
cian in Italy has it- in his power to get a liveli- 
hood in a very short time — at tEe Iqw rate of a 
livre a visit (about ninepeace English), the 
utmost a young phystdan can pretend to — be 
soust be the death of a fine number of patients 
first. Tbe King of Prussia, when a certain 
physician, who had made a considerable fortune, 
was presented to him, said—** Monsieur le 
Medecin apparemment vous avez tu^ beaueoi^ 
de moade." — "Beaaeoa^, Sire, beauceuf" re- 
plie^fhe I>OGt(»:, ." m4ii mti*s, ct avec moins dt 
Ipi^ye jw voire MajtUe." 
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LETTER XXIV. 



/TiT Has long been a question, whether an un- 
^ . limited commcrm Hbtro (free corainerce.) as 
practiso^ adpreseot in Tuscany, be, or be not, \m 
advantage to .tlaa^State. Much has Been said, 
•and much wriiben on the subject. Those who • 
-JKe itflLfnends tfcll.you that Florence has never 
^experienced a scaicby o£ corn sisce that regula- 
tion took place j but, before, often. 'V^hile its 
icrietnitts talk. highly of the Nourishing state of 
TUsoany in the ame of the Medici, wbena free 
.Dommerce was prohibited. I shall conclude 
that both are right in their assertions, but can-. 
-not -agree with either in the conclusions drawn 
i&pm them. The one does- nof enough consider 
Ast; though the face of the country may be in), 
proved by cultivation, the towns suiFer from the 
ioss of tbeir manu&ctures ; the other should be 
-rei;iiBd£d that there were some particularities in 
ibc time-of the Mioici which no longer exist i 
; fl» Cosi-^ 
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-— Coiiuo I. had ships of his own that carried 
out merchandise on his own private account, 
and returned loaded with corn ; he also en- 
couraged his subjects to do the same, as an aid 
to Government ; advanced them money ; found 
them magazines ; and by allowing a bounty on 
importation when com was wanted, his granaries 
were constantly kept supplied, and famine pre- 
vented. 

I confess myself more partial to the policy of 
the English Government that allows a boui^y 
both on importation and exportation, as different 
circumstances require. The improvement of 
our marine probably makes, no small part of the 
consideration ; but it also acts as an encourage- 
ment to agriculture, and is a check, to imposi* 
tion. When the price of com does not bear a 
just proportion to the expence and trouble it 
occasions, culdvarion ceases ; and on the other 
hand, when the first necessaries of life exceed in 
price what the common labourer can afibrd to 
pay,arts and manufactures perish — yihicii,c^teris 
/anJas, constantly flourisb most where the ne- 
cessaries of life are cheapest ; and on them, ib 
the opinion of many, the population and |)ros- 
perity of a state principally depend. 

It is a dangerous mistake to fancy that when 

c<»m is dear, the price of labour increases in pro- 

portion^ The shoemaker dares not raise the 

price 
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price of his shoes though his- family are starving. 
The poor trader always sells cheap, for he must 
sell to eat. When corn is dear the monopo- 
lizers are the principal gainers. It is not the 
riches of a few individuals, hut the general ease 
of the middle class of inhahitants, or trading 
people, that makes a nation flourish. 

Htwever desirable commerce may be, ex- 
change is only necessary when you have more 
of a cpmmodity than you waTit. It is dangerous 
to dispose of bread, the first necessary of lif^ 
when the produce is not equal to the consump- 
tion. There is scarce a nation in Europe that 
at times does not prohibit exportation: it fol- 
lows, therefore, that corn is not always to be 
bought. On the other hand, I have seen ex- 
portation prohibited ; the price immediately fell: 
in consequence of which the corn was bought 
up by the' neighbouring states, and there was 
presently after a scarcity. Unless smuggling 
and monopoly could be prevented, the remedy 
Js worse than the disease. From whence I con- 
clude, that the question is merely relative, de- 
pending on times and circumstances ; that 
neither unlimited exportation, nor constant pro- 
hibition, are either-^F them a public benefit. 

Est modus in rebus sunt certi denique fineq 
Qpoa ultra citroque nequit consiatere rectum. 

That 
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That monopoly should be permitted, I own 
surprises me. Those who buy to sell again, ai^ 
a heavy charge oh a poor state. The very 
necessaries of life are bought up at a low price 
by a parcel of people who thus avail themselves 
of the labour of others, and are afterwards sold 
at an advanced price, to the great prejudice of 
the public, without any advantage to the culti- 
vator. — This traffic, though highly unjust, is 
carried on not only at the gates of the town, 
but also in the markets : where it will end, I 
know not ; but it increases daily, nor is any 
i)oti9e taken. In the time of the Medici, the 
price of every ardcle was fixed, and monopoly 
as much as possible prevented. The quality of 
the bread was carefully examined, as well as the 
weight ; and the baker was punished if it was ill 
baked : and so tender were they of the health of 
their subjects, that not only animals that died a 
natural death were not permitted to be sold, but 
even sour grapes were prohibited under 9! severe 
penalty. - 

To the astonishing imposition permitted 9t 
present in the markets, may be attributed, in a 
great measure, the extreme misery of the poorest 
sort of the inhabitants. ^Two 'pounds of bread, 
when the Grand Duke Leopold became Em- 
peror, was distributed by Government to the 
poor of Florence. Sixty-two thousand t6ok 
the 
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the benefit of it, that is. three fourths of the 
ijihabitatits. It vas even ■ sent to my servants^ 
who were in great danger of being all ctischarged 
for their meanness in accepting so pitiful a pre- 
sent. Upon an inquiryi made at the same time, 
it appeared, that the debts to the Monte, under 
the trifling sum of seven livres, amounted to 
twenty-three thousand crowns. There cannot, 
surely, be a more alarming proof of the misery 
<^ the inhabitants. The Monte di Pietd was 
established first at Florence, in ihe year 149&, 
to restrain tb^usury of the Jews, It has since 
been established all over Italy, but with condi- 
tions more or less favorable to the public. 
Every commodity of any kind is here taken in 
pawn. At Rome, formerly, all sums not ex-* 
ceeding thirty crowns, were lent without intetest. 
It was liable to abuse ;— many that were 'rich 
pawned their plate, and made a profit c^ ^at 
money. 

The Florence market is well supplied with 
every kind of butchers' meat, except mutton ; 
that you must get frooi' Pistoia. The mutton 
of Florence totally differs from that of Astracan^ 
whi^b, we are told, is only inferior to our vent- 
son. The pork is excellent ; but is only to be 
had during the winter inonths. The poultry is 
not to be commended ; and you' wiH regret Les 
pQulardef de Lyon, when you sec the half- 
starved 
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Starved chickens on an Italian tabi?. Game is 
scarce, and consequently dear : a hare, in the 
tim,eof the Medici, cost only ten Soldi (about 
fivepence English) ; you cannot buy one at pre-r 
sent fof less than four or five Paul's. Though 
game is scarce, small birds are in die greatest 
plenty. In the spring of the year, quails and 
ortolans come hither from Africa to avoid the 
heat. In autumn, thrushes, linnets, chafinches, 
and other singing birds, arrive in flocks from 
the Continent to avoid the cold. We have also 
Sccca Fichi, so called ftxim their feeding on figs; 
they are a lump of fat, and much esteemed by 
those who like small birds : a goose, or a tur- 
key, in your opinion, I know would have, the 
preference. I cannot boast of our fish : it 
comes from afar, is very dear, and during the 
hot weather is seldom eatable: that which is 
sweet, has been kept in ice, and loses all its 
flavor. In the months of April, May, and 
June, the Tunny Fish arrives from Porto Fer- 
rajo ; when perfectly fresh, it is nearly as good 
as our salmon ; when kept in oil» it supplies tha 
convents in the winter. 

The fruit is good, particularly figs and me- 
lons. The cherries are by much the largest I 
ever, saw : for that fruit we are obliged to Lu- 
coLLus, who brought it into Italy, after his 
defeat of Mitbridates, from the town of 
Ciresusj 
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Ciresus, in Pontus. ,The peaches called poppa 
di Ventre, are of an extraordinary size and 
flavOT. Grapes are nearly the same all over 
Ilalyt the Muscadine and Salamanna are, I 
think, the best. Pears and apples require a 
colder climate. Their way oF selling them- is 
fairer thaii ours ; they are sold by weight. /The 
rennet is the best apple. Strawberries last all 
the summer; when those of the gardens fail, 
you have those of the mountains : I regularly 
supped on them from the end of April to the 
beginning of October. Among the best fruits, 
I should not forget pranges— r^iot those of Italy>' 
but of Malta. 

The rich, yoii find, live tolerably, well at 
Florence ,— it is the poor that are put to their 
shifts, and no work-bouses' are provided for 
th^m. Surely the astonishing number of beg- 
gars that encumber the streets, and importune 
passengers from one end of Italy to the other, 
is a disgrace to the Government, who should 
find them employment, and not suffer them thus 
to remain a partial tax on the benevolence of 
the public. Those who, without being in want, 
make begging a profession, are little entided to 
our charity, — many more deserving objects pass 
prery day iinnoticed, because they are ashame^ 
\a beg. 

At the Porta San Gallo, the evening's drive 
of 
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(rf'tfaeB?aH;Mondp of Florence, your coach is 
constantly beset with inisera,b|e objects^ whtt. 
regylarly relieve one anoiher.* One fellow pv-i 
ticuUrly offends me : he is pcrfecdy bealthy,i 
and has no other pretence to beg than a ycHing 
duld that be carries on his shoulders, and s&. 
CFetly pinches, I believe, to excite compassion. 
What an employment for- a man who is able to 
work, and what an education tor a child !— One 
sboi^, ipio facto, be sent to a work-house, and 
the other taken care of and educated at the 
expence of the public. Tbe Lacedeniooiiuis. 
\^iftely considered all' their children as cbildrei^ 
of the state. This defect is not' peculiar to 
Italy polyi in France it is as bad) and beggars 
are Bot, there less troublesome.— One of them 
being asked, why he did not work, being young 
and able, he replied—*' Ah ! Menstignieur,. si 
Pflw iavi€3t comiimjt ms Pea^eisexx i " 



* Since changed fw tlieCaiciiis. 
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LETTER XXV. 



A Female panegyrist has remarked of the 
mana?rs of the Florentines that, they ai'e 
polished into brillivicy. Surely the lady had in 
her eye the French of the last age, rather than 
the Florentines of this. It is not from those 
who have resided long in a country that you are 
to expect the most faithful account of the man- 
ners and customs of the inbahitants. It is im^ 
possible not to be in some, degree prejudiced 
pne way or the other ; either for, or against 
them. It is the common imperfection of hu- 
man nature^ nor do I expect to be more exempt • 
from that failing than the lady herself. Having 
lived for some time in a habit of civility and 
friendship with the Florentines, I ain become* I 
believe, almost as partial to their faults^ as to my 
■own. Many of them I may not perceive, and 
Others I may wish to copceal. I am aware of 
ifay difficulties^ b\it <wUI endeavour to relate with 
fidelity. 
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fidelity, nor will I designedly either flatter or 
censure at the expence of truth. I shall confine 
my account" to circumstances publicly known, 
rather than intrude into privacies where discre- 
tion is a virtue. 

The Court, and with that it is my duty to 
begin, resides very little at Florence. They 
usually pass the spring at Castello, the summer 
and autumn at the Imperiale, and the winter 
at Pisa. Travellers therefore are seldom pre- 
sented, yet those who are desirous to pay their 
court, are received by the Grand Duke and'the 
Grand Duchess, with that gracious afiability so 
peculiar to them both. The Palace partakes of 
the economy of the-country. State and magni- 
ficence make no part of the expence of the 
Qrand Duke of Tuscany, and the salaries of his 
household approach nearer to parsimony th^n 
extravagance. The Sovereigns ar£ themselves 
contented with a thousand sequins a month each 
for- pocket money, and the Grand Dudicss 
spends the greatest part of hers in charity. 

The style of living of the Grand Diike is best / 
known to his valet de chambre ; I can only re- 
late what I hear : — that he keeps early hours, is 
veiy temperate, and dedicates the greatest part 
of bis time to the good of his subjects. 

The example of the Cotirt is stricdy followed 

by the Nobles as fer as regards regularity and 

cco^ 
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economy. It Is a system that generally prevails 
both in the education of youth, and their con- 
duct afterwards* Boys of fashion are not 
allowed to run about the streets in Florence, as 
in London. A tutor is appointed- constantly to 
attend them, and an attention is shewn to their ' 
health and morals that might put an' English 
parent to the blush.— I wish I could as readily 
commend the capacity of their instnictorg. 
Colleges and Professors Are not wanting. The 
University of Pisa is deservedly looked upoti as 
one of the best in Italy ; but there is not a 
single instance at present of a Florentine Noble- 
man having been sent thither to study,>^80 little 
do they consider leamibg as a necessary -quaKS- 
cation for a gentleman; The levellingi^ system 
of the Tuscan' Government, that emhraces-every 
©pporttonity to hfumble the Nobility, views with 
pleasure, and encourages with zeal;"^alliance9 
that prejudice imght condemn, and prudence 
disapprove. Itis liot -impossible but this also 
may induce the Florentines, to keep their sons at 
home.' Improper Connections at that age are 
'more eauly formed than brokem By a new 
law, seduction admini nm of pecuniary compen- 
sation, and the seducer of a vitgiiit **»iever be 
her condition of life, is obliged to marry her ;— 
'a law subject to very great abuses. How will 
you prove the seduction P How are you to be 
* certain 
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certain she was a virgin? The cunning of, 
Sancho Panc^, in this instance, is. preferal>Ie 
- to the wisdom of Peter Leopold. Thou^ 
prudence njay, in some measure, ju^fy the 
preference, given in this country to a private 
education) yet the economy that accompanies it 
Cannot be commended. When I tell you^ that 
« tut9r Jias the trifiing sum Qf four or five 
,crowt)9 a month only, you. wilt conclude that 
much .instruction • is not to be acquired at so 
cheap a rate> Those who are still more ccono. 
mical, hhre -toi Abbe to walk out mth their 
children* and thus save victuals and drink. 
Those peri^tetifls are welt paid at two crowns 
a montlu, Strange as this education must ap- 
ipew, , I scarcely luiow how to blamiC the Floretv- 
tines. -Jje&mag in Tuscany ic discoufidged by 
System. They, see tbatJt hbs no £mod lat 
-Court, and are but^too apt fo consider it. as .3 
:ti8eles8. incumbrance.. At eighteen the yout^ 
.gtmltjgjan is .bf age* and baa done wiib.hu 
.jDUister.-i< He shortly after , takes to himself 3 
mistress t, commendes Cavalier ServentCi wi4 
<he consent aiMi^:4ppfolwtioiiofhis pareoWi-Frand 
Iterealliosthifltion ceases -i jit ceases, ofiluckitjr, 
•t -&e>vcry tiitie the naost useful knowledge ia 
•ttS)Ltall}r acquired; tarexpodence.teacbea, thflt 
that wtiich is done from obligation, is .seldon 
done willing J and that which is not done wil- 
lingly* 
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lingl}^, is never done well, and -tomatiHies gat 
done at all.— ConDill-ac tells us, , tMc (he 
most uaefiil knowledge we acquire! is QOt Crctti 

' our prflccptorsj but from ourselves. ; ( , , ; 

J ': Ttte ^eddc^tioo of their daughters, I am told* 
is .worse. 1^: Miss ' is pen^, to '3 convent, ij^c 
learnis little-dK th.W:tokBH sittings: and if 
kept at home, is ei{:ber left tQ lib^'C^Fe of com- 
moa..servai^, from whom nO :go<}d can be fjc^ 
pected, or is early initiated into Italian eustomt 
in the society of her Mamma,— r^be duties and 
pii\^i]eges of a Cavalier SeryiCDte 'boh excepted. 

Having ceD8UFe4i I bope.nix vithout reosoi^ 
the system' 9f ^ucation in dai»ftx»uttry, andj in 
stMne ipstanc^, tte Conduct of f>arehts to^pdf 
their children.: I cannot deMyj^stif the p{^^ 
tere of ai^roviilg, as,! ;oi^tr-4ho dmy ibd 
s^GectioUate atteii|tu)B.'(tf cbildsenlQ th^r pareotf^ 
filial piety^ believe loe, i8'mQreji>bs§ei'abte!ili 
Italy than in. Eogljind.; occasi^Tiedj fifObaW^ 
by the differwt iriode-of educfetion.. Our sotis '• 
are sent early but of our :b6use9i . a;ul ddiven^ 
up to the caic of oibhers. Wc only see themis* 
dieir holidays ; then clucfly at their meak: arid 
at otber tidies have Iktle fof tfaeir. company^ 
tbey.paks-tbe greatest part -of ttisiE tnn* witfaout 

' any restraint, and soon lose aU.:8erise of Mten* 

Uon and duty. - Here it is otherwise i and When 

tlMjr tse not in the con^^a^ of tfacu: parentSi 

they 
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thiy have constantly a person to attend thenf^ 
who is responsible for their conduct. Tbeir 
dressj to be sure, is sometimes ridiculous j but 
their behaviour is strictly proper i with us, a 
boarding-school girl, and a school bc^, are' fit 
company for the servants only, to whose care 
they are usually ccnls^ned. The girl is ah 
awkward stiff thing- that is afraid to move rand 
the boy is asttoaU^some and as mischievous »i 
a monkey. — I'hM our' system is better calcu- - 
Uted to form men of the world, I will not d^nyj 
yet you will ^low-me-to wish it were dope-widi 
less injury to their^health and moFals. 
" Fathers, brothers, uncles^ and aunts; wivesj 
«ons, and daughters; and their respective fami- 
-lies, live all toge^ter under the same roof, out 
of •ecdiioniyi'— noftaWays without a feeling of 
that conitsmpt-for-'etich othea: which familiarity is 
said to occasion. This outward appearance c^ 
cordiality is the cause of innumerable private 
differences ; and the several branches (^ the 
iiane family, thus heterogeneously. united, are 
but too often a mutual <plague to each other.— 
iAt Pekin, indeed, where the population is said 
to amount to threb 'millions, it may be necessary 
to crowd two or three generations together, but 
not at Florence, 

A wife in this country, I am sorry to say, has 
but too often a separate interest from her bus- 
band. 
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band, and is frequently treated like a stranger in 
her own house. She is not trusted with the 
fingering of any money; she pays no bills, un- 
less, sometimes, her own; and has a trifling 
assegnamoito (pin-moncyj, of about ten or 
fifteen crowns a month, to supply all her wants : 
ahd, in many families, so great is the economy, 
so regulated the expenditure, that if she gives a 
dish of coffee, or glass of lemonade, to a friend, 
it is paid for out of her own pocket. — If you 
observe how well they dress, and consider the . 
insufficiency of the means, you will be in fear 
for human frailty. — Husbands take care! beauty 
can never ask in vain,— and it is needless to 
remind you, that gratitudeis a virtue. 

Notwithstanding this dangerous economy to- 
wards their wives, the Florentines are remark- 
able for an extraordinary piece of extravagance 
towards their daughters-in-law, peculiar to them- 
selves. When a girl of fashion marries, the 
father-in-law provides the Corredino, that is, a 
wardrobe, containing every part of her dress, in 
great profusion : this she finds at his house upon 
her arrival, lest the Corredo, provided by her 
own family, should not be ready. Curiosity 
carried me, with half the town of Florence, to 
see that of the Sposa Riccardi. The room 
had the appearance of a fair ; the walls were 
hung with gowns, riding habits, cloaks, hats, and 

TOL. I. B. bon- 
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- nets. 4. long table in the middle, and several 
€>thcrs that surrounded it, were completely 
covered with every article of wearing apparel, 
and seemed a provision for life. Ex pence was 
not spared, nor was convenience alone con- 
sidered. I observed towels with fine Flanders 
lace, which I conclude the sposa will have , the 
good sense to apply to' better purposes. The 
addition of the Corredino to that of ihe Corredo 
is surely an unnecessary piece of extravagance, 
and unless the lady prudently disposes of one half, 
she cannot wear out the other while the fashion 
lasts. The Corredo, found by the family of the 
sposa, is reckoned as part of her portion j the 
greatest part of Which might be more usefiilly 
cinployed. 

By an old law, in the time of the Medici, the 
expences attending marriage ceremonies were 
exceedingly limited. Four strangers only were 
to be invited ;, four dishes provided; and a 
gentleman was severely reprimanded by Govern- 
ment for having laid out a whole sequin on his 
wedding dinner. Compare this with the ex- 
pences of the present day :— three great Gala din- 
ners have been given by the family above men- 
tioned ; one on the wedding day, the others on 
the days following. All their relation? and all 
their friends were invited. . The very sugar- 
plumbs, that it is usual to send on these occa- 
sions 
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Hons to tlieir acquaintance, cost the MarquiJ ■ 
RiccARDi a thousand crowns. Our custom is 
more decent. We give our dinners before the 
wedding, and leave the happy couple in private 
afterwards. In this country the conversation at 
these public dinners puts modesty to the blush, 
and the sposa hears enough on the wedding day, 
and those that succeed it, to debauch her mind 
most completely, if it be not already vdone. 
Matrimony, at best, is a very indecent piece of 
business, think what you will of it ; and virtue 
exposes in this instance what vice with more de- 
cency conceals. Among the sumptuary laws of - 
former times it is curious to observe that the 
wives of citizens were forbid wearing more than 
three rings at a time. — I think, while they were 
about it, they might as well have confined them 
to one only. , . 

The news of the day occupies all Florence. 
Santeuil placed himself in a confessional at 
Paris, and a woman taking him for a Confessor, 
confessed every thing to him, and then asked his 
absolution: — " What," said he, " do you uke 
me for a Confessor?" — " If you are not, why 
did you listen to me?" — " Why did you tell 
me ?" replied Santeuil.—" Well, Sir, I will 
acquMUt the Bishop."—" And, if you do, Ma- 
dam, I mil acquaint your husband." Whether 
SJgnor P— Fir M— thought 6l to imitate this 
R a gentk- 
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gentleman, or was prompted to it by a natural 
impulse, I know not ; but he is in disgrace for 
a frolic of the same kind^and it is as yet unknown 
what will be the consequences. 
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LETTER XXV. 



FOUR thousand crowns is a good Florentine 
income: a sum^ at least, equal to as many 
thousand pounds in the bands of an Englishman. 
You have already seen, that the assegnamento 
of a wife does not cost much— the whole addi- 
tional expence is computed at one thousand two 
hundred crowns. The sons, when they become 
men, are. usually allowed ten or twelve .crowns a 
month to find themselves in clothes and pocket 
money. The daughters, who are found in every 
thing, have a sequin given them, now and then, 
that they may have some money in their pockets. 
— Is not a quarterly or monthly allowance pre- 
ferable ? they would then learn ,to make the most 
of a little, and know what they have to depend 
on. 

Every expence in this country is calculated. 

The usual calculation is two hundred crowns a 

year for a coach and pair of horses, coachman 

included: 
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included: sixty crowns each footilian, and forty 
for each maid. Gluttony is not the vice of an 
Italian. A Florentine Nobleman will agree 
with his cook to provide dinner and supper at 
the rate of three pauls a head for both ; bread, 
wine, oil, and firing, not included. The pocket 
never suffers, and the constitution is frequently a 
gainer. Others fix a certain sum for their daily 
expences : if they exceed it one day, parsimony 
the next brings matters even. 

An Italian dinner usually consist^ of a soup, 
which never fails winter and summer ; a piece of 
bouilli; a fry of some kind or other; a ragout; 
and the rati, which, whether it be a piece of 
meat, or a few small birds, is served up last. 
The soup is no better than broth, being the 
essence of the bouilli only, which, of course, ia 
boiled to rags; and the roast meat being usually 
soaked in water before it is put to the fire, loses 
all its flavor. The table-cloth is not taken off 
neither here nor in France; nor, I believe, in 
any part of the Continent i—iAezr tables are 
made of the commonest wood, and are always 
dirty J— owr tables are both handsome and clean, 
so we may use our pleasure, 

£utter,you will sometimes see as a side dish : 

it is radier a rarity, oil being comimonly used in 

their kitchens. Raw ham, Bologna sausages, 

figs, and melons, are eaten af the first course. 

Salt 
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Salt meat, unless it be hams and tongues, ii 
totally unknown. No boiled leg of pork, and 
peas-pudding; no bubble and squeak; — vulgar 
dishes, it is true, but excellent Hot-withstanding : 
nor have they the pttits plats, in which the 
^i'rench so much excel> to supply their places. 
In short, you must not expect good cookery in 
a country where all the servants are cooks. I 
have five men in my house, and four of them 
have acted in that capacity. I am afraid, the 
worst is he whose business it is to dress the din* 
ner : my coachman is said to be famous at a 
made dish. 

Though few breakfast, all sup ; a cus,tom that 
cannot but be unwholesome in a country where 
it is usual to go to bed immediately after., 
JoHBSON, who was not partial to the Scotch, ' 
used to say, that if an epicure could remove by 
a wish in quest of sensual gratifications, he 
would breakfast in Scotland. — If breakfast was 
that gentleman's favorite meal, he did vi-ell not 
to come into Ii^y, where the comforts of it are 
unkiiovn. It is not allowed to servants'. It is 
not reckoned by the Vetturino, who supplies you 
with every necessary on your jouniey; and 
those who indulge in this luxury, are contented 
with a dish of coffee or chocolate ; a few figs, 
or a bunch of grapes. — To complete the day, 
according to Johnson's idea, I think his epi- 
cure 
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cure should dine in London j take his afier_ 
noon's ^oM/e in Switzerland; and sup at Paris, 

It would be unpardonable, in writing to an 
Englishman, to talk. of the, table, and not men- 
tion wine: yet 1 much doubt if Florence wine, 
though CosiMO III. made presents of it to 
most of the Sovereigns in Europe, and though 
Queen Ann e is said to have preferred it to any 
other, will please a palate accustomed to Claret^ 
^Champagne, and Burgundy. The most esteem- 
ed are the Aliatico, Chianti, and Monte Pulci- 
ano. That which you drink in England for 
Florence wine, is Chianti, — even to this brandy 
is added at Leghorn to give it strength : no 
other will bear the sea. The common wine of 
the country I conclude is weak, as you seldom 
see a man drunk in the streets, and in good com- 
pany, never. 

Dress is no article of expence. You are not 
obliged, as in France, to have different clothes 
for the different seasons : you are at liberty to ' 
dress as you please ; and an English frock may 
be worn throughout the year. We are told, that 
a country gentleman appeared at the Opera at 
Paris the beginning of autumn in his summer 
suit : he was stared at as a monster, and habit 
d'ete, habit d'ete, ^as repeated all over the . 
theatre. A friend of ours, by some strange' 
fatality, wore a pair of point-ruffles in the 
month 
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month of May : ' the impropriety would have 
utterly ruined another man; — this gentleman, 
who is a man of wjt, excused himself by saying- 
Ac had a cold. The Florentines are too wise to 
trouble thegoselves with numberless suits of 
clothes, for the sole benefit of their tailors. 
They go to the Opera in frocks ; and, during 
the Carnival, to the Balls in bauttes. They 
have a dress coat, and a Gala carriage : the latter 
lasts them their lives, — nor do they, like some 
that shall be nameless, change their carriages 
every two or three years to enrich their coach- 
makers. They have also Gala hveriesj but' 
they arc made to- last- as long as they i;an. 
Every-day liveries must last two years : those 
who make a figure, give two ; one for the sum- 
mer, the other for the winter, — but each is to 
last two seasons. 

I cannot commend their taste ; their very 
magnificence is inelegant. Behind the same 
carriage you will frequently see one footman 
Very tall, the other very short. I have just met 
twosuch, who, being cloathed in green, looked like 
the sign of Robin Hood and Litde John. You will 
also see one with a cocked hat, the other with a 
round one. There is a want of feeling in these 
trifles somewhat beyond.a want of taste. Strictly 
speaking, even their hur should be dressed alike ; 
and. 
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and,pif they wear queues, they-'shoqld be of equal 
length. 

In all countries some customs are remarkable. 
When first I knew Florence, about twenty years 
ago, an odd custom prevailed at Court ; — all the 
men curtsied to the Grand Duke and the Grand 
Duchess ; foreigners only were permitted to 
bow, who were supposed to know no better. 

A refusal is expressed by the fingers in Italy 
as in other countries by the head. A common 
■alu^on is with the fingers up ; and they call 
you, with the fingers down. 

It is said that the. voice, in speaking, seldom 
rises higher, or sinks lower than three notes and , 
a half. It is otherwise here; they change some- 
times from their natural voice to a falsetto, till 
you are ready to IdUgh in their faces. 

They tell you, that if it rains on the third of 
April, it is to continue to rain for forty days 
after. We run a risk of losing, all our faith in 
this country. 

The Florentine Nobility were, as I have said,- 
originally merchants ; book-keepers were then 
necessary. They have retained the custom ever 
since, and in some families not less than ei^t or 
ten of those persons are conaiantly employed— 
I know not bow. 

The Nobl^se sell wine, and hang out the sign 
of 
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of an empty flask at the Palace window. A re- 
tail trade, like this of the Florentine Nobility, 
ao English wine merchafit would think beneath 
his dignity. The best tap going at preient is 
that of the Bishop of Fiesole. 

It is ridiculous to see a Sposa Monaca dressed 
out to the height of the fashion, and driven about 
from one end of the town to the other. Mercy 
on usj what a mistake is here !— Content more 
easily proceeds from ignorance than conviction j 
qpr is it prudent to indulge in any pleasures that 
are not always within our reach. 

. The kitchen frequently is at the top of the 
bouse. I asked a reason of a Florentine friend^ 
and he gave me two ; — one, he said, was to pre- 
vent the smoke of the charcoal and smell of 
the dinner j the other, to render it more difficult 
for the servants to carry any thing away. As 
they are at board wages, the vulgar adage, haft 
bind, safe find, i« never forgotten. Their mas- 
ters know tbey are not scrupulous, and never put 
tempution in their way. 

It was the custom in the time of Juvenal 
to blow the fire with their mouths,-—it is so now, 
I have a fellow in my family whose mouth is ^ 
better than any bellows. 

The extreme unction which is administered to 
, those who are dying, is carried publicly, and in 
procession : — a custpm as improper as unneces- 
sary. 
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«afy. The tinkling bell and hoarse voices of 
those that accompany it, are unpleasanjt sounds 
even to those who are well ; and, at a time of 
epidemy, when deaths are frequent, might be 
fatal to those who are sick. — A Spanish proverb , 
Bays :^'* If you think you ikall die, you wi7/ 
die." 

They wear mourning but a short time for the 

nearest relation, and that not consuntly. I have 

, known a husband marry two months after his 

wife's decease: It is true he was an elderly 

gentleman, and had no time to lose. 

Ladies in child-bed keep the house for forty 
days, and do not get up till the twelfth day ; yet 
many Contadinas, after the third day, are out at 
work in the fields. I have read thatin some parts 
of America the wife is no sooner delivered of 
her burden than she gets up, and her husband 
■keeps his bed j she does the work of the house, 
and he goes through ail the ceremonies of a 
lady in the straw. I had nearly forgotten one 
custom that I think will surprise you :— they 
Jeti their cats, and poison their dogs. Though 
held in less veneration in Italy than in Egypt, 
the cat still seems to be an object of general 
affection. Florence swarms with them. Here 
are people .who make a trade of feeding them, 
and are paid by the inhabitants, who, notwith- 
Kanding their great economy, ieep more cats 
than 
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than catch mice. Dogs> on the other hand* are 
scarce : — that amiable and friendly animal is not 
only neglected, but, during the summer months, 
is poisoned in the streets. — If ypu are here -in 
the summer, take care of Rover. 
-> ' 1 must leave off. — My house is in an uproar 
-of'laughier, at the expence of a poor cobbler, 
njy opposite neighbour. My servant having fre- 
quently missed different sums of money out of 
a drawer in my bed-chamber, h^ suspected the - 
porter, and engaged his friend the cobbler to 
watch and detect, him, The affair did not ap-, 
pear difficult, — the money was always uken onr 
a Monday, which was the daymy weekly bills, 
were settled; it was also observed, that the rob-^ 
bery was committed at the time the other ser- 
vants were all of them at dinner: these circum- , 
stances caused the porter to be suspected ; and 
it w^s thought that he used a false key, as the 
drawer was kept constantly locked. The cob- 
bler, who had readily accepted the office, made 
light of it } he used the common expression of 
his countrymen, lascia /are,~'-tiad longed for the 

■ arrival of Monday to shew his prowess.— At 
length Monday came, and the honest cobbler, 
determined to take the thief, placed himself 

' where he could best observe all that passed in 

the chamber, and catch him in the fact. It was 

not long before he appeared :— he was cautious 

and 
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and canning, — he secured the door,— he listened 
if alVwas quiet: — there was a closet in the room, 
he examined it carefully, and then went to the 
chest of drawers to begin his operation. — Th6 
cobbler now thought he had him safe enough,-^-' 
bm unluckily, as the Devil would have it, 'the 
porter; recollecting that he bad not looked under- 
the bed, lifted up the valance, anddiscovered our 
friend. — It is not easy to conceive the ridiculous 
figure the poor cobbler made, lugged out from 
his biding place, taken prisoner, and brought 
down stairs, ^s a culprit, by the very thief he 
had promised-tij detect. — He seems determined 
never to turn thief-taker again. The porter im 
discharged. 
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' LETTER XXVII. 



THOSE who, like you^ live in one continued 
round of public amusement, and, in more 
itsi&ts of the Word than one, keep no Lent, can- 
tiCA conceive the jay that an Italian,- whose' 
p'assions 'are heightened by a warmer sun, antf 
whose diversions are chiefly confined to this 
season only, feels at the approach of the Carni- 
val. — Even at Florence, not the gayest townirt 
Italy, it is not without its advantages. 

Masking formerly began on Saint Antonio's 
day; it is now' permitted the last fortnight of the 
Carnival only : — it then gave the ladies oppor- 
tunities dt intrigue, which the jealousy of their 
husbands prevented' all the rest of the year.— 
Italian husbands are no longer jealous, and con- 
cealment is no longer necessary, — Wives arc 
mistresses of their own perscHis ; receive what 
company they please in their own houses ; and 
the black veil which they wear when they walk 
ojut 
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out in the morning alone, conceals them as 
effectually as a mask : — this, and rooms hired in 
remote parts of the town, are temptations to 
intrigue peculiar to Florence.— In short, ama- 
tevres. are so plenty, that ^e frofessmrei are 
starving. The .principal advantage they derive 
from the last days ' of the Carnival, is that of 
completely getting rid of a troublesome compa- 
nion, a Cavalier Servente, who is then left to 
shift for himself. — It is curious to see fine ladies, 
who, at another time, cannot stir a step without 
two horses to draw them along; two Cavalier 
Servcntes to support them; and two footmen, 
one to clear the way, and the other to hold up 
their train: it is curious to see them disguised 
in their bauttes, walking in the streets alone, and 
from one theatre to another, with all the ease^ 
and all the assurance, of our sex.— They go 
. alone to the Casino, — alone to the Fesia di 
Ballo, — visit whom they please, — and enjoy the 
most unqualified liberty of men, during the last 
days of the Carnival. — -They assume a freedom 
their inferiors dare not pretend to ; for, though 
jealousy in the Nobility is laughed out of coun- 
tenance, it is still visible among the Bourgeoisie, 
where the husband maintains his authority, and 
the wife is always obedient, and soifledmes 
chaste. 

In Epgland, the theatres have one day of rest 
out 
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out of the seven : on the Continent they have 
not even that. I remember when I first left my 
own country, I fear near thirty years ago, I ar- 
rived at Brussels on a Sunday: — it was late in 
the evening, and the street was crouded with 
carriages in waiting at the play-house. That you 
may be Better able to judge of my astonishment, 
I mu3t tell you that I had never heard of such 
doings in my life, and concluded that before the 
morning the Devil wOuld fly away with them all. 
Bad example, my good friend, is, a dangerous 
thing. The Sunday following I went to the 
play-house myself. The different appellation of 
the Sabbath is expressive of the different use that 
is made of it. With us'it is called a-holydJtyj 
or a day to be kept holy; here it is catled a 
fete (festival}, and consequently a day of merri- 
ment. 

Twelve Theatres were formerly open at Flo- 
rence during the Carnivil ; they are now re- 
duced to six : . a number, One might think, more 
than sufficient for the number of inhabitafttd, and 
yet it frequently happens that all are full. I 
have nothing to remark of either of them, except 
that the boxes arc dark. The Florentines never 
use lights, partly to be more at their ease, .and 
partly out of economy. It is at the theatre you 
see the natural disposition of the people. They 
are lively— animated— awake to every -impres- 

TOL. 1. 8 sion. 
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U9B. When a new play pleases^ and tb? curtain 
dcopSj they not only call for the Author, but all 
the principal Actors are made to pass over the 
stage to recdve their share oF the applause. IF 
ail lago, or aome such villain, be among them, 
I^ is surf to be received with groans acd hisses ; 
^ circumstance which does as much li(H?or to 
their own soitiment?, as to the ability of th< 
actor^ 

The Conedy I saw last night is founded on a 
{act oF'fiui^h extraordinary circumstances as could 
not be credited, were it not authenticated by the 
best historians of that time. We are told, that 
<H) the third (^ October 1400, Ginevra decli 
AjHiEKt) wi^ of Fkamcesco Agolanti, a 
' Florenunfe Nobleman, being in a trance, and 
thought to bis dead, was on the sam^ day removfii 
to the sepulchre of her family on the side of the 
Pmqi^, near to the Campanile : that coming to 
bi^Fs^f, about two o'clock in the morning, an4 
pere^ivjrfg where she was by the tight of ths 
mopn, the stone of the vault, by a stii^nge piece 
qF good. fortune, not having been fastened down, 
fhe4e!iyeredherself> not wi^ut difficulty, from 
t^ horrid mansion ; and staggered, weak as she 
Vf»j to her own house. Her husband hearing a 
vk^ent knocking at the door at so hte an hour^ 
Ipofted'out c^the window, but be no sooner saw 
b^r pale %ufe in her abroud, than he fandedic 
was 
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was her ghost come to ^ybnud him for bis 
cecities (for they lived on ill terms together), 
and ran away. She then made a last effort to 
the house of Antonio Rondinelli, afbrdier, 
but urtfavbred lover. By hfta she was gladly re- 
cdvedj and by his means soon after recovered. 
You will be glad to hear, faowevCTextraotxKnary 
it must appear, that the 6rst marriage vas set 
aside J and GiNEVR A given to the man by whom 
she bad Itten so kindly received, and so miracu- * 
lously recovered. The street which leads from 
the vault to the house where she lived, is to this 
day called Via dcUa Morte. 

The price of entrance at all the theatres is as 
moderate as you could wisb. A serious opera, 
is not dear at thret patds ; a burtetta, at two: 
B comedy, at one: and at the little theatres, four 
erttzie only, somewhat less than three pence Eng- 
iish. Men usu^y go into the pit. Boxes are 
always to be hired for the night, and, at the 
comedies, for a few pauls, unless you send your 
Lacguais de Place, who will always cheat you 
when he can. Moderate as these expences are, 
Aose who are appaliati pay considerably less.* 



<* A kiod of tubKriptioD which admit* you when you 
•lease. 
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' , At the seriDuq operit, it does not exc^ otle pauj 
a night:, this is the;price. paid t^y <he Nobility,; 
the towns people pay less j and many zreuppal- 
tati at-tfee little theatres out of economy, far ihp 
oil they.cqnsume at hojne would, cost them mort. 
A young EngHshman at Turin received a letter 
frbjin his father,, in the middle of the Carnival, 
directing him to set out immediately for Rome. 
He was t^nwiUing to leave a place where he had 
/ound a mistress much to his liking, but did not 
know how, to, extricate, himself: h^ thought, 
however, of aa expedient. His father was an 
old miser, who had made an immense fortune 
by strictly observjng that excellent rule, of never 
throwing away a single halfpenny ; he, therefore, 
told him, that though it was his wish to obey his 
commands immediately, and without delay, yet 
as, out of economy, he had appaltatied himself 
at the theatre for the whole Carnival, he con- 
cluded he wQiild approve of his staying till it 
was ended..,. 

Our present Ballet at the. Pergola is the most 
bloody I ever saw, — ;the principal characters arc 
all slain. It put me in mind of that famous 
Italian tragedy wher^, towards the end of the 
last act, all the 'personages wiibdraw for a 
general engagement. — After a short pause, the 
prompter makes his appearance on the stage, 
and says— 

«Udi^ 
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rgo che J 

, ' Chi? nuova della pugna alcun vi porti 
Ma I'aspettate in van', son' tutti morti." * 

If you are fond of dancing, you may have 
enough of it the last fortnight of the Carnival ; 
besides the balls at the different theatres, others 
are given at the Casino, where, when you have 
been once presented, you go without invitation. 
For the Coreofili (a subscription ball given by 
the Nobility) strangers obtain tickets by means 
of their minister, or may buy them for a few 
pauls in the street. Feste di Ballo are also fre- 
quently given by the Cittadini, and your banker, 
or any other Italian friend, can easily get you 
admitted. A bautta is the best dress upon all 
these occasions; and, though it gives a disagree- 
able gloom to every assembly, is very conve- 
nient, particularly to the women, who have ' no 
longer the trouble of a toilette, but as they are 
in the morning, remain all day. The bautta," 
with its white mask, is frightful ; with tlie mask 
off*, though .they all look like Edward the Black 
Prince with his beaver up, is not unbecoming; 
it buttons over the lower part of the face, and 



* Spectators,' I perceive that you wait 
Till Bome one brings you news of the battle ; 
But jou wkit in vaiit— they are all slain. 

hides 
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liides the chin only ; the hair is pulled forward, 
and when the bat is weH put, on, most of the 
women look handsome. 

You must not expect at an Italian masquerade 
to see the same variety of dresses as at the Hay 
Market. The Venetian bautta is common to 
alt. Humor is not understood,— no one niasks 
with an intention to promote it; the utmost 
effort is sometimes to shew a handsome dress, 
and a quantity of diamonds, which the Italian 
ladies have in the greatest profusion. It is prOf 
bable that some of them are false. — No bad 
way, let me tell you, of making up thedeBcieticy 
of pin-money, or tosses at the gaming table. 
An English lady thought of this expedient, but 
she thought of it too late : — when she sent for 
her jeweller to dispose of her brilliants, and put 
false stones in their stead, he said he would 
readily have obliged her, but it was already 
done by order of her huiband. To return to 
. the masquerade. When a beaudful young wo- 
man represoits an ugly old witch ; when » little 
delicate gentleman represents a woman, or a 
lusty gendewoman represents a man ; they may 
deceive their most intimate acquaintance, and 
contribute to the mwriment of die scene :— but 
an Orpheus and Euridice, covered with dia- 
monds, stalking about the whole night arm in 
arm* their b^ads ^t^tiimally nuaving frtm side 

to 
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to side, like die pendulum of a clock, wittiout a 
single- word ever coming from their lips, are 
surely more lo be pitied than admimd. — Or- 
pheus, indeed, had an opportunity of regaining 
my good bpinion. He stood ai considerable 
time where a parcel of awkward people were 
dancing more like bears than huinan creatures: 
—had he but once struck bis lyre, I could have 
forgiven him alt the rest. 

During the last fortnight of the C&mival, we 
have five Corso's, and all the carriages in Flo- 
rence drive round the Piazza Santa Croce ift 
gnuid gafa. One gentleman has a coach of 
porcehin.->— I have often thought of the baroet. 
our hackney coachmen would make of it at 
Ranehgh. The two last days, alt the bcLuncs of 
Florence assemble under the Ufflzzi ; — and yott 
may conceive a just idea of the discontent of the 
countVy trom the general gloom, which, like aft 
inf«:iious vapour, expands itself all over To<*^ 
cttiy, at a time of uncommon festivity, even at 
Rome itself. 

The Carniv^ over, it is curious to observe 
the alteration made in a few houi*s by a f«w. 
taket m the manners of the people. The 
(Grebes are nmv as much fftqueAt«d as 
the dieatres were before ; and they listen with 
dw same attention to the preacher, as t'bey 
did «o batlfiqoin.— Hiving b^en long used 
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to the insipid dulness of an English curate, I 
could not relish at first the enthusiastic warmth 
of an Italian friar: I was only astonished at the 
retentive memory of those religious orators, who 
are able to repeat every day a fresh sermon of 
an hour's length, without looking at a note, or 
the least hesitation: I can now listen to them 
with pleasure, for their discourse is usuallyton- 
fined to mor^l duties ;— and delivered in a man- 
ner highly calculated to engage and fix the 
attention of their audience. Le PereArrius 
said — " When Le Pere Bourdaloue preach- 
ed at.Rouen, the tradesmen forsook, their shops, 
'lawyers their clients, physicians their sick; but 
■when I preached there the year following, I set 
all to rights,^— ef^ry man minded his own busi^ 
ness." 

Besides the five churches, where sermons are - 
regularly preached every ihorning for such as 
arre devout, the Casino stands open morning, 
jioon, and night, for the idlers and gamblers-of 
both sexes; but so strict are they respecting 
whom they shall receive, that the wife of a man 
of the first nobility, if not noble herself, cannot 
be admitted. This may be the reason why the 
ladies put upon th^ir visiting cards, Lucrezia 

A nata B ; unless they are affaid one 

shdlild suspect them not to be born at all. — The 
fampus AsPAS'iA> the amiable friend of Peri- 
cles, 
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CLES, would not meet with the same indulgence 
and cordiality at Florence, she did at Athens.— 
It is not talents, — it is not meritj — rank only 
gains admittance : and yet, without virtue, what 
is ^family ! — I had some difficulty to make an 
Italian Count comprehend, how I could i>e a 
Gentleman, and not a Nobleman; that the 
Nobility in England, were. Magistrates, and part 
of the legislature ; ^nd that we country gentle- 
men. Lords of Manors, were the Counts and 
Marquisses of other countries: that the eldest 
son of a Peer, till he becomes a Peer himself by 
.the demise of his father, is only a Commoner j 
and those that have the titles of Lords, have it 
by courtesy only. It was also necessary to 
explain to hini how Gentlemen became Peers ; 
some by inheritance, some by parliamentary in- 
terest, and some by extraordinary abilities : that 
certain law offices of themselves made Peers of 
Solicitors and Attorneys ; that the defence of a 
town, or destruction of a fleet, have justly con- 
ferred those honors, which, at another time, the 
caprice of a Minister has less honorably bestowed 
on his friends, or his enemies. — Family has sel- 
dom been considered in either case: political 
talents have at all times Fecommended possessors 
of mean birth to this mark of ministerial favor: 
and it is but of late y&a& that the respectable 
family 
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lamily (tf CoukteNey, allied to more Crowns 
than OTle, has been raised to' the Peerage. 

The vUiting hour in the mornings is frorb 
twelve lilttwo. In die evening, k v»ies accfird- 
ing to the season. Il.is the ctMdro in iMs 
country- to keep orte servtuit constantly in wait- 
ing in^the aptichamber ; they take it by turns. 
We ring our bell, and nobody cotnea.-^Wheh 
I was a young man, and bad one servant! only, I 
called WitLiAM, and William came: after- 
ward*, when I had many, ^d called whs is 
Mvn?— «o one answered. I muit, bowerer, 
acquaint ybuv that as it is usual to ^p after 
diruier in sumaier all OTcr luly, every servant 
ibllow« the example of bis master ; and dioald 
you visit at that hour, you may knock hk! not 
be beard.-^It is no wonder, siiKc the Sp»vish 
■oldicrs at the siege of Gtbr^Ear r^uJHly took 
ibeir metidtana (afternoon's nap), notwithstand- 
ing the noise of all tlK cannon of the citaidel. 
The ancieht Romans, who had also their porter, 
tint he might be consundy at his post, had hiin 
chained to the door. 

The FoonS are so darkened to keep out dte 
tun, that you can hardly find your way acrou 
them, and for sone time are unable to discover 
tho countenance of the person new whom you 
tit. We open ma wiadows to let in the aatt 
here 
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here ttiey are kef>t sbut to keep it out,— and 
both' are iti the right. Tbejr inhabit the ground 
floof during the heat of suminer. and ajsccnd by 
degrees as the winter advanceSj preferring in cold 
weather the third story to any other. I should 
have. tcAd you, that some strip themselvaB after 
dinner in summer, and get 1(11(9 bed; and thaa^ 
jn some measure, make two diys of one. ' 

At Ae Ventitre, all go to the Cono, and from 
thence to the dieatre. The heat is so gr^at u 
Florence in the summer, that few stir out brfbf* 
' the evening ; but the air is so perfectly dry and 
wholesome, that they remain in the streets, and 
on the benches in the squares, the greatest part 
of the night. Nothing can surpass a summer's 
night in Italy. — A bright moon ; a clear skyj 
a temperature the most, desirable; music, in the 
streets ; and love and contentment every where. 
After Milan, you will have no more invita- 
tions to dine or sup.-— ITospitality would not be 
consistent with the character of economy the 
Florentines have so justly acquired : nor, for 
political reasons, are their houses open to 
Strangers," at all hours, with the same freedom 
as in many parts of Italy. I must, however, 
nienuon a ridiculous circumstance that happened 
to me the other morning, as an exception.-^I 
visited an English lady, who excused herself 
from receiving me because she was in bed. \ 
then 
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then went to an Italian hd^, who desired I would 
vait a few minutes till she got info bed. — I must 
now explain.— ^This lady, who was indisposed, 
was at that insunt getdng out of a warm bath. 
Ladies, both in France and It^y, receive com- 
pany at tb?ir toilettes, and even when in their 
beds, without ceremony.— My fair country- 
women will use their own discretion, and will be 
on their guard against adopting any foreign 
customs that may not become them in their own 
country. 
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XETTER XXVIII; 



TPHOUGH a Newmarket man must. most 
-*• thoroughly jjespise an I^ian race, yet'an 
account of the manner of treating and training 
horses in this counMy; may not be uhacceptablc 
to c»ie who I know is fondof thein. li ..:^. 
" In all their staMes there is much to condanoi 
and nothing to imitoie^ You will scarcelyxredili 
me wBen I tell. you. that the horses beads arc 
never suffered to touch the ground^ lest, as they 
are kept on short allowance, they should eat up: 
riieir litter J the poor aftimal.is thus in?de,to tjike 
Ms resti if he can,.his'bead suspended at least twot 
feet higher than his body. 
, The first time.! sav my horse dressed by an 
Italian groom, X was in fear for lus life. TtiC; 
fellow, who was near six feet high, began by ta- 
king fast hold of his tail with both his hands ; he, 
dwn, pulled at it with all his. inigbt, as if he in^ 
tended 
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tended to pull it off*. Not contented with that, 
he next seized him by both his ears, as if he had 
meant to pull his head off alsq,^ 

They shoe their horses altogether as ill as they 
dress them. They not only pare ^way too much 
of the hoof which nature designed to defend the 
foot, but the weight of the shoes, and largeness 
of the nails, oblige you, out of compassion to 
your horse, to keep that part longer than, strictly 
speaking, it ought to be : besides, they seldom 
<^n the heel, or keep the shoe sufficiently large 
not to contract the- foot. 

They never cut their faones, irom an idea that 
U makes dion start. .When cut \ais, possibly it 
may, though hol'ses do not alwiQ^s statt from fear. 
Sometimes it ts a defect m the sight, but pro- 
ceeds oftaer from caprice and wantonness. A 
tired hone seldom . stiuts. I castrated one of 
my hones the otber day, and was asked, how I 
could be ju> cruei.— They foi^ dut tbey cas- 
trate their men. 

The usual allowance (tf com is fifteen staia a 
mondi for a pair of coM:h horses t and thit^ 
■pounds, of straw a d^^ at twelve ounces to the 
pound, litter included. The horses, eren of the 
Grand Duke, eat no bay. A saddle horse is 
allowed a quaiter of a staia a day, and twenty 
j^iida wei^t of straw. Horses in this counoy 
Kt not fed eitQugh» In £iigland you are in ^ 
otber 
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Other extreme,—^ fiuk <mi the' right side, tf 
pnnnpted byJttimanity. 

We break in our horses indie lightest carriage. 
Here they bavea heavy one, made on purpose, 
which they fiU full of people !— This is begianiBg 
at the wFpang ead ; it is like teachir^ a child first 
to read, and then to spclL The manaer in which 
they couple their horses must prevent theM dcur- 
ing with any WeraUe exactitude. Each hone 
is separate from das other ,- the coupling rda 
being &x««t to the pad on his companions backj 
' nor has the .^oatlmaH any exmiaamd wbatevcv 
ova* iu When iks^ fat six- horses together, the 
traces are ao loi^ and the distance of one pair 
firom the other so grea, that it is highly ridicu,, 
loui. The reason an Italian gentieman gave me 
is not 1ms 8o-^that h shews the e^ccellence of dm 
cowman who thus has not a little difficulty to 
keep the legs of KHie hotae out of the traces 4£ 
aao^ier. Thie (Wcuhy, however, is made up' 
(o him in his reins, for be has two only io his 
band: to th^e <hc leaders are coupled, widiin his 
Beach, it is true, but at arms length. Sue horaes 
take up the room of ten. This, and a tall bcavjr 
fellow in jackJ>oots whose legs, which look liko 
vooden ones, ^ttick oiit bq'ond the shoulders oS 
his horse, never fail, to give die whole cquipagb 
a vary uncomely appearance. 

Hsctoaai am much is fo^tan, among the 
young 
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young men at Florence. I hwerd a very trgly 
fellow say, that he only wanted 'a "high phaeton^ 
and a pair of EngEsh horses, to be as much un 
komme a bonne fortune as the best of them.— To 
us whips, these charioteers appear very ridicu- 
lous. They sit on the left side, and drive with 
their hats off. ' They have dropped the Insipid 
formality of giving the right hand in iheir 
coaches, where it is a matter of indifference; 
and still observe it in their phaetons, where it is 
really a nuisance, and not without danger to the 
eyes of their companion.— When the Prince 
OJ Wales drives any lady of his acquaintance, 
he sits on the right hand: when be acts the 
coachman, he wisely puts himself in the coach- 
man's place.— The example ■ of-^ the . best bred 
man in Europe, if they are not incorrigible, one 
would think, might set them right. - An extraor- 
dinary carriage has lately made its appearance, be- 
longing to a 3olognese Nobleman : acar, inimi- 
tadon of the ancients, with four horses abreast. 
It is on two wheels, and the gentleman, who drives 
himself, stands upright :— thus.the heroes fought 
at the Trojan war. Low was the car, and open 
behind ; conveniently constructed to get up or 
down — to fight or fly. This modarn Paris is 
the admiration of all Florence. ■ 

You who pique yourself on being a good 

ivhip>, and, without a compliment, drive a set of 

horse< 
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horses almost as well xs your coachman, what 
tbink you of a gentleman* who drives sixteen 
horses, eight pair, without a postillion ?— This 
he has frequehtly done in the narrow streets of 
Florence. You may think, perhaps, that I pre- 
sume on the privilege of a traveller, and expect 
me to .reduce the number of my , horsesj—^s 
another' did the length of his monkey's tail:— 
but. Sir, you are mistaken.^I repeat it, eight 
pair of horses toithout a postillion. — I have not 
only the gentleman's own word for it, the fact is 
authenticated by thousands who have seen it. 

If you have pleasure in good horses, you 
must bring; them with you. The razza'Gentile 
introduced by Prince Ferdinand, son of 
CosiHo III., from Tunis, ttre much degene- 
rated: and, tbou^ the Grand Duke tells many 
of his colts and cast horses by auction, it is not 
often there are any good ones among them.— 
By the bye, sales by auction, however general 
the practice, is a very unfair way of dealing, — 
unless, as they sell Bsh in Holland, beginmng 
bigir, and lowering dll a price is offered, and 
then the first bidder is the buyer :—ot when, as 
Tattirsall says — " These hones are to he 
sold leitkout reserve, and Jar what they wilt 
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Jktck.'*— It then becomes a kind of lottery, and 
it is not impossible but you may be a gainer; 
but when tbe commodity put up to aucfton is 
bought in by the proprietor, unless the piriie 
offered exceeds tbe value, and no one can be so 
good a judge of that as the proprietor bimself, it 
is talking, let who will do it, an unfair advantage 
of the ignorance or folly Qf the public. 

I atp at a loss what account to give you of 
their training. Though it is not possible for 
horses to be triwied pcaperly in a country whera 
they have no eqiiality of ground or tu^f to. gallop, 
upon; yet, without doubt, they.jmight e^ily be 
better looked after ^n they ar^ at present. 
They might be dressed oftener ; have more corn 
allowed ; more straw to lie down upc^ ; a^4 
have hay to cat, instead of their litter : instead, 
of water given them in the stable, as much 9». 
they can drink, and ajt all hours ; tbey iwght. 
have a pEoper quantity twice.' a day at fixed 
bou^s, and between their gajlgps: — instead of 
irregular exejrcise, npw a great djeal, npw none 
at all; and sweats improperly giyen ; bpthnvgbc 
he made regular, and at all times svif^ tp tbc^ 
3f.rength 9nd condition, of the horse : and, yfhai 
M not le?s material, he might h^ put, oj^ t^ 
muzzle over night, instead of having both vic- 
tuals and drink given him a few hours before he 
Btarts. 

I abould 
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I should gain Iktte credit were I t6 teUte M 
the foHiti 1 hare seen ihem comtnit. An Ita- 
lian friend, owho had put his horse under my 
directlM, sent his groom secretly, the night 
before runningi-wtth a h^tt full of hread, l^t his 
horse should be slarved. I have known them 
at starting put brandy into their ears,— a^a 
regia up their fuTidament,— and I saw one horse 
tun with wildfire on his back^ 

Ridiculows as these races are, training is not 
less neoesvary than it ia with us. The horse had 
no Jockey to moderate bis ardor, and preserve 
his wind ^ but is at tie extremity of his speed 
£roa» the first momentrto die last.— You have 
heardf WNhout doubt, that tliey wear a kind of 
hameGH, to which seveval roimd prickly balls are 
loosely hung, and goad them as they run : thus 
riie willing, and unWiUing horse, contrary to all 
Biamier of justice, fed the spur alike. My 
borses wore few of those' balls, and were more 
wounded by, the balls of others as Aey passed 
tbem^ than by their owa. 

1 never told you, I believe, thai, having no 
hounds, and being destitute of amusement of 
every kind," I bought a couple of race horses. 
One of them- was excellent; but, ejkept at 
Fistoia, where he won me a piece of velvet, with 
Khich I covered a conple of sofas, I was out of 
pookiet hy bis victories.-— You mttst not tfaiakj 
T 2 my 
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fpy good Sir, Hist these prizes are all clear gain. 
The fees of the winning horse at San Giovanni 
amount to many crowns, without reckoning at 
least thirty more given to the populace, who 
assemble immediately after the race before your 
door ;— money that may truly be said to be 
thrown out 6f the window,, since it does little 
good, and falls to the lot of the most robust, not 
to the most in want. I must now tell you, that 
after I had taught my Jockey (not without dif- 
ficulty, for he was as obsUnate as he was igno- 
, Tant), how to make his horse win ; be soon 
found out, without any teaching, how to make„ 
him lose whenever it suited his interest.— I have 
always been of opinion, that the shortest follies 
are the best, so I turned off my jockey, and left 
off training. 

The Palio (or horse race) is not on an open 
Down, as in England, bat in the street, which is 
covered with sand on purpose. It is a strait 
course, of about a mile and a half in length ; and 
during the summer is the principal diversion of 
the town of Florence. To this day, they talk of 
the Grand Diavolo, an English horse so called, 
who, for many years together, won every thing 
he ran for. In general, they consider more the 
number of horses than their goodness, and seem 
perfectly indifferent what they are, provided 
there be many of th£m. A Palio of the triQing 
■ ■ value 
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value of a few crowns, given by the coffee- 
houses, and run for by the most mUerable hacks 
you ever saw, assembles the same company as a 
Palio del BafbtrL* — In short, to see, and to be 
seen, is the only motive; and the means, what- 
ever they may be, are equally a matter of indif-" 
ference. Racing, to be sure, is at best a plea- 
sure of very short duration.. It has been admi- 
rably expressed in few words — Here they come 
— there they go — by G — d ihey are gone ! 

On the twenty-fourth of June, the day. of 
San Giovanni, tutelar Saint of Florehce,'ij 
the first Palio, and principal festival of the year. 
On the morning preceding is a procession to the 
Duomo, of the children of the Abbandonati 
and Innocenti Hospitals of Orphans and Found- 
lings : such as are in arms, are carried by their 
nurses; consequently, this part of the proces- 
sion is rather ludicrous. 

In the evening is a Chariot Race, in the Pi- 
azza Santa Maria Novella !— an humble imita- 
uon of the ancient Circus, both in the manner of 
running, and number of chariots. The contest 
is not equal to that of the Olympic Games ;— 
you see no Alexander or Alcibiaoes; nor 



• Barbeci— race horses, so called, as they came here 
•rigilially from Tunis, 
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ifi the victbr so much elated- with his success, 
yet- he 1^6 sQioething more essential, and proba- 
bly mare to his taste, than a branch of laurel^f— r 
a present of a few pauls, and a good supper, 
TiKmgh the conquerors, being post-boys, as well 
as charioteers, may be said, like those; of cdd, 
to be hep^ at the public expeoj^e, yet hive they 
no pre-«minence at the public festivals; they are 
eelcba-ated by no Poet j nor have their horses 
any pyramids erected to eternise their victories. 
I should tell you, that their dress is in ihe an- 
^ue styfe, and their colours those of the ancient 
Ci^C9s. The-y weve once dangerous facdonstn^ 
fill had their partisans. -—I doubt much if any ar« 
jnterested in the success of the Florentine com. 
petilors except their own ^uniHes. They fesit 
make the tour of the Circus at a slow pace,, fai- 
lowing each other according to the posos allotted 
them ; and as the ancients stood up in t^Kir tia* 
ridts, so A) they. When arrived at the Mtta^* 
the foiu' chariots d^w up in a row, aod start tdw ' 
together. He who arrives last, being ia motkHi^ 
k- sure to take the lead ; and a& the two tutniii^s 
are at right angles, it is an advaiuage he i& net 
easily deprived of afterwards. An Amphitheatre 
■ is erected for the spectators ; the very tops of the 

* Meta — starCing-poBt of the aucient*, so caJiedi 

houses 
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hoflsfes are covered *ith peoplfi ; irid the coup 
d'etil is admirable.- In the Piazzi dfe] Gran 
Duca is a fiit-wbrk afterwards. 

Abftut eight o'clock next raorriirig, bfeing the 
diy of Sah GtbvA'^nii'is thfc femoUs ptotCssioii 
df Cavalry iJi^t carry the Banhers of the difFcrerti 
prt/vinces belonging to (he SbVerei^tyof T(ii- 
cah;f. Thfcy aife' dressei ih diffferem colbii^ed 
linifbrrhs of ancient times, ahd observe as iridcfi 
olftfei' in tfieir niarth as cah be expected frohi a 
parcel of country fellows hired for the da!y, Mid 
nf^ttt^d onany hofsfe they cafl procure. Si^na 
i* (iitftituTirly distinguished, and enjoys soint 
jfr?vili^ges* 'iofries hst,. presents a; tribute, Arid 
ritakcs a/ speech. The €ie df Sari Giovann^i 
followi imiflediately tfltt. Formerly a TtakcS 
man feprteetiK* tl* Saint; bud thfs Uisirieiii 
getting out of repiife, a cafv'ed ffgiiri' suppliers' 
hia pla6^; It was said of a good'-tei'-itothirig 
ffelkfw ;— r" Era tanto Sirffone che aveva fdttff 
dUcht ii San Oiovanni." It was time to leave it 
1^. The procession is closed by tBe PaliW,* 
and the horses that are" to riin foi" 'it fed witfr 
great pomp, and afterided bf several sei'vahfeof " 



" Palio^a piece of embrgideted vslvet, which is lo bp 
thdpfize. 

, . their 
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their different masters in their best Uverits, ' 
Ladies must see this procession from a window 
in the Piazza del Gran Duca j men see it best 
on foot ; nor is there a better place than the 
fiteps of the Palazzo Vecchio. It was once a 
splendid sight when Sovereignty was newer in 
Tuscany. In these days Princes are ipore in- 
tent how to enjoy the substance of jp,oyalty, than - 
amuse themselves with its trappings. The Granc( 
Duke Leofoi-p has not attended in person for, 
many years. 

About six in the evening begins the Corso, 
and about eight the horses start, A window : 
must be procured, for carriages are pot suffererf- 
to remain in the street at Florence, though they- 
are at Rome. The Gr^d Ouke's box is open 
to the Chamberlains of the Cpuri, Foreign Mi- 
nisters, and such Strangers as are invited. The 
Giardino of Prince Corsini, where many of iha 
Nobility assemble,. is the best situation. From 
thence they start, which, in nty opinion, is the. 
only part of an Italian race worth seeing ; and 
that only for the strange confusion it occasions. 

Having a horse to run, I asked my groom if 
he thought he would win ? — " Eccelenza si" he 
replied, " se Dio vaole e Sant' Antonio." What- 
ever may be your opinion of the Swnt, Sant' 
4ntonio del Porco^ I c^ assure you he is iri 
high 
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high repute all over Italy, and considered by 
gro(5ms, coachmen, post-boys, and vetturmos, as 
equal if not superior to God himself. 

This race must have been a fine sight in the 
time of the Medici, when the Grand Duk^ 
accompanied by Foreigners, and attended by his 
whole Court, paraded the streets on horseback. 
It differs now from another Corso in the number 
of coaches only. 

An illumination at both the Theatres closes 
t}ie F^te of Sao Giovanni. 
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LETTER XXIX. 



IN countries where <Jivtrsibfis alft scStce, e*ety. 
trifling circumstance assembles the multitude. 
Races of hacks, pontes, and jack asses, are not 
less frequented than those of Newmarket and 
York. Fairs also, for the same reason, form no 
inconsiderable part of our summer amusement. 
Those of Pistoia and Prato (one in July, the 
other in September), are worth your seeing ; as 
is also that of the Impruneta on the eighteenth of 
October. It is a pleasant ride of about seven 
miles, and the country finely variegated. You 
can only go on horseback, and must return to 
dine, unless you can make a dinner on. roasted 
chesnuts, the only eatable you are likely to find 
there. In the Gallery of Florence is a much 
esteemed Print of this Fair, which oncewas 
famous. ■ 

The best regulated fSte I have seen in Tus- 
cany was that given under the Uffizzi, when, the 
Grand. 
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Grand Duke was elected Emperor. It lasted . 
without interruption firom ten in the-momiog. 
till the next day. Many baU-roooas were open 
to those who were well dressed t orchestras; wer^ 
erected in differeni pwts> and the comraon peo->. 
pie danced in the center,. having die sky for a 
canopy. In shott, nothing was .wanting but' 
'gaiety ta..inBlie it pleasant. The Gentlemen of 
tite Casino, on the same occasion, to their great 
honor, liberated a hundned and Bfty insolvent 
debtors with a tbousaind crown^ While the Re- 
gency were expending more than double that 
sum in illuminations, squibs, ^id crackers.' 

A sportsman will with difficulty Bad exercise 
onoagbinthiscountrytokeepfaiiiibealthy. Sports 
oCtbefieldaT^ unknowni.nerii itusual to ride or 
Wfdk J. you will not wonder, therefore, that the»' 
villa9.aod'garden3'aiJeina bad style, and the former 
bat little inhabited. I am jast retorned froni 
taking a solitary and tiresome walk, in the old-^ 
fashioned Gar^a. <rf Boboli— where. Art ha» 
niQsfc cnidly disBgured Nature, by endeavouring 
to eml)eUish:her. Economy is ever averse to 
fflq>eBce, without show. A Floreiaine would ' 
thiidc you mad. were you to talk of laying out 
fiv£'.hiiiidred pounds im levellii^ ground chat ib 
onay afterwards look as if Nature had formed it 
S0|. and had cost you nothing. 1 wish, however, 
diey would: pover &e naked way& with ever- 
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greens. One of the first principles in garden- 
ing . is to shut out every unpleasing object. 
Planting lias another advaotage ; it gives an ap- 
pearance of extent necessary to the Garden of 
Boboli, whose principal feature is magnificence. 
The Italians are wretched ga.rdeners. Even 
the French, our nearest neighbours, and greatest 
imitators, have not an idea of rural beauty. — 
They lay out their gardens as they paint their 
faces, and forget that Artii est celare arttiru 
The Cascine I think will not displease you, 
' though even there modern taste is strangely de- 
ficient, and poor Neptune and his trident make 
but an indifferent figure upon a grass-plat \ 
The woods are pleasant, and may put you in 
mind of your own plantations. When I first . 
saw the great number of hares and pheasants that 
cross you as you walk, I wished for my gun j 
and almost longed to be again a sportstnan.' 
The house is not a bad one. The Grand Duke, 
with a kind attention to his subjects not: usual jn 
Sovereigns, has allotted some of the rooms for 
their accommodation. A Traiteur is established, 
and dinners provided at a short notice. For ten 
Pauls a head you are not ill served, but must 
carry your own wine, unlesi you can be con- 
tented with the common wine of the country. 
If you chuse to eat a Royal pheasant either here 
or at home, you may by paying for it. They are 
dear. 
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dear, but surely you would not pay a, Prince as 
you pay a poacher* The Cascine is the general , 
renJezvous of the heau monde, whether on foot or ' 
on horseback ; Gentlemen in neat boots and 
leather breeches- ; Ladies on side saddles, a 
I'Angloise. I shall never forget my surprise at 
seeing a Lady in France full drest, astride on a 
jack ass ! ■ 

The Grand Duke has many other villas in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, some of which, an 
English gentleman in these luxurious- times^ 
might not think good enough to live in. Cus. 
toms and manners have undergone an extraor- 
dinary change during this and the last century ; , 
and when I visit Eastcheap, once the scene of 
the midnight revels of Henry and Falstaff, 
I conclude that the gallants of those days were 
much less delicate than they are at present. 
Fraiolino, famous for its Water-works, and the 
Colossal Statue by Giovanni Boloona, cost 
the Grand I^uke Francesco a million of crowns. 
BuoNTALENTi was the architect. Seventy 
thousand crowns are required to repair it. This 
was the favorite residence of Prince Ferd in an d, 
son of CosiMO the Third, a very accomplished 
gendeman, who unfortunately died iu' his father's 
life-time. In this neighbourhood is Monte Se- 
tiarioi where seven merchants of Florence, de- 
^ «irous,tO:feure. entirely frpm the worid, founded 
, the 
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the Oritrdei Servi, in the year 1*33, on the 
day of the Assumption. This Convent is finely 
situBted.and a letter to the supertM* will prociure 
you a tolerable dinner. 

Castello and Petraia are -close together; and 
you should see them both. In this neighbour- 
hood is a China manufactory of die Gimoki 
family, where you may agreeably pass a leisure 
hour. 

Poggio Imperiale, ^d Po^o a Caiaoo, are 
the best villas of the Court.^ The former is 
close to the town ; and the road up to it, made 
by the widow of Cosiho<II., under the direc- 
tion of Giutio Parigi, is admirably con- 
. ttructed. The latter, built by Lorenzo dei 
Medici, was the principal sporting seat of the 
Medici family. Here the Grand Duke Frak- 
CEsco, and Bianca Capello, were poisoned. 
History does not determine how this was effect. 
ed, and the policy of the times seems to have 
thrown a veil over a transaction so disgracefiU 
feo the family of Medici. The partisans of 
that family would make you believe, that Bianca 
Capello attempted, by a tart of her own mak- 
ings to poison her brotber-in-taw the Carding ; 
and that on his refusal, seeing her husband eat 
of, it, she eat of it herself. I cannot say madk 
for theprobabili^of suchastory. Xamaftfac 
«pim«&of thosewhosusp^cttkeCanbul. Hit 
be- 
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bebayiour .w bptb *»bik utive j hW *mdiKt wh«n _ 
they vere wkwi iU, pot iBflTeri*^ »h?»,io reoeiv? 
aoy flssiati«ic;e,^^tihpugb no suspicipp, epwW, piQf, 
sibly fall ,00 bis brofjier, ^vhp, at any rate, waji 
innoceat t — bU ambiUon, and the dukedom tq 
which be succeeded, leave liule' doubt, io my 
breast, where the suspicion ou^t to fqll. 

Two posts from Florence, on the road to Pis», 
stands Arpbro^aoa, the favori.ie vilfe of thut 
egregioiis bigot Cqsimo Ills, whoee ?cail in 
making C?.thoiiw of Tyrks an<} je\¥a,-ha^ hs 
lived a Htt!e Ipng^j vould have fiuioed his owq 
subjects entirely.-r-Tb? palace is cgiw^tgd to 
tbe conveot by a corridpte ; hut the friars, who 
vcre Spani^rdsj, have Ipng «nc« h^m, iffamved 
to Spain. 

The villas of the genrfefflBn in the nei^jtHwr- 
hood of Floteoce are numwous, but Uitle ~f«* 
' queoted. Th« buildings are l<Hfge» hut ar^ 
neither elegant without, nor coBveniew witbio : 
many of them are well situated, and less ohhgo^ 
(o axtthan nature. . Hene is afuber grass ^lat, 
giavelwalk, noj shrubbery; and that neatnefii 
which gives a polish to the whole, you must: octf. 
cixp^ct to see out of your owft counuy; £.vw 
ai Foggio a Cajano, where - tjifi Craul Dufciu i^ 
the ^poFtmg seaaop, sometimes waidaaandi invitee 
conopaay, our a&ernoan's. walk, for! worn o£ i ' 
gudeo, ha& beoa on ^s bi^ road, is t^ mi^ 

of 
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(rf* mad and- dirt. Hd«r comes it» that thd 
cypress, that hated tree, dedicated by the an-' 
cients to Pluto and Proserpine^ and a con- 
stant attendant at.their funerals, should be chosen 
to adorn the modem villas ?— Is it as a memento 
mori, to teach that useful \eaion-~enjoy tka pre- 
sent Aour ?— Is it to tell rfie possessors of these 
stately mansions, that to-morrow may see them 
in their coffins,' and' their heirs revelling and 
carousing in their stead ? — If so, though I cannot 
admire the tree, for it is no ornament, I cannot 
but approve die use they make of it. 

I asked one of the servants, if they had any 
game ; he told me they had only blackbirds and 
thrushes, and not many of them.^Itatians are 
bad sportsmen ! — A friend of mine, who has a 
valuable Spanish pointer, was near hanging him 
the other day, for not bringing a woodcock he^ 
had shotr he also expects him to be a good 
water-dog.— He is doomed, I fear, to be hanged 
at last. 

The, Nobles in Tuscany enjoy no privileges 
of which the Sovereign can hinder thetn. The 
exclusive right of sporting on their own estates 
is no longer allowed them. The cobbler who 
mends your shoes, if he pays twelve pauls to 
Government, may shoot your game before your 
face:— -and the Marquis Riccardi, .notwitb^ 
standing his wide domains, cannot call one hare 
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or partridge his own, though they devour .hi* 
corn, and injure bis property.-:-! see neither 
justice nor propriety in this proceeding.^My 
pigeons are permitted to range over my neigh- 
bours' fields, where they do an infinite deal of 
mischiefi while my partridges are not safe in my 
own, where they injure no one but myself. — 
One may conclude, therefore, that in a few 
years there will no longer be any game in Tus- 
cany, for the man must be mad who preserves it 
on ternis so disadvantageous to himself. Your 
old gouty friend R — — , who can neither shoot 
nor hunt; and with whom ■! have never beeo' 
able to agree on- this subject, without doubt will 
say, — what s[ufFI what a fuss about nothing E— 
If |ie considers game as a delicacy for the table 
only, it is, to be jure, of little conseqiwnce, for 
man might live as well without it : but is heaUU 
nothing? amusement nothing? Considered in 
. this light, whatever be that gentleman'sopinjon, 
sports of the held, ' properly and prudently fol- 
lowefl, are most certainly of service both to the 
mind and body. In England, thoagh we do- 
possess an exclusive right on our own lands, a« 
far as relates to the advantages of game, we pay 
dearly for. it,— «t sum not less than the whole 
yearly produce : for instance, few estates make 
more than two and a half per cent. ; the interest 
of money is at five : if, therefore, a gentleman 
VOL. I. . ' u whose 
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wtiose landed property anaounts to five thousan4 
pounds a year^- were to sell it, and place the 
money On' mortgage, he would exactly double 
his income, and have just as good security on 
another ma»*s estate a» on his own : add to this 
account, the great expence to which gentlentcn 
are put in preserving their game, and you wiH 
allow that it is very unfair in those who intrude 
and destroy it. It is thought that our Courts 
of Justice are not friendly to the game laws. — I 
caniwt think it good policy, since, by such con-* 
duct, tbey Jessen the vahie of landed profwrty. 
in -this country, we suffer from a total want of 
exprcise and employment. A TtHa in England 
on a publjc road- is detestable; the road itself 
is- considered as a nuisance : — here, it is our only 
amusemeAtj ; the- company are constantly on the 
look out for travellers ; a courier discovered, is 
like) a ftis fouhd, interests the company as much, 
and; for want of other matter, is a subject oP dis< 
eourse for many hours afterwards. 

Lady Oiford's Villa at Fiesole would Be 
delightful, cotitd you get to it in a coach. "If 
beautiful and extensive views please 'you, yb(il 
should also see La Torre del- Gallo and La 
Ririta. 

Several hotels are kept at Fittfence for the 

acco^imodfitiGn of strangers. A private lodging 

is most' economical. House rent is cheap, but 

inns 
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jnnsare always idit; arid yoo'may liirea pdacC 
by theyear for )ess than ati indifferent apartment 
in an hotel wiH cost ytju. If you tike quief, 
mqliife Who are your neighbolitk. I have some 
noisy tradesmen near me, that the Sybarites 
<?oaId ncit hare permittee^ in theiir city,-;— and 
some cocks in a yard adjoining which thbsft 
gentlemen would have soon got rid of.— I am 
no Sybarite J but had I been acquainted with 
this inconvenience, I would not have established 
myself, in so troublesome a neighbourhood. A 
lodging may be had for eight or ten sequins a 
month. Pensions are to be had as low as eight 
crowns a month : * and at an hotel in the Borgo 
ogni Santi, a single man is lodged and boarded 
at five pauls a day. A coach is ten pauls, and 
the coachman three. You pay by the month 
twelve sequins, and ,give the coachman four. 
A Lacguais dt Place has four pauls a day ; but, 
if yo.u hire a servant by the month, six crowns 
is the highest price ; you clothe him, and he 
provides for himself. Some find victuals, and 
allow their servants nine pauls for bread, and the 
same for wine; they are then well paid with 
9 sequin a month salary, and you may exceed it 
9 few pauls without being extravagant. — If you 



* Private homes, where you are lodged and boarded. 
V fl have 
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have any difficult, consult your banker ; if he 
is an hpnest man, he will procure you all you 
want at the price he pays himself. 

The spring arid autumn are the pleasantest 
seasons to be at Florence.— Delightful seasons 
iih every countryi but unfortunately too short in , 
(his. 
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LETTER XXX. 



SHOULD you be at Florence in the summer, 
visit Vallombrosa» one of the greatest na- 
tural curiosities in Tuscany, though Milton 
only mentions an ordinary circumstance, that of 
the fall of.the leaves, in autumn. The distance 
which they call eighteen miles, may be somewhat 
more, and is a journey of at least five hours. 
Send on saddle horses to Font a Sieve, and go 
thither in your carriage. From thence are two 
roads; the best, though peibaps the longest, is by 
Pelago:* I went the other, and am not sorry to 
hav€ thus seen both. You procure a Gilide at 
Pom a Sieve, who attends on foot : let him 
carry oats for your horses, the Cwivent provid- 



* To Pelago, you may go in your carria^, and hftTe 
then only five miles to the Convent. At the Mill, ladies, 
KCommeuded to the PtuUe Abate, mtiy be occonunodated. 

ing 
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ing only hay ; and it may be necessary to infonn 
you, that they keep early hours, dine at twelve, 
and shiit their gates soon after sun-set : that fish 
is scarce upon the Apennines ; and that you 
' had better not visit the good Friars on a maigre 
day: that to be received with distinction, you 
must procure a letter to the Superior,* though 
travellers of all ranks, known or unknown, are 
received with hospitality. If you are unable to 
ride, or too lazy to walk, you must not under- 
take a journey that admits not of a carriage of 
any kind t and, at any rate, must provide your- 
self with' that patience and resignation which bad 
roads usually require.-— You must not think, my 
good Sir, to saunter along, with a loose rein, as 
over the green in Hyde Park; or to gallop, 
standing on your siirrupsi as on the Newnoarket 
Downs:— every step requires caution, aod is, 
literally, up-hiti work i—k will repay your 
labour. At Paterna, a territory belonging to 
the Convent, rough as the rest, but poKshed by 
industry, you may take repose, should you re- 
quire it. - Here you will see a bairen soil ren. . 
dered fertile by dint of cultivation t and sloping 



* fhs t)tl« of the Superior ivt VairOmbrosa, n^Padre 
iiOiate. Sefore you Isave f ioruice, you sbould procuf* 
len^ni to'tbe Cotnentiyott'iiieaitto visit. 
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vioeyardsi-. that grajefully produce better wina 
than richer land can boast. Farm-houses scat- 
tered here and there, as if placed by art to 
eiflbellish a savage scene, — and inhabitanw^ 
whose ruddy looks bespeak the pure air they 
breathe. You will be astonished, the whole 
way, at the boldness of the scenery, and gran- 
deur of the objects : — the woods — the cascades 
— the rocks — the precipices,— and not least, at 
the mountain itself, which, looks proudly down ' 
on all that surrounds it!— The very mountains 
1 had before looked up \o with adiniratioo, were 
dwindled away to nothings— and I could not 
help exclaiming — " Where is now your wonted 
pre-eminence 1" — A forest of chesnuts leads you 
to a forest of firs, and yon at length arrive at the 
Convent of VaIlombros», situated on a delight- 
ful ^wn, inclosed in an amphitheatre of wood'. 

SanGrovANNi GuALseaTO^ born at Flo- 
rence in the year 985, of the noble family of 
BisBOMiNi, founded the Convent of Vallom- 
brosa. The circumstance that occasioned it waa 
Hid^n and extraordinaiy. His cmly brdther 
Ugone had been assassinated. GlovaAni 
accidentally meeting the murderer shortly after, 
aU^dfawingficreswora'tfyreveftge ife death' of* 
relation he dearly loved, the repentant sinner, 
embracing his knees, begged for mercy in tho 
name of him whfr sutffsmd £ch- ua^ en ^ Gros;^ 
Jesu* 
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Jbsus Christ our Saviour.— It was Good Fri- 
day. — Giovanni, struck with the circumstance, 
stopped his hand, and considering for a moment 
his prostrate enemy, suppliant and defenceless,', 
raised him from the earth, embraced him, and 
forgave him i— " Go," said he, " in peace ; and- 
• Tnay that God who on this day suffered for us m 
the Cross, and for tvhos^ sake I now pardon you, 
ratify our reconciliation in Heaven for ever 
more!" — Greatly agitated by. so affecting a 
scene, he entered the church of Saint Miniato, 
belonging to the Cluniacenzi Friars,* and while 
he prayed, the crucifix at which he kneeled, 
seemed to assume ^ pleasing aspect, and give . 
signs of approbation. Sensibly struck by a ■ 
miracle which he readily believed, from that 
instant he determined to quit a world that had 
seduced him from the paths of virtue, had flat- 
tered his vanities, encouraged his passions, and 
had rendered him dissatisfied with himself.^Tbe 
Friars, who had just lost their Superior, viewed 
with admiration the new-made Saint, and would 
gladly have placed him at the head of their 
^ Order j-^ut the Order was too relaxed in its 



* CluDiacenzi Friars are aUo called Benedictines, that 
Order faaviiig been first received at Monlc CtLsino, v1ier« 
Sao Bkh£dktto at tbat time resided. 

disci. 
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discipline to satisfy his rigid intentions, and he 
preferred a spot better suited to the gloomy 
habit of his soul. He sought retirement, and 
founded a Convent of Benedictines in the midst 
of woods, on the top of the Apennines, inhabited 
by wolves and bears. — Such was the state of the 
Convent of Vallombrosa when SanGiovANNi 
GuALBERTO founded it : it is now become one 
of the pleasantest spots in Tuscany. 

The building is commodious. A College is 
annexed to the Convent, and boys are received 
from twelve till eighteen years of age, at the easy 
rate of thirty-six crowns a year, every expence 
included ^ and are instructed in reading, writing, 
and the Latin tongue. Four months of theyear 
is a perpetual spring; the rest is winter. The 
air, though sharp, is remarkably healihy, and the 
good Friars, who have plenty of wood, and are 
well supplied with all the necessaries of life, are 
liot unacquainted with some of its luxuries.*. 
Strangers are hospitably received, and may be 
surprised to find a Library, some excellent 
Pictures, and a Cabinet of Curiosities at the top 
of the Apennines. Johk Hugford, an Eng- 
lishman, Friar of this Convent, was the inventor 



* Tliey aie w«U supplied wiUi ice in summer. 

. of 
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of the Sceiglioia,* It is cutious to see the begin- 
ning and progress of an art which has since been 
brought to the highest perfection. To this 
gentleman Tuscany is also obliged for thf intro- 
duction of potatoes, a plant^that is particularly 
useful when bread is scarce, and for that reason 
cannot be too much encouraged^ 

Among the petrifactions found in the vale he- 
neatb (the Val* d'Arno), are bones of elephants 
of various sizes, old and young. The horn of 
the fionassus, or wild bull, is curious, as it is 
now unknown ; and the jaw-bone of another 
frugiferous animal, of which we have no account 
whatever. You will see excellent specimens of 
Lumachelle, and some Corni Ammoni of con- 
siderable size. 

At the Paradisino is an admirable Picture of 
Andrea del Sarto, painted the year before he 
died. There is also a Portrait of Gualbeito, 
with an inscription referring to ihe event that oc- 
Ci»ioned his conversion : 

Diligite 
, Inimtcos vestros 
Benefacite his 
Qui odemnt vos. 



* John Hvgfo&d died istbeyeajr 1771. If mt (he 
inventor, to him, however, it owes its porfection,. The 

Scag- 
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This .little building is admirably situated^ and 
froni the window, on a clear day^ you may dia. 
tinguish the (own of Florence. ' 
' Without the walls of the Ctfnvent am the 
lawns of, an English park, fed with sheep, and 
turrounded by woods, cascades, and mountains,, 
that set art at defiance! — that a Brown rai^t 
admire, but could not imitate. The Convent 
itself is inclosed in a forest of firs, the back, 
ground of which is covered with- beech to the 
mountain's top. Of the fir,* a certain quantity 
is cut every year for sale, and sent to Leghoro 
lor ship-building, but the carriage is attended 
with so mudi expence that the Friars nett only 
one third of the value. As soon as the trees 
are cut down, the ground is dug, and sowed 
with rye ; wheat will not grow there. The first 
year's produce is extraordinary, not less, than 
twenty sacks for one! — The second about fif-- 
teen. — The third is seldom more than ten. A 
young fir is then planted under the shelter of the 



^cagliola is a. composition of the Specchio d'Asioo found 
in this ndghbourbood. It is b^ked, then reduced to a 
DOwder and formed into a paste, which is aftenvarda 
colored and polished, , 

* The Silver Fir, a harder and better wood than either 
ibe SoDtch ot Spruce. 
. . old 
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old root, which, in the tourse of five or six 
years, moulders away, and the young tree sup- 
plies its place. In the intervals they cut hay for 
their cattle, as long as atiy grass will grow; that 
is, till the growth of the trees prevents It ; ^nd, 
at the end of a hundred years, the same ground 
again undergoes the same cultivation. I should 
tett you that of rye mixed with wheat they make 
bread, which, seven months in the year (from 
the end of November to the end of June),is giveii 
to the poor ; a loaf every morning to every per- 
son who comes, man, wohian, or child. They 
cheat the good Friars sometimes by coming 
first dressed as men, and afterwards as women. 
They have been known to bring children in their 
arms, which have proved diildren of straw only j 
and sometimes a cat, swaddled qp like a new- 
born infant. The Padre Abate was lately, how- 
ever, a match for them. Seeing' a. boy pass the 
lawn with a loaf in his hand, whom he suspected 
to be a girl, he halloed out of the window,— 
" What is your name, my girl ?" — " Ros£, at 
your 5ervice,Sir." 

You have done but half when you have done 
■with the Convent. The most picturesque views 
are from the Masso del Diavolo, and the lawn 
opposite. The best still remains, if your cou- 
rage be equal to it. On foot it is fatiguing, on 
horseback alarming. The road is bad, steep, 
and 
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and slippery j the whole circuit of the mountain 
takes about three hours, but you wilt not repent 
your trouble. ~ You will be delighted with the 
verdure of the plain : it is Q>owed every year, 
and fed afterwards with sheep.. Here the FriaiC? 
pass a merry day at the time of hay-making, and 
dine among the hay cocks. Within th« b^rdei;* 
of the wood are reservoirs of ice. A deep hole 
is diig, the snow of the plain is collected together, ' 
made up into a mount, and then covered with 
turf. Thus defended from the air, it will last a 
long whilst unless melted by the rains, and from 
thence Florence is supplied when their ice fails.* 
In this wood Fakenheit's thermometer fell to 
fifty-six degrees, though it stood as conslandy at 
aixty-ei^i at the Convent, as at eighty at Flo- 
rence. Which ever way you turn your eyes, the 
view will both please and astonish you. If you 
like a disunt view, you have Alvernia, Camal- 
do]i,-and Florence : the mountains of the Ro- 
magna, Radicofani, and Modena : and, if the 
day be clear, the sea at Leghorn. The nearw 
view is delightful. The Val' d'Arno is beauti- 
fully variegated ; and a savage scene on one side 
is finely contrasted on the.other by lawns in the 



* The icS with which Florence is supplied, brings in to 
Jh.9 Convent five hundred crowns a year. 

midst 
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midst of woods( and an outline' formed by na- 
ture *ith bce^H; feathered to (be grdimd, extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reatihi and rising maicS- 
tically one above the otiier to the very summit^ 
tlie mountain.^- Ift short, if is nnpardonable to 
pass a sumihei" ^ Florence, and riot make a visit 
to VallMtiibrosa. . .' . 



' • Tke Beech of the Mounts are never cut. They we 
kft aa a defence to. the Convent and the coaatiy betoofr 
ing toit. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



IF you have a taste for wild and romantic 
scenes, and are not easily intinriidated by 
dlfEcutiies ; if you are master of your time, and 
the season of th€ yeai* be propitious ; stop noc 
short at Vallombrosa, but pursue your journey 
to the other Convents on the Apennines.* 1 
wilt conclude all this, and send you a few hints 
useful; if yda observe them. The first requisite 
is a good horse : he should be sure-foDted, weB 
shod, and turned up behind ; the saddle should 
be well fitted to his back^'and will require both 
criipper and' breastplate. Give him plenty of 
cofnt little hay, atid, when travelling, let his' 
Water be constantly warmed : for want of that 
precaution, I had nearly lost a favdrite horse ' 



• July and August are the best months, thoug}i Septem- 
Ifter, if it be not rainy, is not too law. 
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-at the Alvernia. The water of ite Apennines 
is co]d in the extreme; he was taken with a. 
cbrHi and; I &ncy, nothing saved him but the 
quantity of hot wine and spices I poured down 
his throat. 

The journey to the AJvernia, though short, 
employs the whole day : though only twenty 
iniles> you may reckon ten hours ; and must 
content yourself, brother fox-hunter, to go at 
the easy rate of two miles an hour. When you 
leave the woods of Vallombrosa, you descend a 
barren mountain ; nor do you see house or tree 
for several miles together. Al Monte Minaio 
the face of the country changes. You may now 
fancy yourself in Savoy. Here poverty and 
industry unite, and cultivation extends itself to 
the very top of the mountain. The road, 
though rough, is not unpleasant. , Chesnut 
groves shelter you from the sun;, while cascades, 
rocks, and precipices, diversify a rude scenery, 
more sublime than beautiful, and more in the. 
style of Salvator, than of Claude. At Slrada 
we baited our horses; — I should have said, we 
dined— if what we, met with there had merited 
the name of a dinner. There our horses fared 
better than ourselves, and, considering, the fa- 
tigue they bad to undergo, the preference was. 
not ill placed. At Borgo alia Collina is the 
body of Christopher Landini, commentator 

of 
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dF Dante, a man of great learning: they tell 
you, he has lain uncorrupted upiyardsof three 
hundred years.— Had it been the body of 
Dante himself, I should not have gone a-mile 
out of my way to see it, — so little do' I value the 
body of any man when once the soul is out of it. 
The country from hence is finely cultivated to 
the foot of the barren mountain, on the top of 
which stands the Convent of Alvemia. ' 

Alvernia was originally the hermitage of Saint 
Francesco. You are shewn his celt ;'the ca- 
vern in the rock where he reposed and medi- 
tated ; the spot on which he received the sacrdd 
wourtds that were inflicted on our Savious.; 
and are told many wonderful storied, which a 
heretic, though not expected to- believe, may 
read at the trifling expence of half a paul, in' a 
book sold at the gate of the Convent.'* 

Fancy cannot conceive a more romantic ap- 
pearance than that of the Convent of Alvernia,— 
more remarkable without, more curious within, 
or more deserving the nodce of a iravellef. 
Among other particularities, it is built on a roek, 
is inaccessible on three sides, and, like another 
Gibraltar, seems to bid defiance even to time 
itself, — From the sacrilegious hand of rapine, it 



• Founded by San Francescq, in 1«13. 
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has still a better security than its strength— I'^j 
poverty. 

This Order of Franciscans consists of a Padre 
Guardiano, and about fifty Friars, -who, in dress 
and customs* except that they wear no beard, 
are not unlike the Capuchins i— -are equally 
poor, equally rigid, and, like them, live by 
charity. 

I had heard much of the discipliiw which 
these Monks inflict- on themselves, and found it 
more serious than I imagined. The instrument 
of flagellatioti is composed of several bits of 
flat iron, on separate swivels, fastened to a cord, 
with which they scourge their naked shoulders 
or posteriors, and frequently till the blood runs. 
One of them, with whom I had made an ac- 
quaintance, honestly told me, he preferred the 
latter, being a part less sensible of pain. — On 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, after the 
, first Coro, the lights are put. out, — they then 
chastise themselves to their Hking ,- more or less, 
according to the fervency of their devotion, or 
rebellion of the flesh. 

I saw four novices take the habit. — Never 
was a toilette sooner made.— It is to be wished 
they may as readily strip themselves of their 
worldly passions, and as easily put on the armour 
of grace.— Each received a kiss from the Friars, 
and th^ were then exhorted by the master of 
the 
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tlie novices, to bid an eternal adieu to the world t 
' — Parents, friends, acquaintance, you will never 
see again ! and that nothing worldly may remain, 
as yofi lately changed your habit, change now 
your names 1 — you who were called Nicolas^ 
be now called Lorenzo, &c.^The ceremony 
was really affecting : but 1 comforted myself 
with thinking, that a year's probation is always 
allowed ; and if during that time the body should 
be found unable, or the mind unwilling, to en- 
dure the watchings, fastings, and penance, the 
Order enjoins, they may return to us again. By 
a lateorderoflhe Grand Duke Fetek Leopold, 
no Friar can be received till eighteen years of 
age, nor take the habit tilt he is twenty-four.' 
Peter the Czar did better: he ordered that 
no person in his dominions should adopt the 
monastic life till fifty years of age— a time when 
women, at least, may embrace it without preju- 
dice to posterity. 

The immense rock on which the Convent 
stands, and the beautiful beech that grow on its 
summit, you will see with astonishment. If you 
admire relics, they will shew you a part of the 
Crosier of Saint Thomas a' Becket, Fine 
pictures are seldom to be found in a Convent of 
Capuchins; you must content yourself with 
some curious specimens in Terra della Robbia. 
I was delighted with the or^n : it is not, to be 
jc a surea 
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Silrc, the organ of Harlem ; but infinitely better 
than you could expect to meet with on the top 
of the Apennines. There is something solemn 
in the sound of the organ that is not ill suited to 
devotion j but when 1 hear the squeaking fiddle, 
so commonly used in Catholic churches, I fancy 
myself in a less sacred place, and expect at every 
instant to hear some tune or other little suited 
to the solemnity of the occasion. The gardens 
of the Friars are chiefly appropriated to the 
growth of tobacco. 

l^rom the height above the Convent, which ia 
tbrec thousand nine hundred feet higher than the 
Duomo' at Florence, you see the Adriatic, but 
the view of the Mediterranean is obstructed by 
the mountain of Vallombrosa. As you ascend, 
(you must go on footj, you see towards the 
south, about sixteen miles distant, the city of 
San Sepolcro j from the Chapel on the top of 
' the mountain, you see the Sassi dt Simone at the 
extremity of the Tuscan State, remarkable for 
their size and the excellent pasture that sur- 
rounds them. Nearly on the same line, but 
further distant, is the mountain of the famous 
Republic of San Marino ; and under you, at 
the distance of about live miles, is the source of 
the Tiber. It is a strange mistake to fancy the 
sources of the Amo and the Tiber are close to- 
gether. They are not less than twenty miles 
apart. 
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apart, and it is a doubt vhether they can pro- 
perly be said to belong to the same mountain 
the Faiterona, highest of the Tuscan Apennines, 
and from whose summit on a. clear day you see 
two seas— the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. 
This is not the only instance in which the map 
of Italy is erroneous. 

On the summit of this mountajn, in the month 
of August, at five in the evening, the glass was 
at fifty-two, and the wind high and cold. It 
brought to my mind Pontc a Sieve, where I had 
dined a few days before, and where the glass was 
at eighty-eight :— a trifling difference of thirty- 
six degrees. The mountain is covered with 
wood, chiefly beech and firs. In this walk you 
will see rocks that will astonish you ; most' of 
them split asunder, the fragments standing per- 
pendicular, several, feet distant one from the 
other. It may be necessary to remark that the 
rock of Alvernia is all Macigno, a stone which 
never cracks of itself^ having no veins. Tradi- 
tion tells us this strange event happened by an 
earthquake at the death of Christ ;— no unna- 
tural conjecture in a Christian country, since it . 
must have been a horrible moment that occa- 
tioned it. 

Primitive mountains, such as the Alps, are of 

granite. The Apennines are also of granite at 

the bottoiD, tmt on the top you find a chalky 

sub- 
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substance, such as is usually occasioned by the 
settlement of water. Shells are found as high as 
two thousand two hundred toisei, but no higher ; 
—snow lies at one thousand four hundred. ' 

The air at the Alvernia is fre^, even in die 
midst of summer. Farenheit's thermometer 
in the grove on a very hot day, at twelve at noon, 
was only at dxty-two degrees ; nor was a fire in 
the evening anywise uncomfortable. At Flo- 
rence I had only a sheet to, cover me, and fre-r 
quendy found that too much } here I was glad 
of two counterpanes ; in short, the satne cover- 
ing as at Florence in the depth of winter. The 
good Friars receive you widi great hospitality j 
give you honestly to understand that they are 
poor, and in return for their sincerity, expect you 
to leave a sequin or two for the trouble apd ex- 
pence you occasion. The muttoji is not bad, 
the bread and goals milk excellent, 'and the air 
so pure, Uiat I do not recollect ever to have en- 
joyed such good (^irits as on the Qiountaiiq of 
Alvcpiia. 
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LETTER XXXII. 



THE Camaldoli is twelve miles distant from 
Alvernia. The roads are such as both 
you and your horse are by this time accustomed 
to, and will fear no longer. This Convent was 
founded by San Romoaldo, in iota.. He 
was second to his father^ who killing his anta* 
gonist in a duel, h affected him so much that he 
retired from the world- The origin of the two 
Convents of the Camaldoli and Vallombrpsa 
have a certain similitude that is' not a little ex- 
traordinary. The Convent is admirably situ- 
ated for. a monasdc life, being encircled by 
woods, encompassed by mountains, and> in a 
manner, shut out from the rest of the world.— 
It was thb, probably, which made a Frenchman, 
who came the odier day to visit this place, say, 
with some humor, that were he to choose his 
future residence, it should be either Paris, Lon~ • 
don, or the Camaldoli :— ^nd here I think, in a 
sulky 
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sulky mooil, disgusted with the world and the 
worldis ways, a man might soon learn to forget 
those by whom he thinks himself forgotten. 
The Order, which is uncommonly severe, con-, 
sists of a Padre Ma^iore, and about thirty 
Friars; They never eat flesh, and nine hours 
put of the twenty-four are spent in prayer. At 
one o'clock after midnight, that hour of repose 
to all beside, while you and I, my good friend, 
are stretching our tired or lazy limbs on beds of 
down, these Friars, (hough the wind i^histles, 
^nd the snow falls, leave" ibeir hard mattresses, 
and, ready dressed,* assemble in the distant 
choirt to say their prayers,-— a ceremony with 
which, I must confess, I should, at that hour, 
not without difiiculty comply. Their manner 
of living is not less exceptionable. A broth 
made of greens only ; half a pound of fish, or, 
in lieu of that, for it is not always to be pro- 
cured On the Apennines, three eggs boiled in 
the shell ; 'a piece of cheese ; a sufficiency of 
bread J a few apples; and a small portion of 



" They sleep constantly in their clothes. 

+ The Chapel is at some distance from their cells, ant] 
when tlie snow is deep, a road il made for ihem to 
pass. 
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wine, is iheir daily aUowance.* This would 
also iiave its difficulties* Yet, severe aff.such 
tDortification must appear, on every Friday they ' 
exceed it ; bread and water, and a little fruit, is 
then their only sustenance. Their manners are 
not less austere. They are not corrupted by 
commu|iica.tion. They are not only far removed 
frpm the world, but are even separated from one 
another. Each has his own cell, his study, hia 
chapel, and his garden; dines alone; nor, on 
three days in the week, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, are they permitted to speak to 
each other when they meet. They can only 
walk as far as the Crosses without leave; and 
only once a month do they dine together in the 
rtfrectory. They shave their heads, and let 
their beards grow. They change their habits 
once a month ; while those of the Alvemia 
never change theirs but once in three years, 
when they put on new. Though we naturally 
feel some compassion for these Friars, who live 
in one continual round of mprtiBcatiqn and 
penance ; yet I could plainly perceive some 



* A piece of cheese \a delivered to eacli Friar every 
Sunday to last the whole week. The quantity of bread is 
|)ot limited ; when they want more, tbey put a piece out 
pf their window ai a ugnal. 
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HBODg them who feel not less compassion for 
us. They think us triflers at the best. — What 
worldly pursuit can appear otherwise to those 
whose sole thoughts are on a future state and 
immortality! — It is like an instant of time, com- 
pared with millions of years ; or poor threescore 
years and ten, to all eternity. 

At the Convent are some pictures by George 
VASARii and a copy of San Romoaldo's 
Vision, the original of which, by Andrea 
Sacchi, is esteemed one of the best pictures in . 
Rome.* The Chapel is elegant, and in a gayer 
style than suits the solemnity of the Cara^ldoli ; 
k would make a better ball-room. The view 
from the Sant* Eremo is fine ; there you may 
read that excellent injunction, ** do as you loouU 
le done iy,"— though the inscription might be 
more necessary over a palace. Hither that mad 
fellow Bemvekuto Cellini, better sculptor 
than courtier, came on a ptl^mage to thank > 
God for the kind promises he had received 
hem his Sovereign :— 4ad he waited till they 
had beeit effected, he might have saved himself 



• He dreamt that be saw a ladder which reached up t» 
Heaven, and the Friars who mounted were all'drest i» 
white : upon which he founded the Order Camaldolese. 
He hinwelf had been a Benedictine, and clothed in blacit. 
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tbe trouble of the journey. Yoii are shewn a 
Sleeping Cupid by Michael Angelo Cara- 
VAGGio: they have hid his wings, not thinking 
the character suited to the place. They also 
shew you their dresses j— their uniforms, brother 
soldier, of which they have a vast variety, and 
jail inBnitel^ more gaudy than ours, I confess 
I Was not a little disgusted at such mistaken 
finery, and thought itto the full as much out of 
character with tbe place, as the wings of any 
sleeping Cupid whatsoever. 

The firs that surround the Convent are of an 
uncommon size, and were they near a sea-port, 
would be very valuable. The climate, though 
about a couple of degrees warmer than at the 
Alvernia, is immoderately cold j and the Friars 
keep constant fires in their cells all the year 
round. I observed a water-iraill to sav their 
timber on a very simple principle; and I was 
much concerned to see a trout stream, which 
formerly supplied the Convent, without a single 
fish remaining. When the Grand Duke took 
off the banditi," making all game and fish free 
to every one, except Ins own ; he n^ight surely 



* Banditi — a place w called, no one being permitted to 
epoTt there. 
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have excepted the fish of the Convents. It is 
unjust to deprive those of the necessaries of 
life who, by their profession, are obliged to ab- 
stain from its luxuries; and I know no better 
privilege despotism enjoys, than that of the par- 
tial good it is at liberty to confer. 

To judge by the ages of the Friars, one would 
not think their manner of life unhealthy. In 
all these Convents are many of an advanced age. 
If it be strictly true, that those who observe the 
greatest continence, live the longest, those gen- 
tlemen, one might think, should live for ever, 
I know no particular manner of living that can 
be given as a certain rule to obtain old age. It 
has been observed by some, that longevity does 
not depend on,origina! strength of body, but on 
good stamina in small bodies of a thin habit. 
They tell you, that Parr, Jenkins, the Couiu 
tess of Desmond, and Anne Bishop, were. 
little more than five feet high ; and that Hesbk- 
LOT was not so much. We are told, that not a 
son died a natural death before his father for 
near three thousand years after the creation ; 
but the course of nature was suU observed, and 
he that was born first, died first. Great towns 
are the destruction of mankind. Air already 
breathed, is always pernicious. A third part of 
all that are born in populous cities, die under 
seven years oldj and the greatest part of those 
that 
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that remain are between fifteen and thirty-five. 
Petersburgh is said to be the only great city 
where the number of births exceed the burials. 
I have seen old people of all descriptions ; but 
I believe the quality most essentially necessary, 
is a contented mind.' One disorder, however, 
these Friars are subject to — ruptures ; partly 
owing to the food they eat, particularly the 
quantity of oil; and partly to their standing so 
long in an upright posture : that the latter ia, in 
some measure, the occasion, cannot he doubted, 
since the lay brothers, who observe the same 
diet, are afflicted in a much less degree. 

From the Camaldoli to Prato Vecchio are six 
miles, and may require about three hours. 
Your Guide will probably shew you what is 
generally thought a volcano ; it has been ex- 
tinct about two years, and was only a stratum of 
coal that took fire accidentally,' and continued 
burning without intermission till the whole was 
consumed. At Prato Vecchio you must go to 
the house of some gentleman, nor will it be dif- 
ficult to -obtain a letter at Florence for that pur- 
pose, as there is. not an inn fit to receive you in 
the place. From hence to the Capo d'Amo is 
really a serious undertaking ; it is called five 
miles, is at least eight, and you could go thirty 
sooner on a better road. There are those to 
whom whatever is difficult, appears impossible : 
I am 
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I am of a difFerent -cast ; I think nothing, impos.! 
sible. and therefore find few things difficult. — ' 
You will not wonder, then, that I satisfied niy 
c'uriosityj and arrived at the source of the Arnoi 
tasted of the stream, cold as ice itself (it may be 
tasted, but should not be drank), while my son 
cut his name on the rock with the stiletto of the 
Guide. — You must return from whence you 
came. Stia, through which you pass, was the 
birth-place of die famous Tanucci, Prime ' 
Minister at Naples j and the Cascnunor is said 
to have been long, fomous for learned men, 
. To the Consuma are seven miles, the road 

' hiDy and bad. The new road from Ponte a 
Sieve to the U)p of the mountain at the Con- 
suma, is a continual ascent for more than ten 
miles; yet rendered so easy, that, though one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five bracci 
perpendicular above the level of the river, it is 
scarcely perceptible.* It was the intention of the 

* Grand Duke to continue this road through the 
Casendno, and to pass the Apennines, ieither at 
the Camatdoli or the Alvernia, and from thence 
descend into the Romagna. Whether the ad* 



• Braccio— two English feet, wanting an inch: there- 
fore, one thousand four hundred and twen^-five bracci is 
somewhat more than half a mile. 
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vantage of that desirable communication Would- 
have answered the enormous expence, not less 
than five thousand five hundred crowns for each 
mile, I cannot pretend to judge; but as the 
plan is dropped for ever, I fancy if only a tenth 
part of the fifty-five thousand crowns already 
expended had been laid out in charitable pur- 
poses, and the remainder thrown into the aea, 
his Royal Highness had rendered a more essen- 
tial service to his country, than by' making a 
wide and magnificent road to the Consuma for 
a parcel of mules and jack-asses. 

I am returned to Florence' highly sadsfied 
with the different merits of the three Convents I 
have seen, and of the hospitality of the Friars. 
A traveller who stays no longef at either than to 
satisfy bis curiosity ; who admires whatever is 
grand in nature, and can overlook its deformity, 
will prefer the Alvernia, The man of the world, 
who, half-suffocated at Florence, sighs after 
fresher air, and longs to enjoy the summer's 
■hade, without relinquishing all the comforts of 
the capiul;. may pass his time very pleasantly 
at Vallombrosa. — ^But if devotion be the motive, 
he will approach with reverence the sacred man- 
sion of Camaldoli ; and if mortification, pen- 
ance, and retirement, be acceptable to GoD, he 
will conclude those poor sequestered Friars in a 
surer 
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surer road lo HeaveOj than the rich and luXU.< 
nous Cardinals of Rome. 

If you were interested in the fete of the genti- 
rous GuALBEivTo, and are not already tired 
with Convents and Friars, listen to the story of 
the unfortunate Oz Rance'. You have heard, 
without, doubt, of the Order of La Trappe ; of 
mortification: suited only to wretches disgusted 
with the world, and severities that might calt 
forth repentance from the most hardened sinner. 
Retrou, Count de Ferche, was the founder of 
thisConventofCestercensians, in the year 1214*. 
Though rigid the Order, the discipline was re- 
laxed, — and the good Friars were beginning to 
doubt whether mdrtification were necessary to 
salvation, when the Count de Range', born in 
the year 1626, a man of the world, ecclesiastic 
by profession, became Superior of the Convent. 
The Abbfi de Range' was not a bigot from 
inclination, nor did his situation as head of the 
Convent, such were the customs of the times, 
require any peculiar austerity of manners. Na- 
ture had bestowed on him a tender heart, and 
fashion had taught him to indulge his passions. 
He was an admirer of beauty, and found in the 
Duchess of Montbazon a misuess that grati- 
fied every wish. 

The pleasures of this world, alasl are not 
only 
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ionly' of.short duration^btit ^are-as inconstant ak 
the April sun. — The enamoured Abbe^ in the 
height of his enjoyment,, was unexpeet^(^ called 
into the country from the arms of the most bei- 
loved of women.'— An' absence like this, of a 
few days oniy, was better calcukied to iBcrease 
.affection than ditninish it j— «his mind was solely 
occupied on plcafiures past, and) the expectation 
.of thost tocome.-^Returned to Parish the: eager 
Abb^ flew to the Duchess's. hoteV'aiid-arrived 
■at ber apartment,' byimeans of a hick staiiiucasc, 
unperceived by any one. He entenecUhicr. bedi. 
chamber with more than usual impatience, — and 
the first object that met his longing eyes, was a 
surgeon severing the bead from a dead body, 
which a coffin that istood by was too little to 
contain, — it was the head of the Duchess of 
MoNTflAzoN, who had died of the small-pox 
during his absence, and of whpse illness be had 
^ not the smallest notice. — A scene of horror like 
this is not to be conceived : — the despair of the 
lover was equal to his astonishment;— and poor 
Oe Range' retired instantly from the world,* 
and rendered the Order of La Trappe as re- 
markable for the severity of its discipline, as 



, . • In 1663 ; he died in 1700. 
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■ tfteir Saperidr was femoi^ for the siiigukrjty of 
hii misfortunes. 

They live on fruits, vegetables, bread, and 
JKittT.. They sleep in their clothes on a niat- 
tress of straw laid on the bare boards. They 
observe a profound silence when they meet. 
Their -time is chiefly employed in prayer; and, 
if you bdieveCouuiNCEs, when theyarenot 
prayit^ each is employed in digging his own 
grave.^— It has been said of them, that when they 
quit this wnrld, they do not, like all others, cease 
-to live, ^^ cease to die. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 



npHOUGH all my life I have been more in 
■*• the habit of spending money than of'sav^^ 
ing it, a lessened income, and a long acquaiiit- 
ancc with the Florentines, enable me to ^ve a 
useful lesson of cconon^y to an extravagant 
young man like you. Example is better than 
precept; and the counsel of one who speaks 
feelingly, and from experience, is better than all 
the lessons of the schools. I shall tell you then, 
though you talk of economy in England, that it 
is only in France and Italy that it is pracUsed, 
, where no man throws away his money on things 
he does not want. It is a mistake, to &ncy that 
our great incomes are so well employed ; — us&. 
ksj state, troublesome magnificence, and un- 
welcome companions, run away with the greatest 
part of tfaem ; and few of those who sc^andei' 
y a - * thou- 
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thousands upon others, bave a hundred pounds 
at command to lay out as they please upon them- 
, selves. Everyday LoOis XV. went to hunt, 
forty tottles of wine were carried with him. 
One day, being dry, he called for a glass of 
wine : he was told, there was not apy. " What," 
said the King, " not any ! — I thought you 
brought out forty bottles." — "Yes, Sire, but 
they are all emptied." '• Another time, then, 
remember to bring forty-one, that I may, at 
least, have one for myself." Suppose a young 
man on coming to his estate was to be told, that 
of tbe,~8ix.tbousand pounds a y^r he thought he 
bad ^9 ^pend, three thousand of it was, to be 
wfttd^eld to pay for houses he never ^aw. ser- 
yapts-l^^-did not want, and horses be never rod^ 
>irou)d i^ not appear ridiculous?— ^ Yet how many 
Me.rifined by extravagances from which they 
rflceive no pleasure or satisfaction ! — It is other- 
ivise in France and Italy : the gentlemen in 
those countries keep nothing that is not of use; 
buy nothing they do nut want; and if they are 
poor, nothing they can do withouL .Plato 
says — " The man who would be irtdy rich, should 
■ rather contract his desires, than increase hii^ 
wealth*'' ' It is provoking to think, though yie, 
spend more than double the money they do, 
that we cannot live so well. Is it that we cany, 
^ur gijfeeas in our waistcoat pocket, and throw 
them 
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thttn away by handfulls ? — or do the tradesmen 
with whom we deal, when they lOok us in rfie 
ftice; *ee ignorance and extravagance written 
there in capitals ? fie it as it may, it is an un- 
doubted fact, tnat we pay more for every article 
ve buy than any other nation. Whether our 
pride forbids us to refuse what is offered on 
account of the price, or our indolence will not 
suffer us to seek it at a cheaper place, let each 
individual determine for himself. An ItaliaH 
gentleman has just shevn me a bill of his coach- 
maker for thirty-two sequins, which the man 
insisted was the just price. As it is not his 
custom to pay a bill without examining' hs con- 
tents, he found, it exorbitant, taxed every article, 
and gave him ten sequins onlyj— tind the rascal^, 
went away perfectly satisfied; You would havfi 
thought it beneath your dignity to have paid less 
than he asked; of course, my 'Italian friend, 
with one thousand a year, makes as' good a 
figure as you with three. I 'have sometimes 
asked tradesmen; why they charge so m\tch more 
than they will takfe: they have constantly re- 
plied, " It is the custom vfihe country." This 
being the ease, those who aiei. not acquainted 
with the custom of the country, and do not 
know on which of the articles an abatement 
ought to be made, are sure to be finely inipoied 
upon. It is necessary, therefore, in all bargains 
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%o have some ideft of the real value of thej:om-> 
-mocBty before you ask the price j you-wilj then 
find every, tradesdian contented nith a trifling 
advantage, when he plainly perceives he vrnst 
not expect a greater. This, hint, which the 
avowed roguery of the Italians makes necessary 
h«%> may not be unuseful in every other part 
of the Globe. Where a price is fixed, learn 
what it is, and pay no more :* where it is not, 
meet imposition with firmness, and be cheated as 
- little as you can help. — Sapere aude.— You are 
not covetous, be not ashamed to be economical': 
you are generous, remember that economy is the 
source of generosity. When you consider the 
great good you can do with every little saving ; 
the merit it may reward,— the distresses it may 
re]ieve,^t becomes a serious duty not to suflier 
yourself to be cheated out of it. — Do any thing 
but hoard it j for then it is useless toothers, and 
may become a burthen to yourself. ■ 

We have acquired} and I believe not un- 
juitly> a strange character for eMravagance all 
over Europe,— atid, unluckily, whait, in some of 
us, may proceed from generosity, is generally 
attributed to folly, pride, and indolence in all. 



• In coffee-bouse*, ■where the price of ereiy thing k 
Sx.td, it it safcAt and best not to i^pesr igaorant ofit. 

An 
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An Italian, the other day, speaking of a countiy- 
man of ouis, said~He did not sfiend kis money 
like an Engliskma*. I could not help observ-- 
ing, that he paid him a comphment without in- 
tending it; that I knew the Italians thought 
us all fools in our dealings with tbem, and that 
no people upon earth deserved it so much at 
their hands. Anx>ng numberless examples, take 

the following : — Mr. , from the East Indies, 

more rich than wise, has agreed to pay twenty 
sequins, a , month to the famous Nakdini for 
lessons on the hddle, though there is not an in- 
stance of any one beside himself paying more 
than three. — An imposition like this d^rades 
the man of talent^ below the pkkpocket. — The 
lad who ingeniously robs you of your handker- 
chief to support his parents, is a more respect^ . 
able character. When I want a master for my 
children, I first inquire what he usually takes of 
his countrymen: if it be a sequin, a monUi, I 
agree with him for somewhat more; if I am 
afterwat-ds satisfied with his behaviour, I give 
him two; but had rather he should owe it to my 
generosity, than my ignorance : — the one is a 
qualt^ that renders me contented wfth myself; 
I am alwi^s ashamed of the otho*. Without 
some method, no income is sufficient. A Rus> , 
sian Prince, with an estate of sixty thouiand' 
pounds a year, is over bead and eelrs in debt, and 
says 
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says bewill readily allow foufthbusind poundi 
a -year to the man ,who with his income will 
^nabte bim to live like a gentleman. We' are 
xich only in the proportion our receipts beaj- to 
our expenditure. The man who is in debt, is 
poor, let his income be what it may. You will 
lell me, iperhaps, you had rather be' imposed 
u|)on than take any trouble to prevent it. I 
don't know, strictly speaking, that you are. at 
liberty to make the choice. Though you have 
money to throw away, your neighbour may not, 
and in that case he becomes a sufferer : — you 
encourage roguery and extortion, and fix the 
character of stinginess on those- who merit that 
of discreticMi. Many generous acuons are liable 
to the, same objection. The conduct of your 
friend ————, who gave up his Colonel's pay 
to the private men of his regiment, was, in my 
opinion, among ihe number ;' and could not fait 
ft) prove:a dttriment to the service. 

If evcr.you should leave England out of eco- 
nomy, whether you establish yoiirself in France 
or in Italy, go first to a poor town, which, 
- generally speaking, is the cheapest : you will 
there learn the prices of the necessaries of life, 
and make some progress in .economy that will 
be of use .to you ever .after. You may there 
inakc a figure with little money, a^^.-as yau 
will five as welt as your nughbour^ will have 
les^ 
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l(ss reason to wish for more. I need not tell 
you, thati on a plan like this, much will depend 
on the honesty of your servants. One you must 
have in whotn you can place a confidence, and 
the difficulty will be where to find him. It is 
by no means proper he should be an English- 
man; — they are by much the worst travelling 
servants 1 know j— none are so little attached to 
their masters, or so much dissatisfied with every 
thing they meet with out. of their own country : 
besides, they are as' easily imposed upon as 
yourself, and their ideas. of expence are always 
conformable to the extravagance 'they have been 
accustomed to. — He must not be a Zacfttais de 
Place, for they are all rogues by profession, and 
in league with every, tradesman; — Whatever 
■servant you take, whether he be French, Swiss, 
German, or Italian, inquire yourself into his 
character from bis master, — and probably, as he 
can have no interest in deceiving you, he may 
give a true one. You must not, however, ex- 
pect him to be the same careful, economical 
person with you as with one of his own country; 
you will soon spoil him :— bis idea of your riches 
will soon make him less frugal, — and it will be 
w^l if your indolence does not make him a 
rogue. — Never confide where you are not 
obhgedi nor shew mistrust where- you are'- 
pbliged to confide/— Give good wages, and pay 
■ them 
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lltetn regularly. A gMitlemap ^f my acquaint- 
ance observes a method in treating his servants 
KMncwbat cunous.-"He. begin) by giving thnn 
its little as possible, ^ Fully convinced that the 
poorer they are* the better they will' behave: 

- however, as an encouragement to behave well, 
^ter^ certain time he raises their wages, biM 

, reduces them again, if they cease to deserve it. 
One lamed his horse, the other day, by riding 
him hard> though he knew he had lost a shoe ; 
this man was reduced till the horse was cured.— 
The same horse was frisky the other day, and 
near throwing him off;— he has been ordered 
a feed of corn a day less, till he mends hi» . 
manners. 

Ilet your daily- expences, ordinary ^d ex- 
txacHrdinary, be brought in every night, though 
y<>u pay them only once a week. Buy every 
thing with ready money. Have no bills j for if 
you intend to pay, as every honest man ought, 
you are sure to pay most exorbitantly at last : — 
besides, it is a temptation to exceed your in- 
come. When you purchase with ready money, 
it is a kind of calcula^on whether you prefer 
the commodity OT your m<Miey i *hqn you pay 
with words only, you seldom make any calcuU- 
tJon at all.! — II n'y a rien gw ruine comau I'etre 
sans argent^ says Madame de Sevigne': the 
expression is witty, and the sendinentiis just. 

The 
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; Tte raojte. yw MffpUfy, the l«s yai will be 
imposed upon. Your tailor's account,: for in- 
stanch, will be more easily understood, i^ whetl. 
you want a new coat, you buy the cloth, and 
pay for the making :— above all, affect economy, 
U* you have it- not. I was told the other day of 
a great imposition a countryman of ours suffers 
in his &mily. The peraon who informed me of 
it was one of his own servants j of coui^e, I 
asked hipa why be did not' prevent it : he replied, 
'* My MMleTt Sir, di^es not mind it, then why 
Aouid 1?" Count -^ — is in the other ex- 
treme : his wife lay at the point of death, and 
the physician, instead of medicine, had ordtfed 
her some chickett-brc^. The Count, over- 
whelmed with grief,asked, " ]J there xoere then no 
hopes remaining,"'-^"- None," answered the phy- 
sician, *' none ! nor can she survive many hours." 
*' If you are certain of that Doctor," replied die 
Count, " tell the cook not to kill the cAtcien,— 
/ see no reason rohy I am to lose tny vtife, ontt 
iBy chicken too." 

It may be necessary to inform you, that in aU ' 
bargains, tricking is not lo(^ed upon as disgrace- 
&1 in thi^ country, where every man is as litde 
tobe dq}ended upon as a Yorkshire jockey.—^ 
It u considered as a trial of skill, and he is 
looJud upon ai the deyerest fellow who can 
cheat 
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ebeatmdst.; As I canriot "haggle for 4rifl«if I 
kiftiw I am- Ad iftsKCb fbipin Jtalian*''^3]he 
knowledge of ^it* imposhiofi - harries its^ anti- 
dote along-widi it, And I lay'out as little money 
as I can hdp in a country where I am to expect 
fto fair-'dealiftg.-^This an^En^ishman, who has 
paid for his experience, may be permitted to say, 
jince one of their own'-dratriatic writers has 
thoQght it deserving of public censure. ' > 

Whatever you have occasion to ordetj ih^uire 
■what it will cost, and make .your bargain first. 
Whatever you have occasion to buy, rather trust 
your servant, than buy it yourself of the mer- 
chant : that your servant will cheat you, is highly 
probable, — but he will cheat you less^ as ht 
expects to cheat you often; and with a little 
inquiry, you may soon be a match for him. 
Lord Mansfield turned awaya coachman for 
his rbguery. Seeing biih some tima after ch^ a' 
gentleman's. coach-box, be bad the curiosity to 
astc by what good fortune he got a place with 
so bad a character. The man replied, that a*. 
' the chbnacter his' Lordship gave recommended 
him as a good: coachman, his master said bis 
ittgucry' was of no" consequence, for, being a 
¥orksfaic< man himsetf, he mi^ cheat him if he 
could.' ■: .•;:'• 

< It cannot he necessar*^ to feU^n Epglishia^K 
not to be scrupulous in trifles, or mean in any 
thing. 
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thing.. Wbere.'.yoiii doubt, inqwiBe what oihert 
pay.L.aiid keep.on the handsome -side iof it. 
Many .of those wbo^squabble for a sixpetice, smd 
receivesa thousand 'curies,' lay oot hundreds iti 
expertces which neither'' contribute .to-^hdr 
honor or amtisemeot;.' The value of oneicoa» 
whiph, fcrthes;dtecif:.wearlng'two orlhreetintSi^ 
yoa cany abpbtciwith^^ybui the vboI^^^e^T at lA) 
small inconveniencist'Willinakenall ^^(Fer«iie^ 
in thexha^racter 6f a generou^'DtOf) Qtid a"C«Jv''6U 
OUB «ne,i;>J must.agiin: rjC^itid you;; that th^ 
tFuie scamir vh/ri is U^ty to be Jeametf in Ffanca 
and Italy. The sipallness ,of their inctAi^B 
obliges them to look minutely into their aifairs, ' 
and proves how much may be done with a little 
if well regulated ; while their self-denial in all 
unnecessary wants, shews the absurdity of squan- 
dering money on things that procure little or no 
satisfaction, \t the risk of wanting it for such as 
are necessary. Their sensible enjoyment of the 
present hour, would be no unprofitable lesson 
to many of us, who are either foolishly regret- 
ting the time past, or imprudently anticipating 
the time to come. The gay manner with which 
they bear misfortunes of consequence, might also 
teach us not to make ourselves miserable for 
trifles; and the value they set on trifles, might 
convince us that all is vanity, and make us both 
'wiser and better men, 
. . It 
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tt Unow time to quit this subject, and tell 
yoUf that wben we left Florence for Pisa, we 
woe advised to go by water. The Amowas 
full, and -they said would carry us as quickly as 
the post. You go with the stream, and in a 
covered boat^ Id the suouncr, it may not be 
utq>leasanti but in the raioy season, I bad as 
soon be an egg in a duck Ts .belly. We went 
post. Those who are heavily ladeii, must be 
cootcQled to OKxve slowly j and, though we bad 
but six posts to qpt. and sat out early in the 
roomiDf^ it was btc at n^ when we arrived at 
■Pisa. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 



THE town of Pisa is situated 6n an extennvC 
plain i hig^ mountains shelter it from the 
north and' east winds', and rehder the climate; 
Naples excepted, the warmest ofltaly. It is six 
posts from Florence, two from Leghorn, and 
two from Lucca. The river Atno runs Ihrougli 
dK middle of the town, and' at the disunce of 
about five miles empties itself into the stk. The 
Porto Fisano was once' fambusj though thee^cact 
tpot is 'not at present knoWh. ThferePuBi.iuS 
SciFio disembarked his irbops when he'm«t 
Hannibal, who beat him shortly altet near 'the 
Tesin. 

NoMiTiANus RtTTiLius, a Latin Poet of 
die fifth century, supposes the Pisans to be of 
Grecian origin, from Pisa a city in Arcadia. la 
his time Pisa was a peninsula ; and the Serchip 
which is now at the distance of some miles, and 
empties itself into the sea, then entered the 

* ■ Arno 
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Arno a little below the town, forming the Cond 
of a pyramid. This author describes very mu 
nutely his voy;^ from Rome'by ^ea, and hit 
description of the town of Pisa, differing so essen- 
sentially from its present state, is worth your 
notice.* ■ V , ' 

The history of this Republic adds one instance 
more to the many that have preceded it, of , the 
instability of worldly g''randeur. Like othef 
slates it had its period : — it rose — it flourished—* 
anditfell. At the siege:of Palermo,, the Pi»o 
gallies gained great honour ^inst the SaracetiLs. 
In the thirteenth century the Pisans were mas^ 
ters of Sardinia, Corsica, and Elba ; and at that 
time were not only superior to every one of their 
neighbours singly> buta.match for them all to- 
gether. ViLLANi tells us. that Pisa was at^ 
tacked nt the same time by Florence, LuCca,, 
Siena, ^, Pistpia^ ; Prat?, ;Volterra, , Sanguminia, 
CollCi and Genoa ; and a respectable modern 
historian speaking of ihe Greek fire, an invenr 
tion whic^ .^e tells us, the Romans of the £a4^ 
frequently used with success against their ene^ 
inies. either to burn their, fleets, or annoy their 
armies^ remarks that, " at the; end of the clevcntb 



• This book is in the Library of the University. Nu-? 
miiANUS RvTiiiius wrote in the year4l6. 
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- century, the Pisans, to whom every sea, and 
every art were familiar, suffered the effects 
without undersunding the con^osition of the 
Greek fire." Brantome also speakingoF Pisa, 
ranks it amoDg the most flourishing -cities of 
Europe. He says, Paris Jn France, Milan' in 
Lombardy, Rorhein. Italy, and Pisa in Tus- 
cany. The Pisdns uiiy be proud of such ho- 
norable testimonies of their pre-eminence. Pisa 
stood higti in arts and arms, when Florence was. 
an inconsiderable city ; the inhabitants ai; that 
time are said to have despised the unpdisbed 
manners of their present masters, and contemp- 
tuously called them their mountaintirs, 
■ The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cerftu- 
ries were the great 'epoch of Pisan splendor. 
Her cotninerce was extensive, and h^ armies 
victorious. Freedom, and Industry her usual 
companion; made this brave people happy; azid 
the Arts, which delight in boda, united to render 
them famous. At tnis !period they began to re- 
vive in Italy, and Pisa is justly entitled to the 
honor of having lent the first hand to raise them. 
Thus far fortune -seems to have favored the 
Pisans, At length their minds alienated from 
their country by Internal divisions ■, their num- 
bers diminished by a severe' pestilence, and an 
unsuccessful engagement at sea i the Florentines 
TOL^ I. z , de- 
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deprived them of their liberties, and Leghorn 
has since robhed them of thieir commerce. The 
public edifices of this town, which serve to shew 
what Pisa once was, when compared with what 
3h^ now is, afford a melancholy but useful lesson 
to the Philosopher, and, were it the only one, 
iBould sufficiently evince that all is vanity. 

The town of Pisa is about five miles in cir- 
cuiijference, hut being considerably too large for 
'its present inhabitants, what otherwise would lay 
waste 'is wisely turned into gardens. Pisa at 
present contains about fourteen thousand souls, 
and though a small number for a town, which - 
even in its present state would contain at least 
forty thousand, is gre^^tly increased since the 
Court have made it their winter's residence. 
La Lande tells us it once counted one hundred 
and fifty thousand. I suppose he means at the 
end of the eleventh century, at which time tbeii 
population was at the highest : it was at the 
lowest in the fifteenth, wheil some pretend it did 
not exceed two thousand. Both these accounu 
seem exagerated. It is however certain t^at at 
the death of the Grand Duke FaAHCESco, the 
total number of inhabitaiits' amounted to e^ht 
thousand only. 

The climate of Pisa is nearly equal to that of 

Nice and Naples. Snow is an unusual sight, 

unless at a disunce; and the severiiiea of frost 

«re 
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are totally unknown. Farenheit's thermo- 
meter, exposed to the north in the shade during 
the months of December and January, was 
never lower at twelve at boon than forty-foilc 
degrees. The mid-day 3un is too powerful oii 
the Lungarno, even in winter. In the shortest 
day you can see to read till near five o'clock; 
and the earth is at least a month forwarder in 
.her productions than In England. 

The town is not fortified ; is surrounded by 
an old wall j and two* of the gates, those of Flo- 
rence and Lucca, are opened at any hour of the 
night. Custom-house officers are constantly 
upon the watch, and nothing can eiiter that has 
not' some duty to pay. As I know you have 
too much good Sense to judge of a whole coun- 
try from the stupidity of one man, I shall relate 
a ridiculous circumstance that happened to me 
the other morning at the custom-house. Among, 
a variety of articles received from England, was 
a parcel of gunpowder : this parcel was deli- 
livered with the rest into the hands of a yoiing 
fellow, who readily enough opened the others ; 
but when he was told what this contained, he 
laid it down with' as much precipitation as if it 
bad been a firebrand :— it is literally true, that 
this ancient Republican, — this brave Pisan, — this 
conqheror 6f Sardinia, Corsica, &c. &c. Sic, 
was afraid to cut the string wiUi his knife, lest he 
z z should 
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should be blown up with the gunpowder. — I 
wish it had been all gunpowder ! 

At a place still called the Fortezza, a Gover- 
- nor formerly tesided : but the system of govern- 
ment being changed, the Governor is dismissed, 
' and the garrison disbanded. The town is now 
guarded by a militia, consisting of one hundred 
and Bfty men, sixteen of whom mount guard 
every day, twelve remain all night, the others 
return home to their wives. 

The principal public buildings are the Du- 
omo, Battistero, Campo Santo, and Torre Pen- 
dente, Palaces here are but few. The hand- 
' somest, on the outside at least, being of white 
marble, is that of the Cavalier Lanfreducc:. 
'It has a motto over the door. Alia Giomata, 
which I have never been able to get a satisfac- 
tory account of, not even from the gentleman 
himself. The houses in general are very indif- 
ferent. It is not unusual for the ground-floor 
to be either a shop or a cofFde-house ; and the 
roofs, which hang over into the street, though 
they afford shelter to those who walk, add litde 
beauty to the edifices. The streets are wide, 
are well paved, and kept clean by the galley- 
slaves, who, chained two and two, and accompa- 
nied by a soldier, or, to speak more properly, by 
a man with a firelock OQ his shoulder, make this 
their daily exercise. 

Wc 
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.We have no public -gardens. The Lungamo 
is the general rendezvous of all Pisa, and, for 
length and breadth, having the river Amo run- 
ning through the middle of it, is one, of the 
finest streets I know. The middle bridge, 
which is of marble, is the place of combat at the 
Gioco del Ponte. At the lower bridge, one arch 
occasionally served as a draw-bridge to let the 
galleys pass. They were laid up where the 
Grand Duke now keeps his horses. The size 
of the stabies will give you some idea of their 
dimensions. They were a hundred bracci long 
(about one hundred and ninety-two English 
feet), arid fourteen wide; had thirty-four oars, 
. five men to each, and carried, soldiers and sail- 
ors included, about three hundred men. Near 
the Leghorn "Gate are still to be seen some of, 
the poops : they are of admirable workmaiiship, 
and merit your inquiry. This mode of fighting 
got out of use when ships of war came into the 
Mediterranean. 

Near the town are many pleasant walks. 
Those on the Argine are most frequented. The 
usual drive is to San Michele, TheCorsois 
on the Lungamo. Remote antiquity has left 
nothing for Pisa to boast of. — Nq remains of 
either Gircus or Theatre, though without doubt, 
in former times, it was amply supplied with 
both; 
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^)Oth t nor do I kliow of.one antique statue in 
the town. 

The principal inns are the Donzelle and tho 
Ussero. One is recommended by its situation 
on the Lungarao ; the other is most reasonable 
and best. 

I shall now only add^ that were a stranger to 
enter Fisa at the Porta Nuova, he would see the 
Diiomo, Batistero, Campo Santo, Torre Pen- 
dente, and the Hospital : — were he afterwards tq 
.drive through the Piazza dei Cavalierly take the 
whole length of the Lungarno, and le<tve the 
town imtnediately, he might then fancy it one oi 
the most magnlBcent, and most popuLou^ ci(ie^ 
^ Italy, and be miiitaken in bqtt), 
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LETTER XXXV. 



THE Duomo of Pisa was begun in the year 
J064! but whether Buschetti, the' ar- 
chitect, was of Pisan or Grecian origin, we are 
left in doubt ; we only know, from an ancient 
inscription, that he was buried here. The ex- 
pence of the building was in part defrayed by 
the spoils taken from the Saracens at the siege 
of Palermo the preceding year. This ancient 
Goihic pile, faulty as it may now appear to the 
nicer eye of modern architecture, without doubt 
did honor to the eleventh century : at that pe- 
riod, the arts were proud of such an ornament, 
and the other Cities of Tuscany were glad of 
such a model. The doors trf bronze by Gio- 
vanni BoLOGN A are deservedly admir^* 
Those by Bonanno, in iiSoj we're destroyed 
by Bre. The form is a Roman cross. Many' 
of the marble pillars were brought from Greece; 
otiMrs probably were part of Uie ruins of ancient 
tem- 
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■ temples. They are chiefly of granite, are of 
various dimensions, and the architect has shewn 
uncommon skill in the manner of disposing 
them. The best pictures are by Andrea del 
Sarto; whose correctness of drawing is always 
admirable. Saint Agnes is beautiful. A so- 
lemn gloom reigns throughout this church ; it is 
its pecuhar excellence ; let those who criticise it, 
remember, that it is not a drawing-room. 

You are shewn the tomb of the Emperor 
Henry VII., who was crowned King of Italy at 
Milan, — Emperor at Rome, — and fought his 
way from th^ very foot of the Alps to be poi- 
soned at last by a treacherous and sacrilegious 
priest at Buonconverilo. 

The body of San Ranieri, kept in a glass 
case, is. exposed on particular days to the popu- 
lace, by whom it is held in the highest venera- 
tion ; — a veneratipn not undeservedly bestowed, 
if we may credit what is said of it. The Che- 
valier T I D I tells us, " Subito che viene scoperto 
il suo Miracoloso Corpo si vede rasserenarsi 
o intorbidirsi I'Aria a secondo del Bisogni di 
queste Campagne, Miracolo che Ogni vivente 
ne puo far lestimonianza perche frequentemente 
pi ne vede I'Effetto.".*--! mentioned, the odier 

. * No sooner is his miraculous body uncoTered, than yoii 
seethe w^tber change eitkertowet or dry, as it is wanted 
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day, this curiolis assertion to a friend of mine, a 
Pisan, and expected he would join with me iii 
, laughi;)g at it ; instead of which he very gravely ' 
replied — " To be sure. Sir, nor can any one doubt 
it." — From that moment I determined not to 
doubt it'in this country at least, whatever I may 
do in another. On the outside of the church is 
the Sarcophagus of the Countess Beatrice, 
triother of the Countess Matilda, Melea- 
GER is there represented in basso relievo-^that 
famous sportsman of antiquity. 

The Batistero, begun in the year 1153, is a 
handsome circular building, where the Pisans 
are all baptised. It was built by the voluntary 
subscription of a florin from each family, at a 
time that Pisa contained not less than thirty- 
four thousand families. The pulpit of alabaster 
is by NiccoLo' da Pisa, restorer of sculpture 
in Italy;, an art that is said to have been the last 
that perished, and the first restored. Ott one 
of the pillars you read the name of Diotisalvi 
the architect. The walls, like those of the gal- 
lery in Saint Paul's, render the lowest whisper 
intelligible from one end to the other j the usual 
effect of elliptic ceilings, 

in the adjacent country, — a Miracle to which every living 
fKison can bear testimony, as the effect of it is often seen. 
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, The Campo Santo, burial place of the ancient 
Pisans. was begun .in the year 1278, and demon- 
itrates, more than any thing beside, their former 
grandeur, A large oblong cloister, two hundred 
^d seventeen bracci in leogth, tight hundred 
and sevemy-two wide, surround? an extensive 
burying grourvd, whose earth, brought from 
Jerusalem, had once the quality of consuming a 
dead body in the space of twenty-four hours ;— 
9 virtue which they candidly confess it has long 
lost. This was probably in imitation of the 
ancient Romans, who, when they no longer - 
^urnt the bodies of their dead, put them into % 
^one. co^n of a quality that consumed them 
presently: in this they differed from the Egyp- 
tians, who, the better to preserve thmrs, made 
q^ummies of them. Many of the Sarcophagii 
lome of which are of Grecian, others of Roman 
sculpture, merit your regard j and it is curiout 
' lo' observe the tombs of about four hundred 
Qoble families of Pisa, of which four or five only 
are now remaining. The walls are painted by 
the first masters of the ancient school. StMotts 
Memmi^ of Sienna, celebrated by Petrarch, 
whose Laura he painted, has represented th« 
miracles of San Ranieri. Giotto, scholar 
of CiMABUE, the History of Job : the two last 
are both celebrated by Dante. Noah ii 
represented naked, and bis daughter holding her 
, , ' bands 
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hands before her face, and peeping through, hey 
fingers J — she is called La Vergoghioia del Campo 
Santo, and is become a proverb for false mo. 
desty. The Triumph of Death is painted by 
pRGAGNi : and three Bodies are shewn in their 
different stages of corruption, intended, as it i* 
aupposed, to illustrate the effect the earth of the 
Campo Santo then had upon the human frame. 
In another part,- Death is represented flying from 
the poor, who court his embrace, to the boTU 
vivants, who neither desire nor expect him, 
- Solomon is, ridiculously enough, placed be- 
tween Heaven and Hell; and star^ds like the 
prompter of the Italian theatre, between the 
ttage and the pit :— the Fainter thus expressing 
fais doubts to which place he most properly be- 
longs. A Colomia Miliaria, and ,a Decree of 
(he Senate of Pisa, upon the death of L. and 
■ C.CiSAR, sons of Augustus, ordering the 
inhabitants to wear mourning for a year, and 
refrain from all public diversions, are also 
vorthy of remark. — Here contemplation in-n 
dulges a pleasing melancholy on the past i and 
thus prepares the mind for that which is to come^ 
and is inevitable. At the clos« of a summer's 
day, what an interesting walk does this Cloister 
afford tQ the philosopher !— What a moment for 
lefieetion on the vanities of the world amid the 
tonoba , of ,a people poce so fatnpus, now no 
morel 
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more! — It may teach charily to the wealthy, — 
patience to the afflicted, — and may afford to the 
miserable this comfort at least, that a few years 
will assuredly put an end to all their sufferings. ' 

There is not a people but entertain for the 
tombs of their ancestors respect and veneration, 
except the Tuscans. 

The ancients, who were ever .anxious to give 
the last kiss, and close with their own hands the 
mouth and eyes of their friends and Tclations, 
continued their regard for their bodies even 
afttfr their decease, and visited their tombs. 
Homer makes the spirit of Patroclus appear 
to his friend, to intercede that their bones may lay 
in the same tomb ; and how amiable is Agcbip- 
PINA weeping over the ashes of her G&hmani- 
cus. Even Ovid^ in the midst of his suffer- 
ings in a distant country, is not unmindful of bis 
ashes; and desires they may be carried to the 
tomb of his ancestors. The tombs of the thrde 
hundred Spartans were of more service to Greece 
than any victory she evergained. Inancien^Rome 
the Fabius' and the Scipios' were thus encou- 
raged, as SAllust observes, to actions of valor 
by the valor of their ancestors. The Funeral 
Oration, it is true, is needless Howy for what 
can you say biit that he lived, and that he died t 
yet, after a life of seventy years are we to be en- 
tirely forgotten, — not even a stone to tell that wo 
ever 
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ever' existed ! Be it pride, be it weakness, be it 
what it may, I am sorry for it. That the people 
of this country are no longer to sleep with their 
fathers, but are to be buried like dogs, I own 
concerns me ; but I console myself with think- 
ing that of all their hardships it is what they will 
feel the least. Though I disapprove the Tuscan 
manner of getting rid of the dead, I . am no friend 
to costjy funerals; they are the height of absur- 
dity. Nero, who murdered his wife PoppEJ^, 
is said to have consumed more cinnamon and 
cassia- at her funeral than the country from which 
it was imported prodiu:ed in a whole year ! 

The Torre Pendente, built in 1174 byGtJG- ' 
HELMo, Tedesco, and Bonanno Pisano is 
the , greatest curiosity in Pisa, . The form 1* 
cilindrical : the height one hundred and sixty- 
eight feet, and its incUnation out of the perpen- 
dicular DOt less than thirteen. It consists of 
eight stories surrounded by pillars, and from the 
top, which serves as a belfry, you have a de- 
lightful view of Pisa, the Baths, Leghorn, and 
the Sea. Various are the opinions concerning 
this extraordinary building. Some think it wa* 
designedly built asit now is j others, that acci- 
dent occasioned it. The most probable con- 
jecture, in my opinion is, that after three stories 
were finished the foundation gave way, and that 
rather than destroy what they had so far ad- 
, ' vanced. 
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Vanced, the whiijisical idea suggested itself of 
- tontinuing the building, and correcting its de- 
fects. It is evident that each story after the 
third inclines less and less. The last was added! 
afterwards, so late as the middle of the four- 
teenth century. This is not the only building 
in Pisa that is out of its perpendicular. The 
Specola inclines visibly, and many others. 

It was from this Tower that the famous 
Galileo, when Professor "at the University, 
made h;s Philosophical experiments, and foundt 
in opposition to the received opinion of Aris- 
totle, that the velocity in the fall of bodies de- 
pends more ot\ their surface "than their weight. 
Further experiments have' sincft confirmed the 
opinion of Galileo,, and have proved that all 
bodies, let their weight be what it may, fall with 
an equal velocity in an air-piimp. — Remove the 
resistance of the air, and all fall alike j' — a piece 
of lead not quicker than a feather. ^ 

Whether this wonderful building inclines by 
accident or design, we are at least certain that it 
is one hundred and sixty-eight feet in height, 
and not less than thirteen feet out of its perpen-- 
dicular : — that it threatens iostant ruin to thtf 
houses under it, and has already stood upwardi 
of six centuries. All these edifices receive great 
advantage from their situation, nor do I think 
four such interesting pieces of arctutecture are 

to 
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lo be found together in any other part of the 
wtJrld. 

Seethe Hospital, if you have not alreadysecn 
that of Florence, The inscription, ProvidenCia 
Leopoldi Patris Pauperum, is a poor imitation of 
PiUris Patria. A boy who has been bitten by 
a mad dog is just returned thither from visiting 
Saint DoNiNo, near Volterra, a worthy Gentle- 
man, who has left behind him a crooked nail, 
which, heated in the fire and applied to> the part^ 
is said to prevent every bad effect from tbii 
terrible malady. The wound looks .well, and , 
tfw boy makes light of it :— whatever faith cbO 
do I perceive is not wanting. 'Could I be sure 
the dqg was mad, I n^ighl have some^ faith in tbfr 
miracle, for I can have none in' the temt&y ; and 
shaH certainly add, if evei- I amin .wdnt, iSuset 
Ormskirk, or Saint Cobh, lest the crobked ntil 
of an Italian Saint should hive ho e^C on the 
blood of a Hefctic. 
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LETTER XXXyi. 



THE Caravanna is the Palace where the 
Xnights of Saint Stefano reside, an 
Order instituted by Cosimo I; in contmemora' 
tion of the- two victories he gained at Monte- 
murloj andScannagallo, both on Saint Stephen's 
Day. ■ The third of September, if I riristake' not, 
was not less remarkable in the life of Croh- 
-ArsLL. It^as both fortunate and fatal to him. 
On that day_- he won the two famous battles of 
Dunbar and Worcester; and on that day he 
died. The Knights of Saint Stephano, like 
those of Maha, were first intended to defend 
their own coast against the Infidels; like them 
roust prove their Nobility, but are not obliged to 
celibacy, and their vow of chastity is but in- 
differcnUy kept. Formerly they served three 
years on board the galleys of the State against the 
enemies of their religion ; they now reside three 
years in the Caravanna at Fisa, and. are after- 
ward* 
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wards promoted, according to s<;niority, to the 
^ different Commanderies of the Orden I am 
told that each Knight is ohiiged by the statutes 
to say one hundred Pater Nosiers, and as many 
Ave Marias every day j an' omission, that, were 
the more necessary ordinances more strictly ob- 
served, might easily be forgiven. 

The Caravan in its present state is neither 
more nor less than a college for the education of 
young men of family, of which, the Grand Prior, 
who constantly residea among them, may be 
considered as the head. The Knights are no- 
minated by the Grand Duke, nor is the number- 
fixed. They cannot sleep out of the Caravan 
without leave, during their eight month's resi- 
dence, nor appear in the town without their uni- 
form. Each at his entrance must be in posses- 
sion of three hundred crowos a year ; . which, 
little as it is, seems to be the specific sum thought 
necessary by the Sovereign to maintain the dig- 
nity of Nobility in Tuscany. 

Under proper regulations the Caravan might 
become an excellent place of education, but it 
cannot be :denied that thirty young men (which 
ia the'number at present} of different ages, are 
not easily managed. Too much severity is ilU 
brobked at five and twenty; and too much 
lenity ill-suited to seventeen. A peevish dis- 
position, that notices every trifie, creates disw 
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gustahd provokes Q^pootioD} wlule an easy db- 
^ositiont whith iiofFMded at notbin^, soon lo^s 
te ^tthoriiy. The 6appy medKim betweefi the 
t#& extreffl«8, so Faiely to' be met witfa^ is stHl 
irantiEilg to reader tiiis: estdilishnieDt u^eitj. 
Al^ Italy might: litea- be beoefked by such a 
place of studyj arid the Gfaod Z^oke inaik 
acqaaintcd wt^ (he capacity of \m sabjectt 
lefoTe he employed tbcm :— but for ^m pttrpose, 
othef /egdatioi^s axe necessary diao tbose at 
^eseno in, use t and other occupatiotts > required* 
than diao of a Cavalier Sfervente. 

Tfatt Chapel efi iba Caravan ts neat and eb^ 
gsift. The wfl^$ are adorned'widi Sags, siianit. 
afdsj &^., spoils itt former times (akcR from (be 
etiemy :-^tlie Itniglvw of the present day must 
cbnt6nt themselves with portraiils, lockets, &c.— 
Wophi^s of a more gentle kindi and more easily 
ebtftitied. 

J^cH far distant stood: the famous Torre deila 
Fame, where Count Ugolino,. his two sons^ 
and three nephews, were confined, and cruelly 
Starved to death. Dantz gives a very afieet- 
teg descripticMt of this piece of barbarity in hi^ 
fliirty-third chapttr Del Inferno^ to which I: refM 
you. 

The University of Pisa i? jusUy celebrated »» 

One of th& bes^ in Iialy^ and has produced many 

leaned men ;■ ItaVing ilreiidy mentioned Gali^ 

tio, 
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lEo, it is heedless to mttne-aBodier. It con* 
lisu of several Colleges, where youth are edu- 
cated and qualified for the professions of divi-' 
nity, law, and physic. ' At each they are lodged 
And boarded, but cannot remaii> longer than six 
years, nor less than four. Degrees are not 
confirmed till after four years resiclerKe; Ucb 
student fntist then produce a tf^timonial from 
the - several Professors whose lectures he has 
att«Kled; he is then examined for his degree, 
and froai- that moment becomes a JDoctor to d\ 
intents and purposes.^ — Physicians, however, are 

' obliged to attend the HospitaT two years toBger^ 
before theyare tet tdose updn the public. 

At the Sapienza, where fifty students ar? 
lodged and boarded at the expence <^ the Sov&- 
reign, the public lectures are read. Formerly 
6ity were only read in Latin, they ue now 
repeated afterwards in Italian. I have occa- 
sionally attended them, and found both instruc- 
tion and entertainihent. A course of private 
lectures in each science is also read by the Pro^ 
fessoo at their respective houses. The numbcA: 
of Professors is not limited. The fund fit>m 
which their salaries are pai(^ as well as other 
expences of the University, was originally a ta;t 

. granted by Leo- X. and his successors on (be 

estates of the church, to. the amount of sixteen 

thousand crowns.-i-Thc Grand 0uke, wbo hai 
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taken tbe receipts into his own hands,' allows 4bc 
, University seventeen thousand, instead of the 
former sum.-^aiKl, having made some new re- 
gulations, is thought to have made no bad bar- 
gain for himself. 

The Professors are appoinud by the Soye- , 
reign. Their salaries are not fixed, but vary 
according to circumstances and the different 
merits of the Professors : formerly all were 
raised twenty crowns at the end. of eyery three ■ 
years; instead of which,' they are in future to 
have a larger salary. They receive also an- 
other augmentation, called Accrescimento straor- 
dinariot when they publish any work deserving 
of notice. 

The Specula is an observatory well furnished 
with the necessary instruments; inhabite;d by a 
Professor, who is constantly employed in astro- 
nomical observations. 

The fiotanic Garden contains a great variety 
of plants, and a Professor is appointed to in- 
struct the students in /their several uses. A 
Mtlseiun h also annexed. 

Chemistry, experimental philosophy, and ana- 
tomy, have also their Professors, and a course of 
lectures is read amiually in each. The anato- 
mists are supplied with bodies fresh from the 
Hospital,, and copiously. I have read, that, ia 
tbe tiDie of the Mipici family, the body of one 
.. , ■ criminal 
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criminal only was annually given to- Ae.UnivEF-; . 
•ity for the study of anatomy;— *-He must have 
stunlc 6nely before they had done wttlrhhn. . 

The. Library, is considerable, and increases 
daily. The students. 'have the use of it, and 
- the. Professors die privil^e of taking any of the 
books .to their-'own houses. The University 
has a Tribunal independent of the Magistracy of 
Pisa, and.try-all causes, civil and crimihal, that 
cwuaern either, the Professors or the scholars; 
iFhe namber of students exceed four hundred ; 
aod what, without doubt, will su^Hse you, not 
wlortj. than five or aix of then! are pisan«, who^ 
iO'-'«hbir disgrace be it spoken, .are contented 
tO:-re^ain illiterate in die midst of learned 
men. 

.Till lately, a very ridiculous custom prevailed ■ 
on the day of San MARxiNO.^The students 
had the privilege to catch a Jew, weigh him, and 
demand as many pounds of sugar-plums as he 
weighed ; — you will conclude they picked out 
the fattest they could find.-^The Grand Duke 
has abolished the custom, and a certain quantity 
of sugar-plums is armually given by the Jews 
instead of jt. 

Convents are diminished here, as well as in 

every other part of the Grand Duke's dominions. 

Instead, of which, two Conservatorm have lately. 

been '^stajstished for the education of'youQg 

ladies t 
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laities ; xxht of whu^ is confiiied to the 'NTiablefss 
on^. -They are admitted <at the age t»f ten 
years, and may remain tiU eighteen. Thirty, 
six CTtnrns a year are paid fbrliieir boud, Ahoat 
nine pounds English ; a triflii^sHin, and yest the 
Pisans tiank themselves ^gri£wed.--*-It is truej 
it cost thera considenihly letsiin the Ccmvesits t 
ipjy friend P— , a man of thp first NoUIi^, 
pfud .only tv^lve crovms a year forhisisister'l 
education: — ^though the enrichment was iaaide^ 
quale to the consumption, the Nuns bad dteir 
reasons, and found their advantage, — it-' fre^ - 
quently happened that a young lady took tht 
■feeil, and spent her whple fortune among Afim. 

The Grand Duke, fancying the corruption of 
manners to be owing to the indifferent educa- 
tion young women received in the Cpnvciits,' has 
established Conservatories :— but the same igno- 
rancei and the same prejudice^ must remaiq 
under the same teachers.-— Would he alter tJie 
maimers of his subject?, let them see virtue 
respected} and vice discpiiraged : if probity, 
good. conduct, and fidelity, were in esteem, the^ 
would affect Virtue, if they bad it <not i— it is 
true, it would be at die risk of a vice which,, 
to give them dieir due, they are at present 
ivithoiu. 

Near the bridge towards the north, is a marble 
bmldmg, intfflded by Cosi-uo I. as an Eoipo- 
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rfum for the merd^ttSUe of ^^dfli. tlieto L 
harbour only. On the cAh^sUteistht Cajiino^ 
where balls ~4re given during the Cattiivalj and 
where ladles assemble ih die Caraftite^ itilt At no 
other time. The town has many fountains, and 
is amply supplied with excetlent water ; a bene^t 
they owe to the Medici family, who brought it 
upon arches near five miles from the mount^a 
of Asciano,— a work worthy their magnificence. 
Good water, my good Sir, is more essential to 
die prosperity of a people than you winc-drink- 
ers are willing to allow. 

The Pretender then-is dead at last: — there 
was a time when this would have been joyful 
news at Saiot James's. — A little sooner, and he 
had died on die very day his great-grandfather 
was beheaded. The pretensions of the Stuart 
line now center in the King of Sardinia, who, I 
conclude, will have more sense than to take the 
tide. The history of this unfortunate Prince is 
very extraordinary, and would make no bad 
figure in romance. He frequently su^red 
great difficulties, and was not always without 
great expectations. He bad the weakness to 
t^k of his army and his navy to the last : and 
was never so well pleased as when "he could get 
any of the English about him. His brothex, 
the Cardinal, was desirous of burying him with 
re^I 
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regal honors^ but the Pope very wisely reptiedi 
** As I have constatitlji rejuied kiin those honors 
lahile he was alivty I set no reason to allwi tbiva 
to him now that he k 4ca4." 
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LETTER XXXyil. 



*T»HE Palace of the Grand Duke has little to 
■'■■ be proud of, unless it be its situation on 
die best part of the Lungarno. Near- it stands 
a- statue representing plenty, erected to Ferdi- 
■ NAND II., who reinstated Pisa, after her suffer-' 
iugs- under a former reign.— One statue like 
tMs, indifferent as it is, does mord honor to a 
Sovereign than all the statues of Louis XIV. 
for all his victories. 

-■ The -Court usually remove hither, from ^Flo- 
rence the first week io November, and remain 
rill. after Easter: few of the cor fs,' diplomatique 
follow : nor have we levees, or drawing-rooms, 
as at other Courts j those who wish to be pre-i 
sented, desire an audience.— A C<iurt that is a 
professed enemy to form, you will imagine but 
ill provided with Officers of Slate. — and it is 
frequendy his Royal Highness's vaiet de cham- 
tu9 who presents you to him. Twice a week 
during 
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during. Lent the Grand Duchess has regular 
assemblies, and foreigners who have been pre- 
sented are always invited. 

Though, from its distance to the capital, Fi^ 
certainly may foe considered as a place of retire- 
ment, yet the cares of Princes constantly follow 
them :— though the Grand Duke has not the 
insipid formally and inconvenient etiquette of a 
Court to undergo, yet has he the murmurings 
of discontent to encounter, and the insatiability 
of human wants to s^isfy :-rbe givte .up aitia|BL 
ments; toils from morning ti)l niglk in reVok^g 
old laws apd forming now ; arid at Iwt^ :]ili4 she 
Prophets of old, 13 jootic pixeaaod out v£:im 
own coumry than iie is jn iu 

Theeducation-of the Arch Dukes, is not ne- 
f;lected : they have masters in , various sdei^oe^ 
and, as far ju. our usual canuersati<m with PriDces 
will authorise an -opinion, are not watiiing c^ 
talents. Report speaks well of their diqX)si- 
lions ; and the severity with .which. their cooi^ua 
is cbserveid, answers for its regularity .■^Tbe 
:amuKment« of Pitnces ate seldom to be envied. 
Their IWes arouniform: tb^ .thrive oat waay 
iday-j sometimes go to the Opera,' and '«njoy 
every pleasunc widi greater testncuon Jiaa zttf 
«f their sul^ects. < 

The Cascine is a delightful ^mI, aWut ^hitX! 

^iles disunt from Biia, ■ttid ^OMaiats <^ Avood 

«nd 
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•Dd lawa agree^y inteni)ixed. , It is part of' 
lite ■Chasse rtserva of the Oand Duke. Tha 
Cascine at Florence is like tbe f^ntation -of d 
private gentleman j thi« is Hbe the forest of a. 
Prince. If you tak« your tea «qui^ge and 
bread fittffl Pisa, «verjr diing die may be found 
iber^rnor straH I soon forget -ihe exoellenc 
^reakja&t I maAeit the Casciift. The cattle; 
the dairy, and tbriv manner of making butter 
and-'Gh0e<e, merit '^sei^ation. If you prefer 
going by water, for a sequin they will carry youj 
«id bring you back. " 

■ At the Cascine many 'Cgmels are bred,— TbQ 
Devil uke tfaein^t — they- frightened roy, horse, 
which was near throwing me into the river.— 
They are,- howerer, in themselves an useful, 
^submissive, and profitable animal; will carry 
mcne than double the load of a bcnte, and eat a 
riiird less: they live chiefly on leaves in sum- 
mer/ and hay in wint«. They are very tract- 
Bblcj and readily lay down to receive theit bur- 
dens. They go best on the plain ; cannot en- 
dure cold I and the softness of their feet renders 
them totally unfit for stony roads. We read, 
that these natives of tbe Desart can travel seve- 
ral days together without victuals or drink ; and 
that the long hair which ^lls annually from dieir 
bodies, furnishes the Arabs with tents and 
clothing. Horses teem to have a natural dcead 
- of 
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of a camel. An elcgimt modem historian is of 
a. different: opinion :~I fancy lie is mistaken; 
but I esteem him too much to wish him to put 
it to the tcial,. as 1 have done, at the risk of at 
tumble.— I had the curiosity to mount one c^ 
them: the motion is very dtsag&eeablct and:ao 
Bitiguing that, I am told,, the ccwriers in A^itt 
who-^ride these animals are very.,$lu)ft lived..; Jq 
rising, they have three. mQtions,at each of which 
you must sit with as much caution as at a stand- 
ing le^. , . . : . 

Here are no longer any buflraloes : . a mon- 
strous ugly animal, and v^rysaytfgein its nature. 
He is' put to the s^mt iise' as~<be ox, and is con- 
siderably stronger, though les^, and more cliiitu 
sily made. Hiis horns do n,ot project like tbc^'e 
of the OX; noris the flesh'so good. He camiot 
bear the eiftroQies^eithcr Qf^atfdrcoldj'aodjs 
only profitable in rushy.gfountls^ where tht'Oii 
cannot live.. These animals, which are diought 
to be near-sighted, have a natural antipathy to 
a red colour, and will run at it when they see it. 
— It is well for you soldiers in red, that your 
enemies are not mounted on their backs. 

Adjoining to the Cascine, they were shearing 
their sheep :' an operation they perform here in 
the open fields. The sheep are perfectly tame, 
are caught easily, and, having their legs tied, lie 
qyietty down to lose a burden, which, though it ' 
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IE only the twelfth of March, they already find 
more troublesome than necessary. I observed 
a bit of wool left on the middle of their backs^ 
tied into half a dozen knots: I asked its usej 
they replied — " Per belUzza" (for ornament}.— 
I cannot say it answered the design. They asked 
me in return, if we had any of those animals in 
England. — I could not help smiling at the ques- 
tion, and told them—" We have a Jew." 

I know not if you have ever eat a frog : they are 
a common maigre dish in this country, make a 
good soup, and not a bad fricassee. Seeing 
some men on this road angling, as I thought, I 
stopped to look at them. — They were catching , 
, frogs. — I gave one of them my horse to hold, 
and took his rod. — I never fished with so much 
success, and, considered as a diversion only, I 
see no reason why it should not have the prefer- 
ence to fishing. — You shew the same dexterity 
in throwing the bait, and as much skill in pulling 
them out : you have neither worm, fly, nor fish 
to torture, for you use no hook ; nor, are you 
under the necessity of killing them afterwards :- 
the bait is a bit of raw flesh ; their own is as . 
good as any. 

Coltano, about five miles from Pisa, is another 
hunting seat of the Grand Duke, where the Stud 
is kept. I mu^ remark two very extraordinary 
regulations I observed there : one, that of turn- 
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jng out the staRion with the mAtts be is intedded 
to cover j the other, tYat of not breeding from 
Ae same mare two years following. Though 
Ericthovtus kept three thousand brood mares, 
JHoHEB. tells us they bred a colt every year. 
This extraordinary custom of breeding from 
them only every other year is a new jnvemiafi, 
as void of economy, as common sense. 

The present establishment consistsof eighteen 
stallions, and fire hundred mares : five asses 
cover fifty of them. The isses are wonderful 
animals for size, strength, and shapes Two are 
htely arrived from Spain at an enormous ex- 
pence s— ftioney not ill bestowed to improve the 
brfced, Jet I cannot but lament that the horse, 
that noble and generous animal,3hould be thought 
less deserving his Royal Highness's favor.— 
Stallions also of a better kind are wanted, or 
the breed, which at present does not answer the 
expemx, will shortly be good for nothing.— It 
is the more to be lamented, as Pisa is a Univer- 
sity, and the art of horsemanship not only a 
necessary part of the education of a gentlemai^ 
but the exercise of it a benefit even to the stu- 
dious. It was the breeding season, and the 
Master of the Horse, who knew of my coming. 
Very kindly reserved a horse . and an ass that I 
might see the Junction (for so I think he called 
itj,— and was very much surprised, that the 
lady 
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bdy wbo accompanied dk dediDed being of the 

The Iiouse at Ccdtano is barely good etMugb 
to answer the purposes of a. hunting seat. It is 
here the Grand Duke, in jack-boots water proofs 
that readi up to bis middle, shoots wild fowl, 
vhicfa are in the greatest plenty. The whole 
country is a mars)^ and consequently unhealthy 
ia summer. 

As a Shooting' Seat it is but justice to say^ it 
is finely planted]— the lawns are spotted with 
largeclumpsj narrow borders unite the woods, 
which extend more in lengdi than breadth, and 
have walks cut through them. The walking is 
ncdlent ; the shooting would be excellent like- 
wise,— -were there any thing to shoot at. Wc 
found three foxes, but peither hare nor bird, 
diough I am confident our men and our dogs 
left nothing behind them undisturbed. 

News is this instant arrived of the death of 
your rival with Lady <— — , the Ahie dc Bourbon^ 
of the smalt-pox, at Naples, Not many months 
ago I saw him at Florence, revelling in alt those 
luxuries to which youth, t>eauty, and rict^ 
invite,— the general admiration of every circle, 
«»d not improbably the secret wish of many a 
female}— the worms are now feeding on his car- 
case»— When an old man dies, his body worn 
out 
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out with infirmities^ the faculties of the mind 
impaired, and every part visibly tending to its 
dissolution, death may be considered rather as a 
relief from -pain, than a deprivauon from plea- 
sure. — Life then goes out like a candle burning 
and stinking in the sockeL — But in the bloom 
of youth, the grim visitant comes unlocked for t 
the body is in full vigor to oppose him, and the 
contest is dreadful; while the mind, too much 
attached to the pleasures of this world, foregoes 
them with reluctance, and sometimes resigns 
them with desperation. — A Swedish lady, at the 
point of death, was observed by her attendimts 
to be in this horrid st?te : she was advised to be 
more resigned, as ber death was inevitable. 
She replied — " She would not die i—tkat she had 
never been married ; — that it was a pleasure she 
was intended to enjoy, and was determined not to 
go out of the world without it!" — The intention 
was laudable; the determination only was too 
late ; and s^e died notwithstanding. — But, to 
return to the poor Abbg de Bourbon. One 
cannot but lament the obstinacy which prevents 
mankind from opening their eyes to the benefit 
of inoculation, and has deprived the world of a 
young manwbo might otherwise have ilong con^ 
uaucd^oeof its greatest ornaments.—- 
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PosTScRiPTi — While writing the above Let- 
ter, I have been disturbed by a cry of fire: it 
was of litde consequence, and extinguished pre- 
sendy. I have been horridly afraid of fire ever 
since an accident that happened to me at Turin. 
I had been indisposed, and, though getting betw 
ler, still kept my bed. Music is never anore 
agreeable than when we are iii a state of iiido« 
lence, and incapable of employment i L fancied 
it might do me good-; l-mas cectain it. }vould 
give roc'pleasuFe; and musicians were' sentiior. 
It being>"late when uhey came,- th^:gaveime to. 
understand, that, if J. kept them after eleveti, I 
must give theha a supper, for the next (lay :bieing 
a fast, they could not eat meat' after tw^ve 

o'clock. l; 

- Wben they were dismissed, they retked ioto 
a large hall adjoining to my bed-chamber^ where 
a gteat fire was made, the weather .being in^ 
tensely cold, and a supper prepared. : How long 
they staid I know • not ; attention to the music, 
and my weak state made repose welcome, and I 
soon fell into the most profound sleep. It is 

' supposed that some timber in the chimney com.^ 
municated with the wainscot of the chamber 
where I slept ; and it is also probable that no 

■ fire, or at least no such 'fire, had ever been made 

there before. About thr£e o'clock in the morn- 

vot. I. B B ing 
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ing I was awoke by my dog, wbp bad jumped 
opoa the bed, vas exceedingly restless, and vai 
lying upon me. The room was now full ' of 
smoke, and one side of it on fire. ,How I got 

, out of bed I know not, for the fright had so 
totally depriy<cd lae of my senses, that I did not 
at tiK 'first, moment recollect where I was, oc 
wbesc to find cither door or window. I had, 
howQveri sense enon^ left to perceive the want 
of Hiexa, and I returoet^ to.my bed to quiet and 
recollect mjnelf : I soon perceived what bad, in 

. lome meagute, o<;casianed my confusion,^ — that 
the fire I dien saw was not in. the chtnmey, hut 
em tkie opposite sideof .the room: itVas,cv£dcDt 
ahoi that the danger of suffocation and burning 
was advancing rapidly. 

Recovered from my fright, n^ first care was 
to. pull the hdl, and call my servants.— Half 
MifiQcated, I then opened the window, whlcb 1 
had better not have done, as it immediately set 
the whole room in a blaze : the door was then' . 
<^)ened, and my servants judgmg from the tone 
^the bdl that all was not right, ran down in an 
instant nearly as Nature' made them, and haviag 
plenty of water, they soon extinguished- the 
fire. 

Whether it was the intention of my dog to 

alarm me of my danger/ or seek my protecticn i 

whether 
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vhether it was a regard for himself, or his regard 
for me, that induced him to wake me, may not 
be easy to determine t hut it is past a doubt, 
that honest Smutz, the most faithful of dogs> 
thus saved bis master's life. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 



WHEN the different Republics submitted 
to the Florentine yoke, it is to be sup- 
posed that all made the best terms they could, 
, and some enjoyed privileges peculiar to them- 
selves. These privileges have gradually de- 
creased, and the government of the Grand 
Duke's dominions is now, with very little dif- 
ference, in every part the same. Florence, the 
capital of Tuscany, is the residence of the 
Ministry and seat of justice. To that tribunal 
in civil Causes the parties may appeal, and from 
thence criminal sentences must receive their 
confirmation.' 

Of the commerce, manufactures, and trade of 
Pisa, I have little to sa)',— and still less of the 
arts.— No Raphael, CoRitEGio, or Titian 1 
— No Claude, Salvator Rosa, or Pous- 
siNlr— and Sculpture, which was once their 
boast, is no longer beard of. Commerce is 
, removed 
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removed to Leghorn; manufactures have gra- 
dually declined ; and the only trade which seems 
to succeed, is that of a cabinet-maker. — Shops 
in. general are miserably provided ; and even the 
roguery of an Italian tradesman is put to its 
shifts, to gain a livelihbod.— Chimney-sweepers 
sell'iMris and needles;- and apothecaries, wax- 
candles, tea, and sugar,— rfor physicians in Italy 
do not dose their patients for the sake of the 
apothecaries, like, some we know in another ' 
country, — a practice as mean as it is inhuman. 
After what I have said of the apothecaries, y6u 
will of course conclude, that the Pisans are in 
general healthy, and physicians scarce. Medical ' 
gentlemen differ as much at Pisa as at other 
places ; for where there is rivality, cordiality is 
not to be expected: one of them falling dan- 
gerously ill, sent, as usual, for a brother doctor,, 
who on the arrival of the messenger said to a 
fiiend who was with him — " See how the fellow 
uses me ! He has now fallen ill on purpose to 
ruin me i — I cannot refuse to attend him ; and 
if he should die, as most probably he will, it will 
be said that / killed him to get rid of him." 

Notwithstanding the extreine poverty of the 
town of Pisa, it cannot be denied that it has 
many advantages.' The Court, Caravan, Unio 
versity, and Strangers, leave annually a consi- 
<kzable sum of money behind them. It is posm 
sible. 
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sfblcj indeed, that too mucb of thii mxy get into 
ether hands. The Pisa markets are chiefly 
supplied by strangers ; and there is besides a 
monopoly carried on at the gates that 'ought in 
good policyto he prevented. '■■ " 

The unnecessary number of holidays, which 
contribute not a little to the idleness of the, Ita.-- 
lians, and consequently to, their poverty, ' ar^ 
greatly reduced in Tuscany. Popery is out of 
fashion. A Bishop, by some thought of Pnv. 
testant principles, publicly opposes many of its 
tenets, owing, it is supposed, to the follGwing 
circumstance :-^Some Nuns in a Convent at 
Praio, having adopted a strange kind of doc* 
trine, by the ' persuasion of some Friars who 
occasionally visited them, grew so refractory 
that the Abbess lost her authority : they would 
not attend mass, nor observe any of the rites 
their religion required, fully persuaded that they 
were arrived at a state of perfection, which ren- 
dered religious ceremonies no longer* necessary; 
and that even ticts of sin might be commitied 
. with impunity.— This convenient doctrine is 
called Quietism. The Abbess complained to 
the Bishop ; the Bishop to the Sovereign, who 
ordered the Friars to be removed, and tbo Nuni 
to Florence. T-he Pope, considering this as an 
encroachment on his spiritual authority, sent for 
^ 3Uhop to give an account of his conduct i 
thus 
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thus the affair becoming serious, the Grand 
Duke supported his . Bishop, and the Pope, 
through good policy, gave up the contest.— 
Such was the be^nning, it is thought, of our 
present Jansenism, which, though no' longer 
beard of in France, is reviving in Tuscany. 
We have ladies who call themselves Jansenisti,' 
^without Icnowing, I believe, what it means. I 
will tdl them one of its tenet8.--The man who 
cohidiits with his wife with, any other intenbon 
than that of perpetuating his species, is guilty of 
a sin : such, therefore, as are pregnant, must 
forego their exclusive privilege.>^It was this* 
severe doctrine that gave Louis XV. his first 
mistress; and the French nation, the pernicious 
councils of a PompadoOr. 

The Archbishop of Pisa is Primate of Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. We read, that the Canons 
are all of them noble, and have the privilege of 
wearing the dress of Cardinals.— It is true, they 
were noble; but as the Grand Duke has lately 
introduced among them some that are not, it is 
clearly his intention tbey should no longer re- 
main so. — As to the privilege above mendoned, 
I .cannot find any proof that it ever existed. 

Saint Ranieri is the tutelar Saint of the 

town and country of Pisa. He lived in die 

twelfth cauury I and it is in honor of that Saint, 

that, every third year, on the sixteenth of June, 

the 
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^e famous lUuminara (illumination) is exhibited. 
It is not' possible to give an adequate descrip« 
tion of that extraordinary festival, nor in any 
other town in Eyrope would it have the same 
effect as on the Lungarno at Pisa. The public 
buildings and bridges are illuminated at the ex- 
pencc of the community; the houses, by' each 
proprietor according to his own taste and^muni- 
ficence. Every smail house, and every remote 
' corner, contribute to the general sjrfendor ; but 
the Piazza dei Cavalieri, and the Lungarno^ are 
most worthy the notice of a stranger. 

Fancy to yourself a long and wide street, with 
a large river running through the middle of it in 
the most beautiful curve imaginalile; pn either 
side the doors and windows of every bouse, 
without exception, illuminated j each forming a 
detached, but perfect piece of ornamental archi- 
tecture : public buildings lavishly adorned in 
fancied shapes: a prison that looks like a pa- 
lace ; a palace tike an enchanted castle : bare 
walls of Convents become beautiful facades, and 
market-places arches of triumph : — ;to complete 
the whole, the bridges at either extremity close 
and collect this blaze of light with innumerable 
lamps beautifully disposed and reflected in the 
Water.— ^The effect is wonderful — the very stars 
are darkened^and you have an artUiciai day at 
niidnight : in short, you might faucy yourself in 
the 
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the regions oFPluto— in-a tovm of fite.— But 
as all sights tire after a time, and as seeing is the 
sense that is soonest saiisBed, Pisans! -would 
you render your Illuminara still more perfect, 
place several bands of music on the water to 
please the ear, and^ at a given hour, let off a 
firework on the middle bridge as a signal for the 
company to go to supper. 

The boat-race, the fliversipn of the next day, 
is not without its merit. The river is covered 
with boats; the parapet walls on each side are 
covered with people; and every window is 
crowded with well dressed women of fashion. 

The expence of the Illuminara is not less than 
twenty thousand crowns; a considerable sum,— • 
but, as one good turn deserves another, it is to . 
be hoped that die Saint makes ample amends 19 
the poor Pisans afterwards. 

In our frequent conversations on these sub- 
jects, I have had occasion to mention the sights 
which have pleased and surprised me most:— * 
The Music in Westminster Abbey, in comme- 
moration of Handel; the Illumination of Saint 
'Peter's, and Girandola at Rome ; a ^igatta at 
Venice; and the function of SanGENNARo at 
Naples,— not on account of the miracle, but on 
account of the number and enthusiasm of the 
people who accompany it.— The Illutninara at 
Pi$a is not inferior to either. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



A RIDICULOUS circumstance happened 
the other night. The bell of San Pietrino 
rung at twelve o'clock; the people were alarm- 
ed ; the Sbirri assembled ; and it was generally 
thought the town was on 6re. The priest of 
San Pietrino, who perhaps had drank a little too 
freely in the evening, mistook the moon for the 
sun, fancied it was day at midnight, rung the 
bell, and was preparing to celebrate mass, when 
the people arrived in multitudes to extinguish 
the fire.— This was a farce j but, contrary to the 
common order of representations, a tragedy 
shortly after followed. -Five Jews of Leghorn, 
walking about the streets of Pisa, were said to 
have been guilty of some indecency towards the 
Christian Religion. The report socxi caused a 
general tumult. They were insulted— pursued 
—and one of them murdered. At that instant 
an Xinfoitunate Turk passing throilgb the same 
sueet. 
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itreet, was suspected ^o belong to the same com- 
pany, and most inhumanly treated. He tried to 
escape, bufin vain. He ran into -several houses 
to implore assistance, but could find none ; they 
forced him out, tore his beard, pelted him with 
atones, and woiild soon have finished him, had 
not Providence directed his steps towards the 
door of a foreign minister, which luckily at that 
time stood open i he entered, — but it was not 
to the protection he met with there ; it was not 
to the respect that in all civilized countries is 
shewn to the residence of a Minister ; nor was 
it to the interposition of Government in his 
favoFf that this miserable and wounded object 
owed his preservation,*— but to a door so forti- 
fied, thai every attempt to force it proved inef- 
fectual. In this state of warfare did we remain 
(for I had part of the same house) for near three 
hours, exposed to the fury of an incensed mob, 
aad that a religious one. — the most violent, the. 
least humane, and perhaps the only one that is 
not sensible of fear. At length a few mitiua 
men, and nine dragoons on horseback, came to 
our assistance, and raised the siege. It was 
now late at night, and the people, some hungry, 
some weary, retired to their" respective halnta- 
tioDs to eat and sleep. 

' A Turk uriving at Leghorn from Constanti- 

iK^le to see bis fiiend, the unfortunate person I 

have 
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have just mentioned, had followed him to Pisa, 
and arrived on one side the Arno at the very 
time of the riot on the other. Curiosity led 
him to inquire what, the mob were about ; he 
was told diat the Fisans were murdering ev^ry 

.Jew and every Turk they co^ld find. — " Bag- 
gdtella !" replied the Turk j " turn about, poiiiU. 
lion f" — and I trust-, it will be some time before 
the town <^ Pisa will see that gentleman's Gicc 
again. 

You need not conclude from Ihis disturbance, 
that the Pisans are more riotous than their 
neighbours ; since it is highly probable any other 
peoplei with the same provocation, the same 
power, and no opposition, would have done 
worse. No country is secure but by the pro- 
tection of its laws : nor can laws avail, unless 
there be a sufficient force at all times ready to 
preserve the peace, and punish offenders. For- 
merly, I am told, a Cavalier de San Stefano 
could disperse a mob, and quiet a disturbance : 

' I believe any Cavalier who was to attempt it 
now, would be thrown himself into the Arno— 
Suttar in Arno, is the ' common threatening pf 
an angry Pisan : a punishment for all offences : 
a kind of Purgatory,— but such a one -as not all 
the Saints that ever saved a sinner can get you 
out of, unless you can swim. I wish' this un- 
fortunate accident may serve as a lesson' to my 
coun* 
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countrymen never to give offence io matters of 
Religion ; here was one man murdefcd, others 
wounded, and a town in rebellion, occasioned, 
as it is generally allowed, by the merest trifle ;— 
but that trifle was a religious one, and Religion 
is not to be trifled with; 

As you will probablyask in what ihe force of the 
town of Pisa consists, I will tell you without waiting 
the inquiry. It consists of eighteen Sbirri, teti of 
whom, if I am rightly informed, were employed 
the other day to secure one man ; and a Militia 
of one hundred and fifty Ptsans^-all of whom, 
sixteen excepted, who mount the gaard, are at 
work in their shops, or sleeping-in their bedsj 
and when wanted may ndt'be- found, and If fbiind,' 
may refuse to cowc: they are liable to no 
punishment; are hired at alivre and a .half a 
day; 'and may deiiiand their discharge at the 
end of it. We have' also nine Dragoons, I 
saw this troop in' actual service, when they had 
enough to do to manage their own horses ; and, 
before the affair was over, I concluded half of. 
them wduld have been sent to the hospital.— 
Surely' the Pisans 'must be naturally good, and 
peaceably inclined, or this is not a proper force 
to keep them in subjection. ' 

You may also wish to know, how the death 

of the Jew has been received at Florence ; and 

what punishment is likely to be inflicted on the 

mur- 
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fiiurderer. I'be latter I can already tell^ you--* 
ihegalleys; and a temporal confinement for tb« 
other offenders. By a new code of laws just 
published, no crimen however atrociouaj 13 any 
longer to be punished with death ; instead of 
which they are sent to the galleys, and sk 
lodged, clothed, and fed, at the expence of the 
Sovereign. — They are in chains, it is true ; but, 
that excepted, tbey are not more conBned than 
the man who guards them; Tbeir labour Is to 
clean the streetsi very moderate, and not un- 
wholesome exercise. Each ii allowed twenty- 
eight ounces of bread a day ; three times a week 
they have a soup made of beans ; and every day 
they work, four soldi are paid to each. Thqr 
are also found in shoes and stockings. — Miir.» 
derers are distinguished by a chain which they 
wear round their necks— a kind of Order : tbey 
ought, indeed, to go barefoot ; the latter, how- 
ever, Js> dispensed with, — I cannot conceive 
why, unless it be to render their siiuaticm bet- 
ter, in every respect, than that of a common 
labourer. 

Curiosity led me to see the den where these 
wild beasts are kept. One thing surprised me j 
^^y falsify an old proverb, ^iwcdn have w mon 
»Ja cat than Her slint—rfor they akin her first, 
and eat her afterwards. The gentleman who 
wu with me lamented the fate of the Gallerians, 
and 
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and laid great stre&s on their layii^ on benched 
and being con&ied for Ijfe : and yet there are at 
Na[4e8 not less than thirty, thpu^and Lazzaroni^ 
and some honest men I- suppose among them, 
who have no other bed : — and what are Con- 
vents, I beg to know, but prisons for life ? — It 
is not necessj^ punishment should be cruet,-— 
it is sufficient that it be certain. — Tbe torments 
ofa Ravillac did not prevent a Damien.— 
But, to keep mankind tolerably honest, no wilful ' 
offence should escape without some punishmeot: 
Mercy, that heavenly prerogative, should b* 
exercised with discretion.— It was the imprudent 
paardon of an i^assin that deprived the world of 
a WiNKHLMAN : — and the galleys in Tuscany 
are rendered so mild' a punishmeot, that the 
murderer glories in his villany.— The jailor told 
one of them the other day, that ife was the yiorst 
of villains : if others were guiUy of robbery, it 
was for something considerable} if they com* 
mitted murder, it wm to satisfy revenge : while 
he had cruerlly mutdered a poor cripple, for th« 
paltry aum of seventeen pSuls.— " All this is 
tnitt" rqtlied the Gallerian, with great compo- 
«ire ; " and it is noi less true, that J have by that 
means secured to myself a livelihood." 

Another is just arrived, who offended in 

some manner or other by the c-urate of his 

parisbj shot him while he was saying mass. The 

whol« 
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*liole congregation, as you may suppose, w^ftf 
- in the utmost confusion ; and he was toid to 
run away : for in this countty, those sentiments 
of honor which prompt every man to secure an 
offender are totally unknown. He replied-^ 
*' He preferred being sent to the gall^s : he fre- 
quently had not bread to eat; ht was sure tojind 
it there as long as he lived.'* 

Of the prisons 1 shall ohiy observe, that they 
iire such as Mr. Howard has seeti, and disapj. 
proved : liut I should hate mysetf, cotrid I men-' 
tion the ilame of that gentlein^j and iiot pay- a 
just tribute to his meraory,-i-a name already 
celebrated, but more honored by the uncommon 
benevolence of that private individual, than by 
all the titles of all its peiers. ■ 

One disagreeable consequence has arisen 
from the Pisa riot that very much afiectii your 
humble servant.: the Grand Duke has just an- 
nounced to us, from Florence, that we are no 
longer to expect the Giocodtl Pontes — a severe 
punishment on the town of Pisa.* 
■ The origin of this extraordinary festival is 
unknown. The river which divides the town, 
separates the two contending factions of Saint 



* The usual time rras once Id three years. 

Anto.- 
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A5IT0N1O and Saint Maria, each of which 
furnishes, three hundred and twenty qombattenti 
(combatanlsj, clad in a complete suit .of heavy- 
armour, to dispute ^e passage of the bridge, 
which at the first onset is equally divided be- 
tween them, and at the end of three qiiarters of 
an hour victory is declared in favor of those who 
have made their antagonists retreat. The offen- 
sive weapon to obtain this purpose is a kind of 
club ! with this they parry, sometimes strike, 
but more commonly push. The form of attack 
is a kind of phalanx, and so close, that the 
ofiicers walk on the heads of the men, whose 
helmets, which, for greater security, are closed 
after they are- put on, are so battered by the 
hard blows they receive from the enemy, that it 
is not always easy to get them off again. 

Twenty-four CeUstini, so called I know not 
why, are solely employed in making prisoners, 
by catching the enemy by the legs, ^nd throwing ' 
them on their backs. They are all picked men; 
are less armed than the rest ; have no weapon ; 
and as their faces are exposed, they keep them- 
selves almost upon their knees, and are defended 
by the Combattenti. They have also twenty- 
four attendants to take charge of, and carry 
away the prisoners they make. 

As the principal object is to make prisoners, 
and thereby weaken the force of the enemy, the 

voi. I. cc . activity 
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activity of the Cetestini usually decides the fete 
of the battle} towards the end of which, and 
when the three quarters of an hour are nearly- 
expired, the Combatteiltl who are then in pos- 
session of the greatest part of the bridge, stand 
- an unmoveable mass, suffering the blows of their 
antagonists with patience till the flag drops, and 
the cavalry enter to disperse tbem alU—It is 
called a game, but seldocn ends without some 
broken bones : they fight in earnest j . and the 
whole town is interested in the event: every 
man, woman, and child, is on one side or the 
other; even husbands aird wives have been 
known to separate beds, and not speak to each 
•tber for several.weeks before and after. The 
party beaten seldom make their appearance any 
more that day. The greatest calamity could 
not occasion more general concern. A Lucca 
gentleman, on a visit to a friend at Pisa, who, 
bnluckity for him^ was on the side that had been 
worsted, was surprised to see no preparation for 
supper : but much more, when his friend tokl 
him, with a lamentable countenance — " That 
it toai no longer a time to think of such trifies'i" 

The last Gioco del Pontfi was given in ihe 
year 1785, at the arrival of the King of Naples, 
who, observing the splendor of Pisa on that 
occasion, asked the Grand Duke, bow many 
ctaues of Nobility he bad in Tliscany. The 
Grand 
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Grand Duke replied—" He knew hut of two 
distinctions in his daminions — men and women." 
Tel! me, you cunning ones, — yoa who know the 
secret intricacies of the human heart, — ^was this 
the speech of a Republican^ or a Despot ! 

The same Sovereign, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, had once the strange idea of restoring to the 
Tuscans their former liberty — that is, after his 
ov)n f2ece<ue.— Reflect on that also^ 
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LETTER XL. 



A STRANGER might fancy the Pisana 
never die. He will meet no corpse, nor 
will he hear a bell toll. Burials are now per- 
formed by night, and without ceremony ; pray- 
ers are said in the church without the body, and 
the body is put into the grave without a prayer. 
When the corpse was carried into the church, 
priests were not free from the suspicion of bury- 
ing the body in order to. save the wax. So 
fearful were the ancient Romans' of burying 
their dead alive, that they kept them till the 
eighth day, consequently till they stunk. It is 
well known, that many persons in this country 
have been buried alive. One man is an ex- 
traordinary living instance of it. 1 have seen 
bim ; conversed with him ; and have beard this 
part of his history from his own moujh :— That 
having laid two hours at the Hospital, and two 
more in the Chapel> he was carried to his grave : 
and 
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and to the indelicate manner of burying the 
.dead without a coffin he owes, his present exist- 
ence:— the extreme coldness of the ground, it 
being the depth of winter, restored him to his 
senses ; — die dead man on a sudden started up 
in his grave, and the Sexton, who was at this 
instant covering him with earth, his teeth chat- 
tering, and limbs trembling, threw his spade at 
him, ^nd ran away. — The wounded object, thus 
left alone, disengaged himself as welt as he was 
able from the earth that surrounded him ; took 
up his winding-sheet, which was near at hand, 
wrapped himself up in it, and crawled back again 
upon his hands and kn^s into the chapel from 
whence he was brought. — A horrible spectre!— 
His head fresh bleeding from the wound he had 
just received, realized in some degree that chi- 
mera of a nurse's brain, that imaginary Hob- 
goblin, — a raw-head and bloody-hones. The 
Parson, who at this instant was coming out of 
the chapel, meeting this spectre crawling into it, 
fancied it was the Devil^ and ran away also. 
The alarm now became general ; a large body 
of Friars came irt procession, with the Parson at 
their head, and, after many signs of the Cross,, 
and usual exorcisms, demanded of him, in the 
name of tJoo the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost, whence he came, and what he 
wanted. The poor fellow by this time was able 
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to ^ive an accouat of himself ; related hit dis* 
tresses, eased theoi of their fears, and was car. 
ried back agaji} to the hospital. Thojigh v£ry 
'pld, heis strong aqd Lusty; and may conclude 
perhaps, that having once died, he i^ oow to live 
for ever. 

You hear as little of marriages, as you see of 
Jmrials. The Fisans are in genera] too poor to 
bear the additional hurden of a family. The 
eldest ^a only can afibrd to marry. You wiH 
Uttle ^uspeu the Italians of declining marii^ 
in the month of May:— a ridiculous superstii* 
lion, of very ancient date. The sopuths of 
April and June were diought most prqpitious to 
wedlock: the Romans preferred the latter. 
The month of May was constantly precluded j-*- 
the month, of all otber3> the most congenial to 
love { and the only one in which ^ French lady, 
I^ Marquise de S— — ■, said she could not 
answer for herself.^Some tell you, it is hecause 
asses cover at that seaspn, — a most' excellem 
reason truly! In my reckoning, two days only 
9re of consequence in the whole year,— -Sdint 
Thomas and Saint Bartho;.omew ; the one 
best suited to a young couple, the othpr to ao 
old one. 

Four or five thousand crowns H the .usual 

Pisa dower ; half of which returns to the faniily 

of thp wife, should ^he die without issue within 

the 
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tbe year. I am sorry to add, four or £ve 

crowns a month is the usual Pisa pin-money. 
A widow is worse oiF; she is entitled to no 
more than slie brings. I know one, and of the 
first nobility, who if she were tomarry,or otherwise 
leave the family of her husband, where she is at 
present boarded, and has the use of a coach and 
servants, could claim only Her own fortune-^ 
the miserable pittance of a thousa^id crowqs : 
which, at four per cent, would ijot prpdyce more 
Uv^ ten pounds a year, — considerably less tlian 
tbe wages, &c. of a common houae-maid. ^y 
an old law, a husbaiid was not permitted to leave 
bis wife a legacy. The law perhaps was not an 
uowise one; but then die; jointure should be 
larger J nor should the fortune of the wife be 
any consideration, if insulBcient to maintain her. 
The increased luxury of the times, and the little 
proportion the fprtune of the wife bears to ^ 
expence she cccasions, if^ep many ^sunder that 
Nature would oUierwise upite ; and there seems 
to be no better understanding between Cupid 
and Hymen befoit, than tb&e is after m,arriage. 
— Poor girls ! it is you who are the sufferers, 
A Sposo discoursing with the mother of * young 
lady on the subject of her iparri^ge portion, tbe 
smallness of wljich he objected to, the girl, pull- 
ing him by the sleeve, sajd-^— *' Proy, Sir, ta^e 
«yr mother's inoruy if you (an," 

Youth 
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Youth are educated' at Pisa, better, as far as " 
- rehites to the Sciences, than in any part of Italy. 
■ The Professors are. most of them of distinguished 
learning; exact in their lectures ; and (he young 
■men who come hither to study, finding few 
temptatiops to be idle, may improve if they will 
take the trouble. From a private tutor of sense 
and discernment, wlio will lead on his pupil step 
by step, from the most easy science, to that 
which is most difficult, constantly clearing the 
way before him, more knowledge is to be ac- 
quired than from a public lecturer.^United, 
diey seem to answer the purposes of education 
best, and in this point of view the University of 
Pisa is excellent. Three young men of fashion 
of Cremona are sent hither under the care of an 
Abbe of good family and great talents. They 
live in good company, and in aheaUhy town, where 
they neither see dissipation nor extravagance. 
The public lectures of the University are made 
the subject of their private conversation, and by 
mixing a knowledge of the world with their 
studies, it will be their own fault if they become 
not men of learning without pedantry; and if 
they add not the advantages of a public educa- 
tion to the benefit of a private one. 

We think alike with regard to our great Eng- 
lish schools ; and though I would certainly send 
a son to one of them, for the sake of the ad- 
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vantages that are peculiar to them, yet would I 
as certainty remove him from thence before he 
arrived at an age to be tainted by the vices 
which so generally prevail there, and should hope 
in a couple of years, under the tuition of a man 
of sense and learning, that he would acquire 
more useful knowledge than schools usually af* 
ford. Some lay too great a stress on the advan- 
tage of knowing mankind. Abetter knowledge 
might be to know yourself. Both, however, are 
necessary j but it ' is less material to' know ' 

whether Mr, A is most knave or fool, than 

to find out and correct that depravity, or debility 
of mind, which may naturally incline you either 
to one or the other. The Pythian Oracle* is a 
surer guide to happiness than Sir Clement 

CoTTEREL.f 

PosTscRipT.-^Notwithstanding that fighting 
is out of fashion in Italy, in everyway, I ex- 
pected fand left my letter open on purpose) to 
have sent you news of a Pisa Duel. Blows 
past the other day between two Gentlemen in a 
public coffee-house, biit, as far as I can find, no 



* The Pt/tMaa Oracle says — " Know tii/self," 

f SirCLEUENT CoTT£Bsi,Masterof theCcr^nonie^ 

notice 
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notice whetever has been taken <^ it. Surgeons. 
in tbis coufitry, do mote mtscbief with their 
Jancet^, than gentl^nen with theiir swords. Id 
the cci^ of Louis XIII,, the first question in 
the morning was — Who fought yesterday ? After 
pinner— Who fou^ this morning ? They fre- 
quently fought several on a side, and if one wu 
wanted . to make up the number, a inesseng^ 
was sent in search of the first Gendeman that 
<could be found. In the famous duel beitwera 
the Duke of Beaufort 9nd the Duke of 
I^eMOURSithey fought five against five. The 
Puke of NeuouicG was killed* snd twQotfiers 
pf the cotiRhat^nte ; the rc&t were el i^ly wounded. 
The most extraordinary due) v* have upon re- 
cord is that between Lord Bruce ^nd Sir 
Edward Sackville; you will fi^ it in The 
Guardian. Thefrequency of duelling in France 
is partly owing to a cuBt<»n> long esu|}li^)ed> of 
repeating private conversation. A pretty ser- 
vice -you rtfidfiT your friends^ GeoUemeBj in 
ielling them what diey i^ust be sorry to hear, 
and are bound in honor to resent I A ^ow in 
that country admits of no reparation,-T-The put- 
ties myst fight till one falls, — Should he recover, 
they must fight again, and so on, till death at last 
puts an end to the combat. There has JKes an 
instance of two Officers fighting for the same 
offence six times followiqg. This is rfie excess 
. of 
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of barbarity ! I had rather sec the right hand of 
the man who gave the blow chopped off by the 
common hangman, than that an innocent person, 
perhaps a whole family, should be involved in 
one general distress by the intemperance or 
brutality of a man whom I cannot consider 
otherwise .than as Ho honorable assassin. The 
brave Gassion, Marshal of France, .told his 
son, that, " Though he should become his greatest 
enemy if he -minted courage, he ■would be second 
to his antfgonisi if ever he attempted to shew 
that courage by fighting a duel vthich he could 
avoid with honor." Though I have dwelt longer 
CHI this subject th»n I first intended, do not 
fancy that I .apa aduellist ;-^I detest the practice, 
and lameat as s^ufh as you catl djQ, the unforto- 
jiate situation of a OcRtleman who is never se- 
cure in the uprightness of bjs owi) cojidttct, but 
always at the mercy of any rascal who is brutal 
enough wantonly to affront bim. There are af- 
fronts which a-Boan of honor, who values repute 
Uon ntore than life, cannot put up with. Pru- 
dence and Christianity forbid his resentment, 
but prejudice too often prevails agwnst them 
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LETTER XLI. 



THE income of the Nobility of Pisa, is 
smaller than would be credited in any pan 
of England, and I should risk being thoughtthe 
most lying of all Travellers, were I to relate 
halfof what they do with it. Twelve hundred 
crowns is a tolerable Pisa income. With this 
they keep a coach, horses, and servants; have a 
box at the theatre ; and live, in external appear- 
ance at least, equal to the people of fashion in 
other countries. Their stile of living, in their 
own houses, is best known to themselves, for it 
is not usual to invite others to partake of it. 
You will observe in the very poorest towns of 
Italy, magnificence abroad, and misery at home. 
Pride will not abate an inch of its outward 
finery, though the whole family smart for it. 
It is otherwise in France. The French consider 
parade no more than as it contributes, to their 
convenience; they ke^ an excellent table, nor 
will they starve themselves to add a few servants 
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to their equipage. A friend oF tnine, dining 
with a French Gentleman at his country-house 
(they go to their estates to get money, not to 
spend it), observed a hole in the wall, and asked 
him, if he could not stop it ? " Stop it :"—Yes, 
to be sure I could," replied the Marquis, " but 
it must be with the leg of mutton now before us, 
and I had rather see it upon the table." A 
widow lady, who could ill afford two footmen 
behind her carriage, and knew that one only w^s 
necessary, had a Bgure stuffed with straw to 
arwwer the purpose of the other. The inven- 
tion succeeded admirably, till one unlucky day 
making "a visit near to a stand of hackney- 
coaches, one of the half-starved animals smelt 
out the straw, and eat up the footman. 

To feel the warmth of summer in the depth 
of winter; to seek the shade, and yet see the 
distant mountains covered with snow, are cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the climate and situation 
of Pisa ; nor are they its only recommendation. 
Invalids in fortune, as well as Invalids in health, 
findbeneBt in a town where living is' cheap, and 
the inhabitants free from every extravagance. 
—A coiintryman of ours (an invalid of the 
former class), single, and without a servant, was 
lodged, boarded, and found with candles, at- 
tendants, &c. for five pauls; his whole daily 
expence not exceeding half-a-crown. A family 
may 
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may be lodged for ten sequins a month, and 
supplied from a traiteur at their own price. 
The dinner of an English gendeman, consisting 
of three masters and four servants was served 
for twelve pauls a day :— bread and wine only 
excepted. Traiteurs, neither here nor else- 
where, will serve you well two days following, 
unless kept up lo it by scolding. I heard a 
French Gentleman complain of a good dinner } 
he said—" he complained, that kt might not be 
starved the next day." Put confidence in an 
• Englishman, and give him good words, he witt 
tise you well. In France and in Italy yoa nnisl 
do the reverse : — put no confidence, and con- 
tinually lind fault. 

A coach for the whole day, is ten pauls, 
buona mano to the coachman included. For 
the evening, you pay only six. A horse is 
hired for three pauls. A box at the theatre 
for the Carnival is eight sequins. A stranger 
must ' be contented to pay more, his ignorance 
or his necessity are iri%sistable temptations in 
the way of an Italian. If you love music, you 
may indulge that taste at little co^t. — Mu^cianr 
for a concert are paid five pauls. To Siohzi, 
who will lead the band, you may give ten ; and 
he will give you a Sonata on the Mandoline 
into the bargain. The price of Masters '» a 
sequin a month j widi twenty livres you pay 
b%nd. 
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haadsoihely ; with two sequins you pay like atl 
Englishman ; one sous more, and, you pay like a 

fool. ; 

I foresee other prices. A colony of English 
established for one winter at Pisa, wilt introduco 
new customs, and strange demands. Luxury 
and, extravagance accotnpariy us every whert:, 
which the natives cannot see without regret, or 
imitate without ruin. Man is best stlited.to his 
native soil, and will seldom bear transplanting : 
■'— even Omai was glad to return to his own 
country. 

The markets arc well supplied, and with great 
variety. A red-legged partridge, and a carrion- 
crow, I once saw on the same board : had I 
bad a servant with me, I would have bought 
both out of curiosity.— Nothing come* amiss cq 
an Italian stomach. Fish is in great plenty. 
The red m:uHet excellent ; but the Mediterra- 
nean turtle, I am sorry to say, is not like that 
of the Atlantic. Pistoia mutton, and Lucca 
veal, are &mou$; and beef as good at Pisa, as 
in London. It i^ not a good town for an .Epi- 
cure notwithstanding ; not that he will have 
little to eat, but because he will have little appe- 
tite, which he would think as bad. The air is 
beaVy, and exercise, which was the Spartan 
sauce, is necessary here. The Proverb says— 
'* PtM ptia a cki peso*'* In Et^land, where 

all 
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all the morning you are flying over the country 
after a fo)c, or climbing the hills after partridged 
or woodcocks, you may at your return eat aa 
you please, — here you should eat little. Doctor 
Franklin, who' lived to a great age> and was 
always remarkably healthy, made it a rule, if ' 
not to fast, at least to live abstemiously one day 
out of die seven. Cornaro cured himself of a 
bad disorder, and continued healthy to an ad- 
vanced age, by temperance alone: read what 
that worthy gentleman has written on the sub- 
ject, though you do not practise it ; and should 
a dish at any time be wanting at your table, let 
CoBNARO be served up instead of it. If I am 
more healthy than others of the same age, I owe 
it all to temperance, to early hours, and a total 
abstinence from wine. Monsieur Dumontin, 
a famous physician at Paris, being on his death- 
bed, and surrounded by many of the faculty, 
said — " Gentlemen, / am going ; but I leave 
behind me three great physicians." Each 
thinking himself included in the nutnber, begged 
earnestly that he would name' them : he did so — 
" L'Eauj I' Exercise; et la Diete." - The 
Court and common people dine at one, the 
Noblesse at two. 

I cannot say the moist air of this town agrees 

with me. To day it jj particularly oppressive. . 

When the sky is overcast, and the rain pours 

dow9 
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dotfn ^without intecmission, we fisel ourselve* 
oppressed, and .usually exclaim, " How heavy 
the air is;" yet the air is lighter then than at 
another time. We feel ourselves oppressed, it 
Is true, but from another cause : the vessels are . 
more dilated, having less external pressure ; and 
the blood is consequently retarded in its circu- 
lation. Much of this oppression did I (pel at 
times during the three winters I passed here; 
others have felt the same.. A Frenchman who 
■ had apent three weeks at Pisa, in the month of 
November, when it rained irKe^sandy, returned 
three years after at the same season on a very 
■wet day :— " Morbleu /" said he, " quel chien de 
pays : il pleuvoii quand je suis parti, U y a trois 
ans que je suis absent, el il pleut encore," 

Winter is notwithstanding the best season to 
be. at Pisa.. It snows so seldom here, that a 
young Pisan might be as much surprised at the 
eight of it, as the Negro who was sent firpni 
Jaipaica to my house, in Dorsetshire, for the 
recovery of his health : be fancied the first snow 
he saw was cotton biown from the -trees. For 
invalids, the Lungamo is the best situation. 
Though fogs are les&freguent than at Floregce, 
tb^ have mcHCe.rai^, ript like a Scotch mist,, 
.that is said to wet^an Englishman to the skin, 
but a do^nrigbc he%^ rain. thUijto covering ia 
a match for : you sce^ indeed, w.^lPfvningr 
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the weather you are to expect, andj a« ftidden 
showers seldom (Mi- itwill be your own faah if 
you arc ever wet» A constant fire, as in Eng- 
land, is without example. When a sttanger 
arrives, or they wish particularly to warth them- 
selves, they make »fiammata, that is, they burn 
^ a faggot. Though they seldom approach a fire, 
they will . sit a whole day with a vase of burning 
coals in their laps, and aaodter under their petti- 
coats. * The men are not less chilly than the 
women ; they are .wrapped up in their cloaks, 
even 'in the middle of the day;, to their very 
noses->— a custom totally unaccountable, unless, 
like the Arabs, .they wear their cloaks to keep' 
off' the sun. <' I know one, who for the night has 
an excelltot contrivance: he gets into a sack» 
and when' warm in bed, kicks it off; his wife 
does the same.' I know no^i^ of Pisa in 
sQmmer'i'buriam te4d^ that the excecsive heat is 
gieaily. moderated -by 'the' WiKJfra/e, or sea- 
breeze, >whioH'in^riably blows from ten in th^ 
morning tiii ihe eveiiingi '■■- < 

Of tbe-publlc diwt-sici«»^f Pisa I have little 
to say. . The Theatre i* large enough, fw the 
number of inhabitam8^-:!iind'the -Opera some, 
timefr gtMdt'sdmetMicts'hadii'as in other plaxe^, 
hut always liheap.' A fi4fet4ingert si^giag ^niost 
every, night throughout ^ Caviiivat, is ^wetl 
1^ at dnebuMdied setjuiiKj While in ^n^md 
■"- ■ 'you 
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you pay more than twenty times that sum: in 
thtxt, yoa spoil them, and may thank yourselves 
for their impertinence. — You pay half a guinea 
at the door, we pay only a shilling. 

At Pisa, during fhe Carnival, masks, claim a , 
right to enter every box, and frequently sit 
themselves dawn in a corner without speaking a 
word. This piece of impertinence, and the in- 
convenience of having your box-door continu- 
ally open in a cold season, render the Theatre 
particuiarly disagreeable. Only the last days of 
the Carnival can now give you an idea what a 
Carnival once was,' You see but few masks, 
and few characters sustained with propriety. A 
young feilow, perfectly well made, painted his 
body black, and walked naked, his waist only 
excepted, on the Lungarno, to personate a 
Moor;— he caught a fever, and died. If I 
thought I should be believed, I would also- add, 
that bis brother, the Carnival following, com^ 
mitted the same folly, and died in the same 
manner. 

TbePisans are not expensive in their dress. 
Economy in this particular they learn of their 
Master, who, when he is dressed, appears always 
in a uniform ; and, in bis undress, is not to be dis- 
tkiguished firom liie shabbiest of his subjects, 
and yet I have a ht coachman who takes snuff 
and vrears ear-rii)gs.-«I wish he knew how to 
D D a drive. 
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drivc-^He has neither eye nor hand, and the 
fellow turns like an alligator. When I was at 
Turin In my younger days, fat coachmen were 
in fashion. Marquis Prie' sent to Paris for the 
fattest that could be procured, and the first day 
he drove, he ran him against a post, ■ PRiz', with 
the greatest composure let down the fore-glass 
of his chariot, and said-^" Ecoutez, mon ami, ce 
n'esi pas tout d'avoir un groi ventre il Jml le 
savoir coniuire.". 

Italians in general have few occupations. 
Those who are not Cavalier Servenle's have 
nothing to do, and pass the greatest part of their 
time in the streets and coffee-houses. Day 
succeeds day in the same dull uniformity, and 
you are certain at the same plac^ and at the 
same hour, to meet the same company. 

You meet many crooked people in the street^ 
thatthe Spartans would havedestroyed ; to which 
the beingfasciati, that is, swaddled up for months 
like an Egyptian mummy, may probably con- 
tribute. The method may be convenient, but 
it is impossible to express, for we know not half 
the ills it may occasion. The ancients procured 
their dwarfs somewhat after the same manner. 
It is thus by confinement the Chinese procure 
liule feet. Luckily in Einglandthis folly is luw 
known. The tender limbs of our in&nts are 
not squeezed into unnatural forms, but are per- 
mitted 
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mitted to grow like those of other animals, as 
natnre intended them. 

The common people, whom I rather suspect 
to be indolent and idle, and, like the Florentines, 
ftiore disposed to chatter than to work, have 
6ne excellent quality that makes amends fbr 
many feilings.— They are not revengeful, nor 
do they use knives in their quarrels like other^ 
Italians. ' They box ; but' are not over scrupu- 
lous in the manner, and will readily mough fall 
three or four upon one. They are thought to 
be wanting inhumanity. Two French Officers 
tately came from Leghorn to see Pisa, when one 
of them stooping to pick up his hat, which had 
fkWeii into the river, fell in himself, and was 
drowned. 1 am sorry to add, that no'trbuble 
whatever was taken (o get him out: and yet,if a 
fowl fall 'in, an accident I have seen happen, the 
whole town is in an uproar. But a fowl is good 
to eat, whereas a drowned Frenchman is gobd 
for nothing, ' 

The visiting hour is from eleven to one at 
noon, and in winter at five in the evening. 
Where you are intimate you go when you please. 
The women at Pisa wear no rouge unless dtey 
want it i and then it is laid on naturally : if they 
do not improve nature, at least they do not ren- 
der it monstrous. Few of them take snuff. If 
women did but know how much rouge, un- 
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naturally-put on. d)s6giiKs them ; and how of, 
fensive snuff is to more senses than ongj vanity 
would surely prevent the ruse of eiihci;, ■They 
year no c^s. Many only aribband'fiilet sudi 
as A-RTEMESf A wore. .It is simple andbecoqirt 
ing. Their teeth, arc in general bad, hut whe- 
ther it be owing to the humidity of the air^ <x the 
little care they take of them^ I^ cannot determine., 
I havpjust had a curious conversation with one 
of then) on the subject of Love Potions, Evil 
Eyes, and Witchcraft ; — a ■superstition that Italy 
has been alyays famous for from V|i;B.Qxt's^y9 
topurs; and.^isa is nqtyithout a li^viog. instant;^ . 
of it. For Iffy own par^, I never met withaify 
pyes T th(^i|ight dangerous* but beaufjful ones* 
As it^ is probable you may diii^ I have already 
said inore of .Pisa .than it de^rves, I.sh^ll pply 
add,,^t though the Pisans are thqiight;tp be 1^ 
Kvuable than their neighbours, shoiiU you reside 
9i)y time among tbera, you ^iU 0n4 -^^{^ ^ f^vU 
and obliging people. 
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LETTER XUIL. 



THE fiatbsof Fi», fruroaileftfrom the town 
, ,, , on the: road tp Lucca, are pleasantly situ* 
stedi*Dd.amply ^qvidedsdth ev6(y'"c(^iYieBience 
fleoessary. ■ These waters are i^ot oB|y:«so4' 3S. .« 
bath, but are also, uken a$ &m^4*ftti.9. Atthr 
maticy paralytic, and- rheumatit cQtnplaiRts i ;coii- - 
vulsions, giddiness, and paitisin.tl)^ head, they 
ore said to cure:. bi>t when my C<>Bduc(Gr.^ded, 
they were exceUeril for all eruptions on ibe skjfl,. 
I. thought I must bave<lat^ted.iRbls.&%srrf4 
BMtfe^perfect BAJiEOi-RH'ypu never iawi, He 
putvine in mind-of theiinan, wba.wlien'adied 
.wluther be was . going, . replied-t— " To tu>m-ure 
JSJr E-E-EnwAJtD B-«-t— — of iBt»-a-fl-a«am^ 
jnering." • ;: ; , 1 

^ .Dnriiig ihe.iaujntmer months., the Batbs of Pisa 
Ut leacb frequemed. Barren women are said 
lo bccopie pr^aaot by -virtue of these waters: 
but 
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but they are thought to be most efficacious, when 
the husband is not of the party. 

It is not unusual for \Ai£6s to' receive com- 
pany in the bath ; nor is it disadvantageous ' to 
those who are well made. The Queen's Bath 
is appropriated to the Noblesse only. A Citta- 
dina of Florence was suffered -to enter by mis- 
take while my wife was bathing. It was no 
sooner known than many excuses were made; 
and one lady in particular, who had the propriety 
of the- plac£ much at heart, told me-~" She was 
shocked at what had happened !"—! hcgg^ ber 
to be perfectly easy on thfit account, for I could 
assure her, Mrs. B' had not been sensible 

of the difference. I thank Goo we belong to a 
country where such fooleries are unknown ; uid 
where rank has little claim to pre-eminence, , 
unless at. a procession. 

Calci is a pleasant village, seven miles from 
Pba, at the foot of a ridge of mountains, under 
vhose shelter the extremes of beat and cold are 
seldom if ever felt: Calci, therefore, is a good 
siunmer retreat for such invalids as pass the win- 
ter at Pisa. For consumptive complaints it 
ceems particularly well adapted : tbe air is ex- 
cellent; the, goats' milk famous; and the beat 
of tbe si^n less violent than on the plain, where 
be reigns at least three hours longer. Anoth» 
circunistaDce> of no smtiU consequence, attends 
tbia 
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this retired spot— ^tKey keep early hoars; It 
is a melancholy truth, that consumptive people 
seldom recover ; whether sent to Lisbon of 
Naples, Nice or Pisa, few liVe to return; ■ 
—The &ull, I believe, is as often in the 
selfishness' of the physician, as in the consti- 
tution of the patient. They keep them too long 
in England. They suck the orange while any 
juice remains, and are gladfenough afterwards to 
g^t rid of the rind; ■ When this disorder is not 
hereditary, and is taken in time, every thing may 
be expected from a favorable climate, cool 
rooms,' early hours, exercise on horseback, milk, 
and vegetables. . Tlie famous TronChin, in a 
letter I once received from him on this subject, 
also added—** Soyez gat, ei soyez ckuite." Tis- 
sot: tells us, that asses' milk is heavier than 
cows, but more easily digested', that' mares* 
■mHk comtfs the nearest to that of asses: that 
woman's milk is more nourishing than either 
one or the other, and- of use in i decline. Ati 
English gentleiirah, who resided some dme here; 
and thought by his physicians to be in the greau . 
est danger, was perfectly recovered by it. 

Though' the Italians look upon consumptions 
to be infectious, and pcriiaps not entirely with- 
out reason ; yet are they less scrupulous in re- 
ceiving consumptive people into their house? 
than formerly. By an old . law, when a con- 
sumptive 
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sumptive person died, the f^y&ician was obliged 
10 give immediate notice to Government under ' 
a severe penalty. The house .was new painted 
and white-vashed J apd every part pHhefurni* 
ture destroyed. Tlie law has ,been-,iepealpd j 
but the apprehension of infection^ thoi|^,,much 
diminished, is not entirely eradicated.- ,<.,,.. 
In the neighbourhood of. Calci, : adininibl)r 

. situated^ stands the Certosa. where thirty-seven 
Monks, retired from the world, are botld^ig 
themselves a Palace.— Sjc vot ntm vobii velUra 

, Jtrtiso-nti, I may be a Ejkls^. prophet, butcon^ 
sidering the prese;nt state of religion in Tuscany, 
I cannot be thou^t an. extravagant <me. - ^ 
This- Order is.one of th^ strictest after «hat qf 
La Trappej each Monk has,.lHG apqrtmen^ 
chapel,.aiid garden; They di w togetbeKfo^ pa^'. 
ticH^u; d^ys only, and then, n^ver ^K^k: in. the 
refract(iry. No meat is suffered, tq enter die 
wall, :nor is an;f female. adoai^d. .Ifyou. intend 
to dine tbPJ^ liet [the I^r be apprised of. you^ 
coming, or jrou will.ro4# .feW -^P: Mi^fin^ 

■ dinner.. .., , ,,■ .,. , 

Many and various are the. rides in the:nei|;b- 
bourhood of, pis^, , Follow tl^e Condot£f tp its 
sowce. , The jEount^n,of Aretuu^a b?d,not' 
better water, nor was it by any means so.plpa. 
sandy situated ; yet if that famous fountain had 
die extraordinary quality pf embtsJUshing those 
who 
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who drask c^ it^ it was aaadvanuge Accianois 
without, for X-Rever saw hiore ugly women. 

The-Villa Prini is worth your seeing, were it 
pnly. for the. police in the drawipg-ropm, — 
'■' Che nonMa luiiQ a. Chickeaia pisdar sopra U 
ficalei" . : r r. : - 

To Leghcvn.you ipay go by land or water, 
ypu may go post or hire a calesse, many of 
which afe constap^ly i^ waiting, qt the bridgiC* 
and for ten pauls. will carry you thither, and 
for .eighteen both (^ajry- and .bring you back, 
/i. .proc^ccia ^e(s out every ,day at twelvft 
o'clock, and a boat every day at eleven. When 
i^l' exprcfii .has. beoi necessary. I have sent a 
ffiani op 'f90ti who has gone thither £nd back io 
<tba^t' seven hours for six pauU. .The vicinity 
or.^ghofn; to Fisai is auended wjdi many adt 
vantages to . the stfraijgers who reside there.— li 
tsthe utter ruin of ,the' towif ! Mantua had not 
more reason to lament the vicinity of C^cmonaj 
than Pisa of I^eghom.* . . ■'. ^ 

To Lucca you qiay go post, or by Vctturinoj 
jl: is also a'plpasant ride ,on hortehack. These 
^ ^1 the convenient . excursions qf a day ; but 



' Mantua v^ miseraiumium Ticina Crfraons. 

Vitfo(L. 
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if you have time to spare, and choose to extend 
your steps, you should visit Massa, and the 
stone quarries at Carrara. 

Massa is four posts from Pisa. The air is 
milder^ and every article beyond comparison 
cheaper- . The orange and lemon trees suffer so 
little from the winter, that in the month of Janu. 
ary many were covered with ripe fruit, and still 
in (lower. The aloes had fruited in the open 
air, and yet the neighbouring mountains were 
covered with snow. In short, you see winter, 
but do not feel it ; and, strangers excepted, none 
approach a fi^e. , . - ? 

Furnished lodgings may be had far ten sequins 
a month, linen, &c. included. A chair costs 
fifteen Florence livres a month. A coach is 
unnecessary. A servant is paid four crowns, 
and keeps himself; if you keep hini, he then 
has ten pauls only (Bve shillings) : and I am in- 
formed, tl^at a maid does all the work of the 
house and kitchen in a Massa family, besides 
Waiting on the lady, for three livres a month 
(two shillings and threepence). The price of a 
box at the Theatre for the Carnival, is three 
sequins : you pay at the door six soldi floren- 
dhi (about threepence English), or may be ab~ 
honned for seven pauls. The best beef is half a 
paul.a pound; pork the same; sea-fish, six 
soldi; a fowl, two pauls; a capon, three; a 
;; ' pigeon. 
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pigeon, one. The Mafesa livre is somewhat less 
than half the value of the Florentine, and yqu 
will generally observe, that where the livre is 
small, money is . scarce ; and consequently a 
sequin at Massa, will go as far as two in 
Tuscany. 

The best families nnke a figure with five . 
hundred seqijins a year. Few have that iricome, 
none exceed it. The poorest of the Nobility 
may have from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
sequins, and no more. If you inquire how 
they contrive to live on so little, — 1 believe' you 
will find, by selling the corn of the month of 
June, before the end' of the Carnival. I am 
only answerable for the mildness of the climate ; 
economy of living j and civility of the inha- 
bitants. My visit being to a person who was 
lodged in the palace, I can give -no account of 
the accommodation : I fear it is indifferent; but, 
without doubt, if two or tjiree English families 
were to estabUsh themselves at Massa, they would 
soon fit^d ev^ry convenience that is necessary. 

Carrara is seven miles from Massa, if you go 
in a carriage j if on horseback, three mfles .only. 
The quarries, the water-mills, and the itudii^* , 



' Studii— shops, where the marble h woiked and'sold. 
are 
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are worthy observation j and if you want an , 
elegant marble chimney-piece, this is the place 
where you should buy it, I was pardcularty 
fortunate. Had the Arch Duchess herself 
given notice of her intention of visiting Carrara, 
and had they been prepared for her reception, 
she could not have sesn it to greater perfection. 
The instant I arrived at one of the quarries, 
they' sprung a mine ; and from the quarry di- 
recdy opposite a large piece of marble was de- 
tached, which rolled from the top of the moun- 
tain to the bottom, with a nois? and violence 
tremendous indeed, hut never fatal, for notice 
is always given, and the road kept clear of pas- 
•engers. 

Avenza (or Avanza) being the extremity of 
the ancient Luni, was once a sea-port. A deed, 
made in the year 1400, and still existing, mentions 
the Fortress of Lavenza to be within eighteen 
feet of the sea. it is now more than two miles 
distant. This Fortress, as well as that of Massa, 
were built by the famous Castrucgio, once 
master of all this country. 

If you go from Massa on horseback, go over 
the mounuin, and return by the plain. You 
wilt admire the industry of the inhabitants, which 
has-rendered even the sea sand fertile. 

Thtf inhabitants of Massa and Carrara are 

about twenty-two thousand. The income does 

not 
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not exceed some private fortunes in England ; 
but is luckily, in the hands_ of a Severely who 
does not want it, and generously lays out a con- 
siderable part in improvements. 
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LETTER XLIII. 



THE Church of Saint Peter, on the road to 
Leghorn, is remarkable for its antiquity. 
The common people believe that Saint PEXKa 
built it; and Montaighej who visited Pisa in 
the year 1580, was then told, that formerly on 
Saint Peter's day the Bbhop of Pisa came in 
procession to this church, and wedded the Me- 
diterranean Sea, as the Doge of Venice does the 
Adriatic now : the sea was then close to the 
church i it has since retired at least three miles 
distant. 

The road from hence is through a beautiful 
wood, enlivened in winter by the itix and the 
cork tree, both evergreens ; and is superim- in . 
breadthf in goodness, and in beauty, to any road 
I ever travelled. As you advance, the land on 
the left belongs to a certain BsaTOLLA, who 
twenty years ago sold fish about the streets of 
Pisa, and carried them at his back;— he haa 
lately 
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lately offered to purchate of the Grand Duke 
an es^te of the trifling value of two hundred 
thousand crowns. — ^^How he came by the money, 
though various are the conjectures, is. a secret 
best known .to himself. ; 

The town pf. Leghorn is regularly, though not 
strongly, forti^d. On the sea side, is .better 
,proteeted by the shaUoyfpess of the water, than 
by theforce of its batteries j and on the other, the 
fortifications, though not very extensive, would 
require more .soldiers than the. Grand Duke has 
in all Tuscany, to defend^, tbem : twelve hundred 
of infantry, a coiiipauy.of artillery, and a troop 
of, drag^oDs, is the ,whole Force of the garrison. 
When the^Grand.Duke wants ^soldiers^ he seizes 
all thcdiscolif he can find^withoutt exception. 
They are condemned to serve eight yeprs : but, 
if they behave well, are discharged at, the end of 
four. Though liable to great abuses, .this me- 
thod of recruiting is not'unworthy the imiution 
of an absolute Sovereign: it spares the more 
.useful part of his subjects; it is a security to ' 
private property j and, in some degree, may 
save the morals of the inhabitants from cor- 
ruption. 

Leghorn^ which less than three centuries ago 

* DIkoU— ^utig rota of disiolat« lim. 

. vou I. ft « ms 
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was a place of littli cohseqaence, is now become 
the richest town in Toscany. \ye read, that 
Sarzaria, a town of sotte fiote, was exchanged 
"by Co»iMo I; with the Genoese for Leghorn ; 
at that time an inconsiderable village, inhabited 
by fishermen. It is the height of wisdoihtb be 
able td dive into futurity by die help of well 
combined probabilities.— The French General 
who restgnol' Canada to the English, said, that 
the time was not fer off when they -would repent 
the acquisition;— I know not Whether he lived 
to see the complietion of his phiphccy} biit the 
evctvt has but-too clearly' proved the wisdom of 
the prophet.-— 'TuRENNE observes' veiry Justly, 
that it'iS afooli^ excuse to say*^" / should not 
have ikou^Hiit."—! believe, howbver, that Mon- 
sieur de la Martiniere is mistaken :' Leghorn 
belonged originally " to Pisa, and was taken by 
the Genoese when they gained the superiority 
at sea. In the year 1406 Pisa became subject 
to FIoren<i ; and about die year 1421, Ac Flo- 
rentine Republic, foreseeing the utility of LegT 
liprn, bought it of the Genoese JTor one hundred 
Ihotis^d ducats. 

The Fortezza Vecchia was built by Duke 
'/l!t£X'ANb£it ; nind you siill see that remarkable 
ipB P r i p t io ii— y Satto-wia^Ftde t Legge, e uno 
Signore Solo." ;Cosimo I., who succeeded to 
the Dukedom, drained the adjacent country at 
* * , a great 
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a great e:<pehce, rendered it wholesome, and 
first established it! ■comraferce. The new City 
"was begun by Francesco, and improved by 
FcitDiKAND. Though not a third so large a» 
Pisa, it contains fcmy-ieven thousand .Inha- 
bitants, thirteen thousand of which are Jem. 
The square in the naiddle is magnificent, but so 
ex£e«dingly out of ^pA^ttoi^ that it looks likfi 
an immense hall in a smatl liba3e.-i-Iti no other 
place- have you roonftd breathe; every -csmtfr 
in every street is -crowded, aiid every -gSFret in 
ev^ry hoifte^> is cnnnmed t-^Uie never-^lii^ 
effects of (rade'and'toleruion. 

The English at Leghorn, have an eitabUshe4 
Shapel,' and a place 'of Burial ; an advatltage we 
Ha\'e f*ot in any other Catholic country.'* 'TurlM. 
Moors, Greeks, ArmeiHans, .Jews, and Chris-* 
tiartf, resort to tin* free port, «c United by 
interest, and live amicably together. Disturb^ 
ances seldom happen. An English tailor some* 
dmes, it is true, will tbraih an It^iani but ha 
treats him afterwards, dnd, to do hiift juttiee, is 
always as ready to do the ori^i ss the Oder. ^ 
^ A place, of tride, wh«e every one is flior« 
inteht-bn getting money, than On spending i^ 
&mho{ be supposed to abound in paliices, pic- 
tures, or sutucs: nor arc there many public 
buildings at Leghorn that mcrii- i^e observation 
s s a of 
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of a stranger. . At the p^ace of tlK Governor^ 
ciyitity requires (unless your stay be $hbrt), that 
you should write your name. Your own Con- - 
sul. and the English Clergyman, you will visit 
or not, as you think fiti or as your occasions 
may, require. 

The. harbour is full of shi^ of every nation, 
except it0 own. The Grand Puke had formerly 
three 'iHgateSr. and many galleys: hehasncftat 
present one. vessel of fco^e remaining to defend 
his coasts. .- Large ships ai'e much expoted in 
tl^ toad during the wii)b;r, .montjhe* Spezia 
Bay, about twenty league diitJHit, is one of the 
finest harbours in the wwld. • 

The Leghorn trade with England, besides the 
variotU commodities of the Levant, consists of 
marbles, silk, wjne, oil, anchovies, &c., the pro-, 
duce of Tutoany I and receive in return S9b- 
£di, hardware, woollen cloths, Manchester stuffy 
StafiWdshire ware, tin, .&c. : in short, there is 
scercefy any- thing of £j)glisft jnanufactuiy, that 
is not .toibe bad at Leghor^. . Jbe only manu- 
facture of the country, is that of coral : it is in 
like hands of the Jews, and; employs a great 
number of people to sort it, cut i^ FQund it» 
pierce it,:polish it, and strings it. , The best. iS 
brought Stam the coast. of Africa; and the hi^-- 
cat coloured is most esteemed^ It is sent all 
, , over 
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over the world, particularly into, Asia; and » 
chiefly used for necklaces, bracelets, and other 
. female ornaments. 

AH payments are made in pezzi — an ima^ 
nary coin, like the pound sterling, which never 
had existence. The Exchangewas once a Cha- 
pel. The Magazines for oil, salt, and tobacco ; 
Ac' Mole, Arsenal, Forterza Vecchia, and For- 
rino ; the Greek Church, and Jews' Synagogue j 
the English and Dutch Burial-places] are all 
objects worthy your curiosity : nor should the 
Campo Santo of the Tuscans be omitted— where 
the proud patrician, and the poor peasant ; the 
filir virgin, and the disordered prosutuie, lie 
equally undistinguished : — where more bodies 
than one are crammed into the same hole : — 
where the most inveterate enemies are th^s made to 
embrace :— and where husbands and wives, who 
lived separately during their lives, are compelled 
at last (o lay most lovingly together.— A rare 
lesson of humility ! 

If you have dme to spare, visit also the Cha- 
pel at Monte Nero, four niiles distant from the 
town. A caUiic (they are continually in wait. 
ing, like hackney-coaches in England) will cany 
you thither, and bring you back, for five pauls. 
You will have an extensive view of the Medi- 
lerranean and country round Leghorn i but you 
should 
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shoald be told, that you have a. very steep hill 
to' climb, for the calesses stop short at a bouse 
in the bottom. 

The Shop of MicALE is an object of curio- 
si^ : there is scarcely any commodity it does 
not furnish. Loid B— — bought a service of 
Chioa at one end of the shop, while his son tried 
on a pair of English leather breeches at the 
other. See it by all means, but be cautious 
what you buy. — Micali has the vice of his 
countrymen, constantly asks more than be will 
take, and will cheat you if he cai). 

The price of every article of ccnsumption 
being in proportion to die demand, you will 
conclude there is nothing cheap in a town so 
populous and so rich. Families who make a 
tolerable figure at Pisa, would be puzzled bow 
to live at Leghorn. The adjacent country does 
not supply necessaries for its own subsistence. 
Com, wine, oil, and cattle, come from afarj and 
the very water, such as is fit to. drink,-is fetched 
from Pisa. 

The Casino is not confined to the NoUease 
only; nor are there more than four or five noble 
families in the town. The TJieatre is larger 
than that at Pisa, and the Operas are betur. 
Tbe public walk is on the rampartsi.. The 
Corso is in th? principal street i and. although 
tbe 
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the inhabitants' are so numerous, thirty^ coaches 
only are kcptj vhite the deserted and miserable 
Pisjt has at least double that number. 

I know not vhat to say of the inhabitants, 
they are sudi a motley crew. Themen> I have 
already told you, are of all nations. The wo- 
men, like those of Genoa, wear long figured 
cloaks of linen that cover their heads, and reach 
below their waists; they are convenient, not 
unbecoming, and, when they choose it, have aU 
the advantages of concealment.* Weare told, 
in an English, newspaper — " Prostitution, in a 
short time, vitll be as completely- rooted out at 
Leghorn, las it is already out of every other part 
of Jiu(;anjr.'*~And what then ! Does the gen- 
deman think morality will be a gainer ? I have 
always observed. the morals least corrupted,-— 
domestic happiness least' interrupted, — where 
common women are tolerated ; and, though I 
may admire the excessive purity of the legislator, 
I canndt commend that piCtticy which is studious 
to firevent small crimes,, arid encourages great 
onesi-^Common women, as sodn as.known> aA 
sent out of the state : and adult»-y is not only 
tolentted, but cooatenanced and t^coaraged, — 



* The Mezzaro, as it is called, is used by the women in 
many other towns of Italy, but is of black silk. 

- a prin- 
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a principle v^ich appears to nw as strange as if 
the robber were to be hanged; and he wha 
both robs^ and murder $, to be pardoned and 
rewarded. . 

The town of Leghorn is not deficient in 
accommodation for travellers. Imposition I 
apprehend to be nearly the same every where : 
you must bargain for your rooms ; and they can 
a^rd to supply your table for six pauls a head. 
Few take private lodgings; in two days they 
Mtisfy their curiosi^; nor aire ih^ inclined to 
stay longer in a place where every one is busy, 
and they only are unemployed. From hence 
you may embark for Genoa; <:ight sequins is 
the usual price of a felucca ; it carries you; 
coach, and is entirely ax your disposal. You 
are a night and a day at seaj or you piay go tp 
Lerici> which is seven posts from Pisa, and em. 
barking there, may airiye at Genoa in ei^t 
hours. 

Leghorn is more famous for rich than foe 
learned men. Arithm^c is more studied than 
the Graces; and the Belles Lettres the Livor- 
nese are most conversant in, are Letters of £x* 
change: in short, in every respect it b better 
calculued for business than amusement. 
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LETTER XLIV. 



LUCCA is the capital of a little Republic, 
cont^ningt at most, one hundred and 
twenjy-five diousand people, who, by extraor- 
dinary good fortune, have preserved their liber- 
ties in the midst of despotism. Here Pompey, 
Casar, and Crassus met to settle some dif- 
ferences of their own, and formed that plan whick' 
afterwards overset the liberties of Rome. An- 
other remarkable circumstance attends this Re- 
public : — not less than two hundred years have 
elapsed since it saw the face of an enemy.— 
VoLTAiRx, therefore, had good reason to say t 
** Sa FoiiUs'ie la garde j et Ijucque est plus trfnu 
gvilk ^ Dretde, et ^ Berlin.'* 

Surrounded by mountains which^ during the 
vinter months are covered with snow, the cli- 
fnate 9f Lucca is coDHderably Colder thaq that 

of 
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of Pis^. The soil is good, and well cultivated, 
but the produce of wheat is not equal to the con- 
sumption. As a remedy to this defect, the oveos 
are "all in-^ffie-liands of Government.' Three 
years provision is kept constantly in store ; and 
- bread is sold nearly at the same price all the year 
. round. A monopoly like this is good policy* 
The gain, if tha% be any, thus becomes of more, 
general advantage i and the loss, when it bap- 
pens,'is not feit by the public. I wish, by the 
bye, their Excellencies were better bakers. 

The iownis fortified, and has three gates ; over 
each, piDud of its peculiar privilege, i» written in 
capitals, Libertas. Yet Denmark created the most 
absolute of Monarchies, to free herself from the 
tyranny of a Senate j and Rome is said to have, 
been happier under the worst of its Emperors, 
than during the last ^xty years of the Coibmon* 
wealth. Tbcnigh not above two miles in cir- 
cumference, Lucca contains near twenty thou- 
. sxaA. inhabitants. The gacri^n consisu of sat 
hundred men only, but a inilitia of twenty thou- 
sand can b^ assembled ^! a $bort notice, by sig- 
nals appointed for tbat purpose. The low situa- 
tion of the town and country might encoin'ageaii 
attempt to drown them with their own river, and 
ihe enemy might again succeed as ill as in the 
tsne of FoRiEBRAccio.. 
(.ucca does not fiifni^ larg^ squareir vide 
streets. 
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stxe^&t or mlgnifieeift palaces.* The Cirtvift' 
ference of the ancient Ampiutbeft^, pan «{• . 
which Gtill remains, is the best' pnxif of , bet! 
former graijdeuH The Churches are indi&rently 
furnished with pictures. In the arsenal are amn 
tor thirty thousand men : tbey are kept ctean, 
and are well arrraged, but I had no other satis- 
faction in viewing those instruments of de^ruc- 
tion, than that of thinking tbey were never likely. 
to be employed. They shew you the Saddle 
and Arms of the famous CASTauccioCAsTRA-t 
cANiiwhot Macchiavel tells us, died at the 
same age as Philip of Macedon and SciPio 
(forty-four), and adds—" Would have been iu^c- 
rior to them both, had he had the powers of Mace^ 
ion and Rome, initead of thoit of Lucca." 

The Cathedral, the outside of which is tnrty 
Gothic, contains little within worth seeing, un- 
less it be the Volto Santo, which w« are not per- 
mitted to see. My Conductor assured me, that 
a Bishop who insisted upon having it uncovered, 
was struck blind for bis temerity. After such a 
declaration, you . may judge if I had any curi- 



* On« of die pilDcipal streets not being wide enough for 
two carriages to pass, a ring is fixed in tbo center, and 
when tno obitinate coachmen meet, he who arrives ther* 
but Is obliged to retura u he came. 

'osity 
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OfSiylcft. The Vokb Santo is (he Image ^ 
our Savio'cr upon the Cross, carved in wood, 
bit uncovered onthree days in tfae year only.— 
The Bm Sunday after Easter, the third of : May, 
aod the {buneenth of September. Like another 
Saint Ranieki, it never fails to relieve alt the 
vants of its supplicants ; but it is also thought 
that tlie Lucchese are diKreet. and never ask 
but when they are cntain to obuin. 

The Government is Aristocratical. The 
Legislative power is in the hands of a Senate. 
One hundred Senators inust be present to form 
a Council ; and two-thiids must be in favor of 
any question that is carried. Every Noble is 
entitled to vote at the age of twenty-five years> 
but such as have purchased their Nobility arc 
not eligible to the office of Anziani, 

The Executive Power is composed of a Gon- ' 
faloniere, andnine Anziani, who together govern 
the Republic. They reside in the palace ; each 
has two rooms alloued him ; and they all dine 
together. The Gonfalonid^ has some particular 
privileges ; be is the Prince of tbe Republic j he 
can propose to the Senate any question he 
pleases; and has the title of Eccellenza': the 
Anziani have only that of lUustrissimo, except 
when two are together, they then are Eccellenza 
also. — We know that two negatives make an 
affirmative j but that two lUustrissuno'a should 
make 
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mftbe an Eccellenza, ia very extraordinafy.->« 
Though boDoirable, tbe office of Anziani has i» 
inconvenience : they are constantly employed st 
the palace all the morning : they take the direc- 
tion by turns three days each: and during the 
whole time they reside in the palace, cannot go 
out but in a coach ; cannot enter a cof^-house, 
nor , mix publicly 'with tbe people: Each i* 
allowed five sequins a day for bis expences, nof 
has he any other salary. The reign of these 
Sovereigns if shortj two months see the epd of 
it i and lest this, should not be ^sufficient to con- 
vince them of the instability -of all.wojldty grao- 
deur, on the fourteenth of September, .wbe|i the 
customary flax is burnt before thel^shop, ,tbey 
are then toldrr" Sic transit gloria muiidi." . .^^, 
Once in t^o years, in the month of June, one 
hundred and twenty of the Senate. are chosen b^ 
ballot ta fill the above mentioned offices. It is 
a time of great festivity. Many particularities 
attend this ceremony that render it worthy the 
observation of a stranger. The dresses of the 
Gonfaloniere. Anziani, and Council [ their 
manner of voting; the assembly of all the 
Noblesse of Lucca, men and women ; tbe ora- 
tions, musfc, and different suppers of Apziani, , 
ElectorSj Friars, and Secretaries j— all is uncom- 
mon ; and the ladies who stand behind the chairs 
of ^e gentlemen while they sup, give a gro- 
tesque 
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test^ue appearance to the scene not easy Cb he 
imagined. T^ese gentlemen, to give tliem' thefr 
due, seemed (o feel all the awkwardness of a 
situation rendered indispensable, and were more 
assiduous in supplying the wants of the ladies 
near them, than their own. - I am told, it is 
otherwise in a country that shall be- nameless ;^ 
there, without any indispensaHe tiecesiity^ the 
gentlemen take the best plicei at supper, and 
will sit contentedly on -thtfir' broad bottonwi 
while ladies, iaihtitig With he^t,"itnd' sinking \^Ui 
Fatigue,' catinoffirid a vacarrt'J)late, or a ihair^to 
sit down uponi'^if this be true, it is' not-only 
uncivil and' Ill-bred, biit savage in the extreine-; 
noif'is it to'bemet with in "any other civlKzea 
country in Europe. But to return to Luceb. 
Each night forty Ahziani are chosen.-but 'their 
turns of service are determined afterwards by 
tbt: not does any one of tVm know who fs to 
be his successor till he is chosen. A ridiculous 
circumstance happened at the last election. An 
English gentleman, with whom I was in com- 
pany, newly arrived from India, fell by accident 
into the procession of the electors, without know- 
ing what they were going about; and seeing 
those -who were before him put their hands into 
a box, be fancied it was the poor-box, and,-had 
he not been prevented, would have put in tl 
paul. This mistake occasioned some ccHifusitHt. 
Luckily 
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luckily it was attributed to iti right cause,' and 
hughed at exceedingly. 

A Fodests, and four AucEtors, try all pauses, 
civil and criminal: they must be foreigners. 
Forty Sbirri patrolc the streets every nighti and 
two men on the tower of tiie palace are conx 
atandy on die watch, to give ah alarm in case of 
fire J — ^an excelieht n^gulatibn, arid nd where so 
much wahted as in London. Punishment Is 
more frequent here than in TusCany. Crimi^ 
hais are sent to the galleys at Venice for eight 
or ten years, from whenCc^thtyseldomretUrn.' 
*' The revenue of the fttptiblic fs small, so art 
its expehces. The fotintr' docls' not exceed on^ 
ttufidred dtid ten tboilsand secjii^s, and yet is 
more than equal to the experidfttire," '" ' 

We read, that in the year 1314, Lucca 
alone enj6yed the lucrative rhonopoly of silk • 
it was afterwards spread fey degrees- ^i over 
Europe. Silk and oil still form the Ji'rihcipal 
part oif her commerce. From' the oil ilone the 
Lucchese are said to receive brte'hvlndred and 
fifty diousand sequins annually ; a produce' that 
makes ample amends for the twenty thousand 
sequins they are supposed tahyb^ ih wTieat. 
Silk, linen cloth, wax, and glass,, ai'e:. the' chief 
manufactures. The markets are Xvdl'supplied, 
and die veal is famous. The Noblesse are polite 
•nd courteouB to strangetsi Jews only excepted, 

' ' who 
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ytho are soffered to remain ia ttie yaviri three 
days only. The Lucchese alv^ys wear blad^, 
men and women : it gives a gloomy cast to 
every assembly^ and many an ordinary-loo^ii^ 
gentleman may be taken for an underuker. 
Swords are not allowed to be worn, except by 
officers. The clocks go ." alf' Itaiuma:" they 
also strike pyeTy ^vter ofaj^liour; a circum* 
sunce partjcvlarly unpleaant, to thwe who d? 
nbt understaiid^them^ , ,: . ; ; , . |. 

The Lucchese N<4>iUty are rich. It is easily 
accout^ed for, ..When Uie pisaiis w^t^money, 
which often happens, Goyonnient having Mttle 
to do with theirs, lepd it to one of their pw? 
body at three per cent,, who places it 5t Pisa af. 
five :^ clear gMn of tiyo per cent. to.,the Utter. 
and three to the State. This is the usu»l gun 
of the Lucchese Goidemen on money j but 
when they buy com and oil, their profit is sel- 
dom less than ten times as much. j 

The Lucchese are better husbandmen than the 
Fisans. The very opinion that they arc free, 
renders them industrious. Their hay is excel- 
lent: — they spread it as soon as it is cut; and 
for my own use, I would prefer one load of 
Luccahay to all that the Grand Duke has. In 
this country when their hay is dry, diey cany it, 
though it be on a Sunday. The common people 
in England would think it the height of impiety 
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were they trailed from the alehouse on such an 
occasion. The Jews are even more rigid ob- 
servers oiF the Sabbath than we are. A certain 
Rabbi called Solomon,- falling into a deep ditch 
on the Sabbath day, wouid not suffer any one to 
pull him out, sayings " Sabhatha sancta colo,dx 
stercefe sergere nolo." He was made to remain 
there die next day also, the Cliristians then say- 
ing, " Sabbatha nostra quiiaa Solomon ce/f. 
hrahh ibidem." 

The Corso is on the ramparts ; it is also the 
only walk the Lucchese have. The fourteenth 
of Sei«ember, the -festivat of the Santa Croce, is 
the most favorable tiine to visit Lucca; or 
should you be in that neighbourhood in the 
spring, remember the first Sunday' after Easter 
is another groat festival—Xd Fesia delta Liberia. 
At other times a stranger can expect but little 
amusement in a place where there are seldom 
public diversions. Even the Casino is not visited , 
by the women, consequently is little frequented 
by the men. It was at Lucca that Monsieur 
DupATY, speaking of the French Literature, 
tells us, " That though ike Italians admire an'i 
prefer it to every other, they have r^'l seme enough 
to comprehend one half of its biauties.—~That th'e 
art of fine Writing is confined to France." Here 
let me atop, for I am sorry to say any thing to 
the disadvantage of an Author who, in hi& Leu 

VOL. 1. r F ten 
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Mtnt frani Nwf i speaks so advaBtageoml)' of my 
itttter half. 

Fifiecin miles from the town are the Lucca 
Baths. They are said to have neaily the same 
' vinue as those of Pisa. For situation and ac^ 
CommodatioD, coolness only excepted, the lat- 
ter are prtferable. Travellers that go ihjUier 
are <^tiged to ta)te horses from the po$t,.iuiless 
tbey use their own. 

See the beautiful villas Santtni and Manzi ; 
and vbile yo^ admire, agree with me, 4hat plea- 
sures of this kind are not always without their 
Inconvenience. Samoki Johnspm> after hav- 
ing passed some pleasant hours with hia friend 
GARRtcK* at bis beautiful villa at Hampton, 
ulapping him pn the shoulder, said — ** These, 
David, these are the things that make a dealh~ 
fed horrible." 

The best viq is the Pantera. You must make 
your barg^n beCbre-h^nd lest, as it is not often 
ibey see a stranger, they should make too mivch 
<>f you. A Foreign Enibassador, travelling ib 
Ei^aod, was charged niost exorbitantly for a 
boiled chicken.—" Sure," said he, to tl^ land- 
lordj " Chickens arc scarce in England."— 
. *• Ko, pleaac yom Excellency," replied the 
landlord ** Itii Zmiauadors that are scarce^" 
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LETTER XLV. 



THE town of Siena is built on the sumAift of 
a hilt. The purity and frcshnels of the 
air, and peculiar exemption from gnats, render 
it during the summer months the most desirable 
spot in Italy. lu origin Is unknown. Its an^ 
tiquity is certain : Seira Julia was a Roman 
colony in the time of AucijsTtis. Liberty> 
that mountain nymph, was ever dear to this 
lively people : they signalized their bravery, in 
many successful' engagements with the Floren^ 
tines and Fisans; and, at the present moment, 
might not belong to the former of those states, 
if. they had not, like the latter. Erst fallen out 
among themselves. A writer of those times; a 
famous warrior (MoNtucJ, says, that be never 
<aw a Siena man frightened in his life; and 
would rather undertake to defend Siena whfa 
Siena women only, than Rome with the Rtmiaiit 
that then inhabited it. This ^nd«nan ex^ 
t V ft presses 
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presses himself perhaps too warmly; btit it is 
well known, that, in more thin one instance, the 
Siena women have given proofs of tHe most 
determined and most heroic valor. 

Siena auBered long under the Spanish yoke, 
and when relieved, had only to choose the chains 
she thought the lightest — Spanish, French, , or 
German. Miserable alternative 1 the^ loss of 
liberty is always fatal. The year 1557 put an 
entire finish to the freedom of Siena; since 
which period trade has gradually decreased, a 
general languor has pervaded the whole country, 
and a city, whose streets in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were crowded with merchants and artists, 
and said to have contained one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, at present scarcely contains a 
sixth part of thqt number. 

Siena is five posts from' Florence, and eigh- 
teen and a half from Rome j is irregularly built, 
and has every disadvantage that extreme inequa- 
lity of ground can possibly occasion. Many 
streets are inaccessible to coaches. The pave- 
ment, which, as well as the houses, is chiefly of 
brick, is in every part eiecrable. The town ig 
. about six miles in circumference, is surrounded 
vith a high wall, in tolerable repair, but not 
fortified. . The Florentine and Roman gates are 
opened at any hour. You' may always get in, 
but when once tbey are shut, you caniiot get 
out 
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■ out without leave from the Governor.' In the 
year 1301 there were thirty-nine gates; they 
are very properly reduced to seven. The nun. 
ber of towers was not less extraordinary ; they 
were erected by the Nobles, in the time of the ■ 
Republic, as a security against the people, and 
afterwards became a symbol of nobility* Few 
are naw remaining, either at Siena or Pisa. It 
was wise to take them down, lest in length of 
time their enormous weight should destroy the 
edifices they were intended to defend. 

Siena, though ancient, has little remains of 
antiquity ; nor is it miich indebted to modern 
architecture. Few are its palaces. The public 
edifices are none of them extraordinary; an4 
the Duomo, with few exceptions, is the only 
church worthy the notice of a stranger. This 
magnificent Gothic pile, of black and white 
marble, was built in the thirteenth century. The 
original plan was more extensive, but left unfi- 
nished. The profusion of ornaments in the front 
of the cathedral was, without doubt, the admira- , 
tion of that age, as it is the ponder of this. 
The Mosaic of the floor, invented arid begun by 
Duccio in 1350, was improved and finished by 
BEccAfUMt in 1500, who made use of yellow 
marble as a mezzotinto. Some of the heads are 
executed in a style that would not disgrace the 
drawings of the best masters. Among the busts 

of 
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of the Pop^ wtiich are continued to Adriah 
Uie Fouii^i you may looli;. id vain for Pope 
Joan: t cooclud^ the whole to be a fictioi);i 
yid- th^t no such Pope ^ver exUied. The PuU 
yit, by Nkcoi,o PiiSANo, is' beuer executed 
^n (W of Pis4. The Pictures vt none of 
the?i ^traocdinary : the. Madonna was painted. 
tbey tell you, by Saint LyKs. The SiennesQ 
having invoked the aid of this Madonna when 
^afd pfetfsed by the Floreoiifies in ib« yeaw 
1 360, and gaining a complex victory, gciieirousl)! 
^vc their persons, and thcifc^ty tober for ever. 
Tbe Pakting« in the LiJbr»r]c are by Pintq-, 
Biiccto; the designs byRAi-HAEL. The an* 
tique group of tbe Grafes» ihAugh miuilaited, 
bas been leuch admiFed. Tbe right hand of 
Saiot John, a valuable relic, is safely locked up 
(D this church, under three keys, is the keeping 
of thrpfr different pM'sons, tbe Cc^itano del 
Popolo, the Archbishop,, and the Rector. It is 
wcpQsed to the populace every year, the first day 
after Pentecost: and is thus guarded lest tb^ 
Florentines should run away with it,-T-they have 
already gpt one of hii fingers, 

Sifioat cootaim several good picture^ of tho 
^Masters. Guioo ft.i Siena was the first 
painter at the restoration of the arts in luly 1 
CiMA^VE^theFlfu^mine, wasnot bom till neat 
twentyjeacs: after, la the, Donuflican Convent 
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IB tlie Madonna of Guioa, painted in iBit» and 
has (lie following voucher : 

Me Guido de Senis diebus pinxit Amognis, 
Quern Christus ienis nullis velit agere p<BDis. 

A.D.MCCXXr. 

.'In the same church is. the martyrdom of San 
DoMiNicANo^ by CiMABUE. Observ^ the 
three Sybils at the Duomo Vecchio, painted on 
the wall by Baldassare Pekuzzi. They tell, 
you the Grand Duke would have renioVed them 
to Florence if he could. At San Francesco are 
several pictutes by CiMABue,.,OADABREsi^. 
PietroPeruciso, andBEccA.FOMi. At Swi" 
Quiricp, by. Cassolani and Van.ni. At 
the Agostiotani) ^ by Pibtwo P-sr-coino^ and~ 

SODOMO. 

At ,Santa Maria in Provinciano, is a Madonna 
in uone. This^'as far as I can Bikl, isthe Mau 
donna d la mode. 1 aiked my Conducted', if she 
perfdrmed greater miracles thanthlMyat th&. 
Duonto: he replied-^V Uguakf'r-l inquitesda 
no'fdrthcr. There are many other churches'. 
and convents, and three..consecvatonos for the 
education of young womeA ; one ftn'.the nou' 
fatesie, and two'fcv tfab ciuzens. 

Enter the door'df the Hoapicd (or the sake of 

the view. On one side the ground is. Idvdl, on 

the odaev i» a pftitipkl' that will surpiUe yon. 

This 
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This buSding'm^ serve as a specimen of the 
strange inequality of ground on which Siena 
stands ; and you may satisfy your curiosity 
without danger to your health, or prejudice to 
your feelings : should you fear infection, wet 
your nostrils with vinegar and camphor, or with 
that of the four thieves. This Hospital is ad-, 
mirably placed, having a large square on one 
side, and an open country on the other. Men, ' 
women,' and children are admitted ; all disor- 
ders, and all accidents, are treated : women in 
labor, and' £>undlings, have also apartments 
allotted to tbem^ In the Chapel is a. famous 
picture by the Chevalier Conca. If you are. 
not acquainted with the rules of perspective, the 
piUars.will surprbe you— they bec(»Be crooked 
as you approach them. ■ -" 

Neiihiei- the Palace of the Grand Duke, nor 
of the-iArchblshop, contain any thing extraoi^i- ' 
jiary. In the Palazzo della Signoria is a good' 
picture by Lt>CA Gtordano; and several by 
BKCCAruMi-flhd SoDOMo, both Sienese. From 
thcTower you have an extensive view of the 
country, and from thence only' can you fonn an 
idea of the City. The prisons >are immediately 
upder the Theatre.— Is the miusic a prisoner:, 
tbus hears an increase of punishment,, or mitiga* 
tion of his sufferings ? At any^ rate, it is a very 
unnatural ..connexion. -Th« Ca^no -was for- 
merly 
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merty a church,'— another connexion not less 
extraordinary. The Piazza has the appearance 
of a great scollop shel,l, and has a wonderfully" 
good effect when full of people. The water 
that the fountain supplies is of- a bad quality, 
and supposed to occasion disorders in the blad- 
der; on which account. most of the bouses haw 
wells, and use rarn water. Another fountain, 
called Fonte Blanda, is much celebrated : wbe- 
dier this ancient fountain be that which Daktb- 
mentions inhis Thirtieth Canto, or not; whe- 
ther it should be written Fonte Blanda, or Fonte 
Btaiida, is a. matter of little consequence either 
to you or me, — take care bow you taste of its 
strisam, lest it give you a share of -that extrava. 
gance of which the Sienese are so genemlly 
accused. ' 

Not far distant is the bouse of SociMi, uncle 
and nephew, beads of ra sect of Deists, who dis- 
pute the DivisiTY, and deny the mysteriet 
oS Christ. ' At the death of ibe present inha- 
bitant; that family will be extinct ;-:rbetter would 
it be bad it never existed, i ; 

Another Siena Gentleman, a Mtnsignort 
(Bishop), has rendered himself famous bysen- 
timenu directly opposite. He has just pubtisbed 
a Treatise on Divine Grace, not very inteltU 
l^ble. I will mention a few of its teiiets; 

This Gentleman be^ns by saying,—'* It 
would 
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woidd not properly be a Gra«-if it were pre-* 
ceded by Merit." He then tells us " That 
mthout thi» Grace all are inevitably dan>ned, 
. though m every other rc^pea thisy may be per-c 
£DCt, and uraht only that to becooievSunts. 

" That JfisurCKiMST bestowsthis Grace on 
one, -and refuse* it to anolhcr ; nor oan mafl* by- 
any act of his* evet madt i^ prevent it, augment 
it, or preserve it. 

•* That God, in bestowing this Grace, makes: 
no distinction, and often obuae's the mostwicked: 
tQ give it to thenl. 

" That, except in the Caihdic Churchy thertf 
kneiiher Gracenor Life, ; 
- "Tfaatlovebfyour(pountTy,ParMits, Friends; 
yotir Dtftyin every situation; Equity, Justice, 
Benevolence, Temperance, Prudence, arc no-: 
6dng without Grace. 

" That a godd Character, Justice, Eqoity, Sinw 
flcrity. Candour, Tenderness. Affection,. Com- 
pu&ion, are of no use whatever to. the pcrso* 
who ha* them, without the Grace of Jisoj 
Christ; they not only ar« insufficitsit to aave 
hhn, but may become caisc* of his damna- 
tions" 

■ the Bishop teHs us, " That the Deity, in car- 
der to certify the necessity o!f Gra<x, Ittsnot 
scrupled to sacrifice, for four thousand year^ aU 
«iost all the inbabitanU'ttf the «i«di,titt the com- 
ing 
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ing of Jesus Christ." One might ask, what 
is become of Noah, Job, and other good men 
before tW law? and ef Mosss, Davld, snd 
'other good men after it ? 

If you believe the Jansenists, you can do no- 
thing to save yourself. — Not only .'can Qi, no 
good action, but cannot even form the wish to do 
it ; but they give you this comfort, that, if one 
of the Elect, you caniiot be damned. That he 
who does not fear Go d, nor love his neighbour, 
if it pleasei G.od to :gi!ve blm otie df these strc>ng 
Graces, all his wiid^ness shall not be sufficient 
(o pievenl their good effecta. He may become 
a..sinher, but cannot remain so till death, because 
he is. of the Elect. Far be it firom nie lo disputtt 
the Omoipoienqr of the CRBATont but I ant 
astonished at the Doctrine of the Bishf^ who a 
thus a Comforter of Sinners, and Encourager to 
Bint 
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LETTER XLVI. 



THE LizM is a pleasant walk, planted with 
trees, where every evening in summer, a 
great number of contented people assemble, 
cbiefiy in pairs, to enjoy a freshness of air un- 
known in any other part of Italy. At the en- 
trance of the Fortczza you read the following 
inscription : 

A. Cosirio. Mediceo. 

ad. imperii. Securitatem. fundatam. 

A.CIO.I0.LXI. 

Petru3. Leopoldus. Aust. 

Spectata. Senensium. fide. 

ad. Delicias. vertit. 

A.CIO.IOCC.LXXVIII. 

Sinenses, ben. ociamini etplaudite. 

The inscription is a kind one, and, taken lit&- 
rally, does not deserve an ill-natured comment. 
Palione, a favorite game of the Italians, is play- 
ed every evening under the walls of the fortress. 
The 
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The exercise is violent, and very unequally dis- 
tributed. This game affords but little amuse- 
ment to the lookers on, .unless it be excellently 
played. I fancy it to be the same game that 
was in use in ancient Rome. In one of the 
Casemates are liept tame rabbits. I had fre- 
quently looked down on them in my walks, and 
one day, seeing their backs without any cover- 
ing, I concluded dry meat had given them the 
mange ; upon inquiry, I find they pluck them 
every two months, and make gloves and stock- 
ings of the fur. The Lizza and Fortezza tbuj 
united, make an extensive walk, — I long to give 
a fete to the Sienese on this delightful spot. The 
walks -might be illuminated at a small exjience ; 
a firework played off in the center ; music dis- 
posed in different parts to keep up a continual 
harmony: a coffee-house opened in the For- 
tezza to supply refreshments J — and then an 
Epicure like you, widi his mistress in one hand, 
and a nosegay in the other, might enjoy all his 
senses at otice. 

The Manege is well situated on the Lizza* 
The number of horses is not in proportion to 
the number of schoIars.~i-Cruel and mistaken 
economy! — The scholars are dissatisfied; and 
this generous and noble animal shordy becomes 
a victim to his own spirit and docility. 

For want of odier exercise, I ride constantly 
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in tlie Mirtegc.— You who are scampering over 
bedges and ditches, will hold this amusement 
cheap ; but, try good Sir, 1 have no other. Let 
me then make the most of it, and for once en- 
treat yoa to spare your wonted severities on ati 
an that in every country in Eurc^e, except our 
own, is in high esHmation. I agree with you, 
that a dressed horse requires a skilful person to 
manage him : he is used to a weight that he 
bears less unwillingly, owing to its firmness : he 
is also accustomed to particular aids, to which be 
has learned a ready obedience. Fut a man on 
his back whose body has not acquired the equi- 
librium of the manege seat; let him bend him 
' one way, when he means he should go the other; 
let the aid of his leg be in opposition to that of 
his band ; and I make no doubt the sagacious 
animal will resist, and endeavour to avail himself 
of the unsteadiness and unskilfulness of his rider. 
I also agree witb you, that a woman's bOTse may 
easily be taught too much, and may acquire 
some tricks and gentiiesses in the Manege that 
be had better be without. If he be bitted, and 
taught to canter on the right leg only, it is as 
inych as is necessary ; he will then be light in 
hand, and, having been worked on a small circle^ 
will be more obedient^ have his haunches mort 
under him, and be less liable to stumble than 
anoUier borse, 

ft 
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It is alio in the Manege-that horses are beajt 
taught to stand fire ; to bear th? beat of drums t 
display of colours, &c. ; jvithput which they are 
useless to military men, and -sometimes danger- 
ous to others. . Yup may kave seen, perhaps, 
these curious lines : 

" Les cfaevaux la plusparj sont fougueux lorsqaa 

Van saute, I'autre rue ;_ et, ce qu' est bien pire, 
11 Jette quelque foia i. terre on Cavalier." 

3esides the advantages already mentioned, do 
you reckon as nothing the exercise you may take 
in all weathers. Health and long life depend, I 
believe, ^on regularity. The iiuigue of to-day 
(Joes not make amends for the indolence of yesr 
terday. It is constant ^d regular exercise that 
preserves the machine from injury, and enables 
it to perform with ease its separate functions, 
til{ all its parts decay gradually together, I have 
known many Ecuyers all healthy andlong lived. 
Vou know Sir Sydney Meadowsj that Gentle* 
man, if 'I am rightly informed, was born in the 
year Ope, and I know not how you will account 
fqf the extraordinary vigour he at present ei»- 
joys, if not by die regular exercise he b»s con- 
stantly taken. Having said thus much, candour 
obliges me to confess, that a perfect Manege 
lior^ is only fit fas the Maoege ; even the 
supple- 
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luppleness and agility he acquires there, rehder 
him dangerous out of it. I had occasion to 
put my servant the other day oh a horse he was 
no longer able to ride ; he assured me the Ma- 
nege had spoiled him ; and that he walked cmi 
bis hind legs like a dancing bear. 

The Corso is out of the Porta Cormolia. It 
is usual to return to the Lizza. where some get 
out and walk.— You who, on a windy day, I 
have often seen, with a curious and eager eye, 
take the exact dimensions of a woman's foot, 
■will probably not find one to." admire here. — In 
my reckoning it is of little consequence, since* 
if a beauty, it is seldom seen ; and if a defect, is 
easily concealed. The Italians, at any rate, 
have one advantage over the ' Chinese, which you 
will allow makes them some amends ; — they can 
walk: and no women in Italy make better use 
of their legs than the women of Siena; they 
consequently look healthier and handsomer than 
in other places. Beauty however here, as well 
as elsewhere, is most conspicuous in the people 
of middle rank, who, living between the ex- 
tremes of want and luxuiy, &tigue and indo- 
lence, lead the kind of life best adapted to our 
natures, &nd most conducive td health and come- 
liness. Paul Giovio tells us, that in his time 
the Siena women were the handsomest in Italy, 

Thou^ I disregard a little fo<», for the 
reasons 
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reasons I have just given, I know .no country 
where a pretty hand is so' necessary as in Italy : 
a well-bred Italian, when he enters or leaves a 
rooin> seldom Tails to kiss the hand of the lady 
be visits. Mrs. '-~—- has a beautiful hand, and 
little fi3<>ti one^ofher'admirers has just told nie> 
there is no part (^ a woman he likes so-well : — 
of such sentiments one cannot be jealous j and 
I hope, if ever he is fool enough to tell her so, 
that she will requitb him with a slap iti the 'face, 
and a kick in the breech. ' ' , - 

, ' Situated as we are at Siena, on a high mountain, 
superior to most of those which surround it, it is 
curious to think that the height orTurinas little 
inferior. La Lande makes- only twenty toises 
difference between the second floor of the Hotel 
d'Angleterre at Turin, and that of the Three 
Kings at Siena. But you descend from the 
Alps to the one, and on every side ascend to 
the other. 

The best inns are the Sun and the Three 
Kings. None are open after ten o'clock at 
night, except to Travellers, nor is it permitted 
the Sienese to be hungry after that hour. Those 
who stay any time at Siena take lodgings. A 
coach costs ten pauls a day, huona mano in- 
cluded; you cannot have one for the evening' 
only as at Pisa. Chairs are to be had, but men 
generally walk on foot. 

VOL.1, GO Hav- 
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, Having ptaued the milk and butter of Pin, 
it may be necessary V) acquaint an Englishman 
that Siena is very, ill sup[),Ued with both. I am 
indifferent, about the latur: since it is bad, I 
conclude we shall eat leas, and consequently be 
healthier. I have no objection to ^ piece of - 
butter in warm water as an emetic, but nbdung^ 
I think, could induce me to eat half the quality 
you do every morning for your breakfast : it 
would make me either as sick as a dog> or as &t 
as a pig. 

A Lady of this towri, La Signora — *^, is 
ordered to drink asses milk, and, being too weak 
to take any physic, tbey have pli^siced tbe ass. 



END OF THE FIRST VOWJME. 
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